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Here’s Quickest, 
Simplest Way 
to Relieve a Cold 


FOLLOW DIRECTIONS PICTURED BELOW 


1. Take 2 Bayer Aspirin 
Tablets. 


3. If throat is sore, crush and 
dissolve 3 Bayer Aspirin 
Tablets in a half glass of 
water and gargle. This eases 
the soreness in your throat 
almost instantly. 


2. Drink Full Glass of 
Water. Repeat treatment 
in 2 Hours. 


Almost Instant Relief of Distress and Pains 


If you catch a cold—don’t take chances 
with “cold killers’? and nostrums. A 
cold may be dangerous to take chances 
on. 


The simple method pictured above is 
the way doctors throughout the world 
now treat colds. 

It is recognized as the QUICKEST, 
safest, surest way to treat a cold. For it 
often checks an ordinary cold almost as 
fast as you caught it. And it brings 
prompt relief for pains of neuritis or 
sciatica that so often accompany a cold. 


That is because the real BAYER 
Aspirin Tablets are so made that they 
start working almost instantly. You 
can combat nearly any cold you get 
simply by taking BAYER Aspirin, 
drinking plenty of water and gargling 
with 3 BAYER Aspirin tablets crushed 
and dissolved in a half glass of water. 
Sore throat eases this way in two or 


three minutes, incredible as this may 
seem. 


Ask your doctor about this. And 
when you buy, see that you get the real 
BAYER Aspirin. It dissolves almost 
instantly. And thus works almost in- 
stantly you take it internally. And for 
a gargle, it dissolves completely enough 
for this purpose. Get a box of 12 tablets 
or bottle of 24 or 100 
at any drug store. 


For Pocket or Purse, 
Tin Boxes of 12 tablets. 


For Economy, Bottles 
of 24 or 100 Tablets. 


DOES NOT HARM THE HEART 


OLD FASHIONED HONES?Y” 


The Password to Happiness and Prosperity 
By CLIFFORD V. GREGORY 


Editor, Prairie Farmer 


HE world needs nothing so much 
just now as a return to old-fash- 
ioned honesty. 


Our entire complex system of trade 
and finance is based on confidence, and 
confidence cannot last without honesty. 
The present widespread lack of confi- 
dence is the direct result of dishonesty. 
The only way confidence can be re- 


stored is to root out dishonesty and’ 


put honesty in its place. 


Specilically, we suggest a rededica- 
tion of ourselves to honesty along the 
following lines :— 


Honesty in public office. 
Honesty in taxation. 
Honesty in tariff. 

. Honesty in business. 
Honesty in banking. 

6. Honest money. 


@ The first point needs little discus- 
sion, except to say that to have honesty 
in public affairs we must have honest 
citizenship. That means not only hon- 
est citizenship in the broader sense of 
that unselfish interest in public affairs 
that will elect and back up honest pub- 
lic officials, but also a citizenship that 
is honest enough not to demand special 
favors and immunity from law. The 
citizen who “fixes” a speed cop, helps 
keep a bootlegger in business, or gets 
a political lawyer to “adjust” his taxes 
is primarily responsible for dishonesty 
in public office. 


@ Wholesale evasion of taxes on in- 
tangible personal property has been 
winked at for years. That was follow- 
ed by general evasion of taxes on tang!- 


& & 
MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR FARM HOMES 


HROUGHOUT the nation a sur- 
vey of rural housing conditions has 
been made as a preliminary step in a 
program for the improvement of the 
farm home and its equipment. It was a 
Public Works Administration project 
in which the Department of Agricul- 
ture and state extension services co- 
Operated. Practically 100 counties in 
the South were included in the survey. 
The object of the survey is to meas- 
ure the potential demand for improved 
home facilities, to determine the cost 
of providing such facilities, to develop 
plans for their installation with 
standard specifications adapted to needs 
of typical sections, and to develop plans 
for financing their provision, 

The survey is expected to tabulate 
size of family; condition of house; 
number and size of rooms; facilities 
available such as sanitary toilets, water 
supply, etc., and whether families will 
be willing to have any or all of these 
facilities installed if provided on lib- 
eral credit with amortization. 

From the tabulated data will be fig- 
ured out the most needed feasible im- 
provements by regions, and the best 
ways of financing them. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to know that if all the labor and equip- 
ment which have been idle during the 


ble personal property and “fixing” of 
real estate assessments. 


@ The tariff was conceived ‘n dis- 
honesty. It was the original instance 
of “government in business’—a dis- 
honest means of robbing the many to 
enrich a few. There is no question that 
a drastic downward revision oi tariffs 
all over the world would promote 
world trade and prosperity and add to 
the happiness and comfort of the com- 
mon people who work and pay the bills, 


@ We have made much progress to- 
ward honesty in business during the 
past 25 years, but we still have a long 
way to go. Honesty in business means 
giving the public an honest product at 
a fair price, fair and honest competi- 
tion, profits that are the result of servy- 
ice rather than the product of monopo- 
listic advantages. 


@ The sad financial history of the 
past few years emphasizes the need for 
an honest banking system. That means 
first of all honest bankers. Honest 
banking means a banking system that 
devotes its attention to banking in- 
stead of the promoting and selling of 
securities. 


@ Last, and most important of all, 
honest money. Honest money is money 
that is constant in purchasing power. 
Alternate periods of inflation and de- 
flation, which compel people to pay 
off on a low price level debts which 
were incurred on a high price level, 
are the most powerful means ever dis- 
covered for robbing the people who 
work for the benefit of a chosen few 
who do not. 


depression could have been converted 
into houses, every second family in the 
country could have had a brand-new 
$5,000 house. 


& 
Farm Water Power Plant 


HERE streams with sufficient 

fall are nearby a farmer may 
often have his own water power plant. 
A new publication on farm water 
power, Farmers’ Bulletin 1658-F, just 
issued by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, tells of a number of success- 
ful plants and gives suggestions for 
those who wish to install such power 
plants on farms. 
The division of agricultural engi- 
neering, Bureau of Public Roads, in 
the department, is prepared to advise 
those who contemplate the installation 
of power plants on the farm. Most of 
the requests that come to them, how- 
ever, do not contain enough field data 
to allow for a satisfactory answer. 
The bulletin explains simple methods 
for securing these data and presenting 
them to the engineers. Copies of Bulle- 
tin 1658-F may be obtained free by 
writing to the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D., C. 
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Don’t Miss These Features 


AN UNUSUAL list of famous contributors 
appears in this issue. Octavus Roy Cohen, 
one of America’s greatest masters of fiction, 
furnishes a simple but beautiful love story (page 
8) which he regards as one of the best he has 
ever written. George M. Rommel (page 7) is 
agricultural engineer for the TVA project now 
exciting nation-wide interest. Edwin Markham 
(page 41) is perhaps America’s greatest living 
poet, Phillips Russell (page 12) one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest biographers. J. W. Bailey (page 
32) is one of the few United States Senators 
distinguished for literary skill as well as states- 
manship. 


But with all the nationally famous who have 
contributed to this issue, we like to’ get back 
home. Just look at the folks you know who 
have helped us. There's C. A. Cobb, (page 50) 
formerly our editorial side partner, now AAA 
cotton chief; Master Farmers’ opinions and ex- 
periences about good farming (page 12); A. B. 
Bryan telling how two-horse cultivation has paid 
in South Carolina (page 10); homemakers’ ex- 
periences (page 36); Governor Peery’s message 
to Virginia readers (page 12); the story of four 
unusual dresses and Mrs. Mason’s “Grow Your 
Own Furniture,” (page 34); Voice of the farm 
(page 14); Tom Hutcheson (pages 18, 51) and C, 
B. Williams (page 18) on sound farm practices. 


What’s Your Grade? 


Dodd this column until you have read The 
Progressive Farmer from cover to cover. 
Return to this column, quiz yourself. Of a pos- 
Sible 100 points allow yourself 5 points for each 
juestion you answer correctly. 
1, What is “honest money”? (pgs. 2, 58). 
2. How do farmers have a big advantage over 
ity dwellers in the use of electricity? (p. 7). 
3. What are gelatine eggs? (p. 31). 
4. Could this statement be true: “I make my 
utter thirty minutes after milking”? (p. 21). 
9. When do the weather prophets say is time 
0 plant corn, cotton, melons? (p. 41). 
6. Where is Camellia Festival held? (p. 22). 
/,In horticulture, what does “The New 
Pouthland” mean? (p. 49). 
8 What famous design, modified, is some- 
Imes called “Crazy Quilt”? (p. 32). 
9. What are potato games? (p. 24). 
10. When and where was the first successful 
irplane flight made? (p. 58). 
Il. Does a farmer have to pay the processing 
ax on pork he sells? (p. 20). 
2, Can a one-armed man operate a two-horse 
ultivator ? (p. 10). 
13. When was canning invented? (p. 40). 
- What fowl is a good hoe hand? (p. 14). 
Who can get seed loans? (pgs. 6, 20). 
deep should a lily pool be? (p. 30). 
i. ant is a feed supply for a horse? (p. 51). 
» What state grows most peanuts? (p. 39).. 
0 Is swamp water dangerous? (p. 12). 
| What is happening to cotton staple? (p. 17) 
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“GEORGIA HALL’: A UNIT OF TILE WARM SPRINGS FOUNDATION, WARM SPRINGS, GEORGIA. 


Good Things Coming Next Month 


ARM SPRINGS is known throughout the nation as the Southern home of President Roose- 

velt, the center of the great foundation which so benefited him, and which he has supported so 
whole-heartedly in its war on infantile paralysis. Warm Springs knows that President Roosevelt 
has also taken a keen and intelligent interest in directing a Southern cotton and cattle farm he 
owns nearby. Our April issue will bring this unusual farm story to you. 


Every reader who enjoyed our popular “Mohair Land: In the Picturesque Southwest.” 


December story, “Two Scraps of Paper,’’ will be 
delighted to learn that for our April issue the 
same author, William Benton Johnston, has 
written an equally charming story, “One Thou- 
sand Per Cent.” 

Next month’s cover page will show the 
mohair goat country of Texas in all of its 
springtime glory, and Miss Hill will describe 


With planting at hand our April issue will 
feature timely messages from agricultural spe- 
cialists at V. P. I., North Carolina State College, 
and Clemson, while James E. Horne will give 
us a finer understanding of the work and serv- 
ices of one of the greatest agricultural agencies 
in our Carolinas-Virginia territory—the Fed- 
eral Land Bank at Columbia, S. C. 
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Buy Firestone Tires today and save money 


YOU SAVE—There’s so little tread wear on cool wet roads that you'l™ 
have practically new tires for spring and summer driving. Right novi 5, 
you need the safety protection of the Firestone Tread design fom GOA 
slippery roads. You 


YOU SAVE—Rubber is up 150%, cotton 60%. TIRE PRICES ARE SURE a 
TO GO HIGHER. Buy now and save the price increases that arf ¢ 


to come. N. B 


YOU SAVE-—Firestone extra values give extra miles of dependabl 
service. Every fiber in every high stretch cord is Gum-Dipped. This 
Firestone patented process adds eight pounds of rubber to ever 
one hundred pounds of cord fabric, safety-locking the cord body inte 
one cohesive unit of great strength. Two Extra Gum-Dipped Cord 
Plies Under the Tread give additional blowout protection. 


See the Firestone dealer in your Community today. Let him equip your car, your truck 


and your tractor with Firestone Tires. He will serve you better and save you money 


Firestone BATTERIES Firestone Firestone Aquarnil 
give dependable long-life service. Quality materials SPARK PLUGS BRAKE LINING 


. t . 3 
manufactured in Firestone’s own factories precision built in Firestone does not absorb water or molsture. Sam 
spark plug Fac- . quick stops without 


tory. Use these ¥X. chatter or squeal. 
long-life plugs we 


and save gas- Firestone 
Brake Lining 
As Low As As Low As 
$ 00 
/ per set 
Relining 
Old Battery Charges Extra 


Each in Sets 


Copyright, 1934, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Firestone 


OLDFIELD TYPE 


A sturdy, strong tire built with all the 
Extra construction features of Firestone. The 
tire that taught thrift to millions. 


Firestone 
TRACTOR TIRES 


SENTINEL TYPE 


Makes your tractor an all purpose ma- eS / Bl) 4.40-21 $4.98 
chine instantly available for field or road fo REZ 00419 


work. Tests at leading colleges show 


COURIER TYPE 
Firestone Low-Pressure Tractor Tires SAVE 
tom GAS—TIME— MONEY. More work in 4.75.19 ges 


Other Sizes Proportionately Low 


the same time. Less vibration. Easier riding. 
Your tractor can be changed over. See 
Firestone dealer. 


Listen to the ‘Voice 
of Firestone” Every >>> 
Monday Night Over 
N.B.C.— WEAF 


Nationwide Network 
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fet Truck and Bus Tires 
$19.6§ 
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26.90 
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TRUCK AND BUS TIRES 


Sturdy and dependable for every type of serv- 


ae ‘5 ice. Built with Firestone features of Gum-Dipped 
Vf , Cords and Two Extra Gum-Dipped Cord Plies 
Under the Tread. 
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THE EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


® “The Right of the Little Man to Live” 


HE editorial in our last issue, “Needed Changes in Acreage Reduc- 

tion Program,’ seems to have called forth widespread approval 
among farmers. One additional sentence we had intended to include 
with the article but which was crowded out reads as follows :— 


“Furthermore, real farmers who have not grown tobacco or cotton 
the last three years but previously did so, as well as young farmers 
coming of age and marrying, should be allowed to plant a minimum 
percentage of their cultivated acreage in these crops, thereby providing 
some cash income for family needs.” 


As we said last month, the AAA has produced wonderful results 
for Southern farmers. Its general program is so magnificent that it 
should have the loyal support of all friends of agriculture, even 
though we may plainly see places where improvements could be made. 
In other words, let’s support and observe AAA rules but also con- 
stantly strive to get improvements adopted. 


Perhaps the greatest improvement now needed 's that of dealing 
more liberally with the little farmer—the man who is growing just 
enough “money crops” to provide decent support for himself and his 
family. Much has been said about “minimum living standards” for 
city workers, but we must also keep in mind “minimum living 
standards” for farm workers. Take a two- or three-horse “one- 
family farm” where cotton is the only money crop: if such a farmer 
grows cotton on not more than one-third of his cultivated acreage, 
he probably gets only enough cash to pay taxes, insurance, doctors’ 
bills, and to feed, clothe, and educate his family in accordance with 
these minimum modern living standards. In cases where the farmer 
grows ‘tobacco (or both tobacco and cotton), the proportion of total 
cultivated acres allowed for “money crops” could be smaller. Of 
course, too, the opportunities for getting some cash income from “the 
cow, sow, and hen” should always be improved. But after all these 
things are taken into consideration, if a further cut in a man’s acreage 
of money crops would then prevent him from decently supporting a 
family (provided always he is really living at home and not putting 
an excessive percentage of his land in cash crops), he should be 
regarded as cooperating with the government without being required 
to reduce further. 

The hope of America and the South lies in the small farmer who 
is trying to have a good home on good land and rear industrious, 
honorable, and intelligent children. “The right of the little man to 
live” must be preserved at all hazards—even though this may mean 
much heavier cotton or tobacco acreage cuts on the part of wealthier 
landowners to whom farming is a commercialized business rather 
than “a way of life.” 


® We Are Not Owners but Trustees 


NE of the most impressive and most-talked-of articles we have 
ever printed was the interview with H. H. Bennett in our last issue. 


With the terrible sincerity of some ancient prophet, Mr. Bennett 
sounded an alarm that made his article something more than a dis- 
cussion of an economic problem. He made a moral issue of soil erosion. 
“Uncle Henry” Wallace, grandfather of the present Secretary of 
Agriculture, used to say that there are three parties to every rental 
contract—the landowner, the tenant, and “the voiceless land.” And 
in the long result of time it is the third party which is most important. 
It is for “the voiceless land” that Mr. Bennett speaks. And as we said 
on page 8 last month, no one who keeps in mind the facts presented 
by Mr. Bennett and then neglects to terrace or strip-crop his land— 
no such man can ever again hear it rain with a clear conscience. 


Fortunately, there is a fast-growing realization of the fact that 
every soil tiller is “a tenant of the Almighty.” In this issue of The 
Progressive Farmer we are giving much attention to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and it is interesting to observe what Arthur E. 
Morgan, chairman of the TVA, has just said :— 


“Our laws of land ownership should be changed so that if a man is 
handling his land in a way that will destroy it, the part he cannot take 
care of should be taken away from him and given to someone who will 


farm it properly, or be planted by the government to some growth that 
will prevent soil erosion. A man has no natural right to inherit good 
land and pass on a waste of gullied hillsides to those who come after 
him. We are not complete owners of the soil, but only trustees for a 
generation,” 


This is in line with the doctrine we have been preaching for years 
—that the man who terraces and improves his land should be taxed 
at a lower rate than the man who lets it gully and wash away. And 
under the proposed new constitution of North Carolina to be voted on 
next November it will be possible to inaugurate this reform. We hope 
North Carolina will become a pioneer in this reform. 


“We are not complete owners of the soil but only trustees for a 
generation.” 


© March—“Lespedeza Sowing Month” 


| Prsengie niger is not a new crop here in the South. For example, 

the other day a friend brought us an old 1899 copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and conspicuous in it was T. W. Wood & Sons’ 
illustrated ad featuring lespedeza. 


But it is only in the last fifteen years that our people have waked 
up to the advantages of lespedeza. As a three-in-one crop—(1) for 
pasture, (2) for hay, and (3) for soil improvement—it can’t be beaten. 
Why not make March “Lespedeza Sowing Month” on all Carolina- 


Virginia farms? Order seed now—and the same day you order seed: 


send a post card to your state agricultural college and ask for its free 
lespedeza bulletins and send another post card to the United States 
Department of Agriculture and ask for Leaflet 100-L on lespedeza. 
(Incidentally, ask both college and Department for lists of all free 
bulletins.) 


® Not Jail but No Market 


A DALLAS daily paper in commenting on the Bankhead bill for 
compulsory cotton control expresses the opinion that “the Presi- 
dent of the United States will never sanction the arrest and’ jailing 
of a Texas cotton farmer for the offense of planting too much cotton 
on his own land.” 


The Progressive Farmer does not believe that the President will 
sanction so extreme a measure and neither does Senator Bankhead 
sanction it. His bill does not provide for any such drastic action. If 
the bill passes—and we hope it does, if amended in certain particulars 
—it will not be a case of a farmer going to jail for planting too much 
cotton. He can plant the front yard in cotton if he desires, but he 
won't be able to sell any excess over his allotted quota. 


Every year there is a market at a profitable price for just so much 
cotton. No farmer has a right to more than his pro rata share of this 
market and neither does he have the right to help ruin this market by 


‘foolish overproduction. 


The only question at issue is whether a substantial majority of 
cotton farmers are in favor of surrendering their rights as individuals 
to unrestrained ruinous production in order to insure a profitable 
market for all. As a result of preliminary returns from a questionnaire 
circulated among a number of the most progressive farmers of the 
South, we are convinced that farmers of this type are in favor of some 
compulsory control of cotton production. And from what these 
farmers report, farmers generally are in favor of doing whatever 
is necessary to insure parity prices for cotton. 


® For Seed Loan Borrowers 


ONGRESS has again made an appropriation for seed loans, but 

these are now intended only for farmers who cannot get production 
credit on fair terms anywhere else. Hence any farmer who wishes a 
seed loan must first apply to his nearest production credit association. 
If it cannot itself lend to him, only then can he apply for a seed loan. 
See page 10 of our last issue for further information about production 
credit associations. 
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The South, particularly the Southeast, has unsurpassed resources for the generation of electricity by water power. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN 


HIS issue of The Progressive Farmer is largely 

devoted to rural electrification. The first man to 

whom we went for information on the subject, and 
coéperation in presenting it to our readers, was natur- 
ally George M. Rommel, agricultural engineer of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Some specific questions were propounded to Mr. 
Rommel, which he was glad to answer for the benefit 
of many thousands of our readers who for the first time 
are getting thoroughly aroused as to the possibilities of 
tural electrification. These questions are listed in order 
and Mr. Rommel’s answer appears after each question. 


@® Mr. Rommel, how will rura! electrification help 
Southern farmers, farm women, farm young people? 

Mr. Editor, if you let me answer that question as I 
would like to do, there would not be space enough in 
this issue for it. However, as the preacher said when 
he launched out on a two-hour sermon, I shall be brief. 

Let us take the women first. Do you realize that, 
Where electricity is common and not too expensive, 
there are many homes into which no servant ever enters 
the house except the one which comes in over the wires? 
Shall we deny to Southern farm women the privilege of 
using this servant if it is possible to bring it to them? 

There is no doubt that the first thing in the ‘mind of 
nearly all the people is that they can get out of the dark. 
One fine woman said that if she had electric lights in 
her house she would, for the first time in her life, be 
able to get supper without fear of falling over some- 
thing she could not see. 

The usual farm bill for kerosene is 75 cents a month 
or more. The minimum rate suggested by the TVA, 
Where there are five to ten rural users per mile of line, 
is 75 cents per month. 

_ Perhaps tie next thing these women are thinking of 
1S something connected witth the week’s washing. Usu- 
ally it is an electric iron, but washing and ironing ma- 
chines are also considered. Any electric appliance used 


n city homes can be used in farm homes, if electric 
current is at hand, 


The young people on the farm get a lot out of elec- 
co imagine that some girls would rather help 
~- veg = washing with an electric machine than in 
1ioned back-breaking way. I reckon they all 

» However, they will get more fun out of a radio. 


tric 


What Percentage of farmers in each Southern State 

tid ve electric service, and how do these percentages 
Pare with those for the North and West? 

little use of electricity on farms in the 

liiainan f tates at present, despite the unsurpassed re- 

"al Of the South, especially the Southeast, for the 

ation of electricity—water power and coal. In 


An Interview with 


GEORGE M. ROMMEL 


Agricultural Engineer, Tennessee Valley Authority 


fact, our Southern States fall to the bottom of the list 
of all states in this respect. Farms in the North and the 
Far West are far ahead of us. In New England, 42.4 
per cent of the farms have the benefit of central station 
current. By that I mean that they are connected with 
a transmission line from a central generating plant. In 
New York State, 32.5 per cent of the farms are thus 
served; in California, 62 per cent. By comparison the 
proportion of farms in the South which are electrified is 
pitiably small. Look at these figures :— 


@ In addition to electric lights in the home, in the 
barns, the dairy and the poultry house, to what other uses 
can Southern farmers wisely put electric current ? 

The answer to this question is the meat in the cocoa- 
nut. The reason why it is economically possible to elec- 
trity farms is that the farm- 
er has sO many more uses 
for electricity than the home 


THE SOUTH 


jiffy. When he gets to the barn, there is feed grinding 
and mixing, and if he is a dairyman, there will be doz- 
ens of things which he can do with electric motors. In- 
deed, the modern dairyman, particularly the one who 
supplies a city milk trade, can’t compete to advantage 
without electricity. 

You can’t produce high quality milk without cooling 
and you can't put up ice in many sections of the South. 
But ‘it is possible to do the work of cooling and keeping 
milk with electrical refrigeration. It takes very little 
argument to convince a Southern dairyman of the desir- 
ability of electricity for this purpose. 


Now, suppose cheap electrical refrigeration were 
common on Southern farms. Not only could much milk 
be saved, but thousands of pounds of meat now lost due 
to the warm weather would not spoil. And it would 
also be possible to have fresh meat on the farmer’s table 
at any time in the year. Think of that! 

Farm refrigeration, in my opinion, is the finest thing, 
next to lights, that electricity can bring to the Southern 
farmer. 


Many other things can be done with electricity on the 
dairy farm, such as operating the milking machine, the 
clipping machine, running the bottle washer, the steri- 


lizer. It is a long list. Hoisting hay and filling the silo 
are some other items. 


The lever which puts ru- 
ral electrification across is 


owner in town that the nor- 
mal farm consumption is 
greater than the normal do- 
mestic consumption in town. 
There is not much difference 
between rural and urban uses 
for electricity in the home, 
but the minute the farmer 
steps out of the house he 
finds something to do with 
electricity which will save his 
time, make his work more 
efficient, and enable him to 
turn out products of higher 
quality. He walks past the 
pump; asmall electric motor 
will do the work of pump- 
ing water. He goes on to 
the woodpile ; a motor-driven 
saw will cut the wood in a 


A group of TVA officials. 
Left to right: Llewellyn 
Evans, chief electrical engi- 
neer; B. B. Bessesen, electri- 
cal engineer, and David E. 


the commercial use of elec- 
tricity on the farm. Hence 
if we concentrate on the 
farms where electricity is a 
necessity as an adjunct to 
the farm business and plan 
our transmission lines intel- 
ligently, it becomes possible 
to provide electric service 
for small rural users who 
otherwise could not have it. 
It costs about as much to 
transmit electricity from the 
generating plant to the user 
as -it does to generate it in 
the first place. We have 
two fundamental principles 
to work on—(1) the larger 
normal consumption of elec- 
tricity on the farm compared 
to that of the domestic user 
in town, and (2) the possi- 
bility of reducing the aver- 
age transmission cost by 


ienthal, director. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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HE old lady sat alone on the veranda. She rocked 

slowly, and smiled as she embroidered. The sun 

smiled down upon her and upon the dainty new 
bungalow and its richly flowered garden in one oi 
Richmond’s most attractive suburbs. 

She was tiny and fragile, but she seemed to belong 
in that particular spot of that particular veranda. eTo 
the whole place she gave an air of intimacy and homi- 
ness that fitted in with Virginia's ancient reputation for 
hospitality. It would have been difficult to guess her 
age: 65 perhaps, or maybe 70—but one could not mis- 
take the fact that she was contented. 

A car stopped in the street beyond the white wall 
surrounding the modest grounds. Miss Mary’s em- 
broidery dropped to her lap and her eyes quested through 

- the wrought iron gate to the curb where she saw the 
little sedan and the attractive young couple emerging 
from it. 

The man was tall and broad; not handsome, perhaps, 
in the classic sense, but undeniably attractive. The girl 
was small—almost as tiny as Miss Mary herself. She 
was pretty, too, in a cuddly way—although even at this 
distance Miss Mary fancied that the line of her chin and 
the poise of her head showed strength. 

The air was unbelievably quiet; the leaves scarcely 
stirred, and the voices of the couple came clearly to 
her ears. 

“It’s silly,” the young man said earnestly. 
only throw ourselves off balance.” 

“I adore being silly,” answered the girl. “And the 
place really is beautiful.” 


“We'll 


HE old lady rose, placed her embroidery neatly on 

the chair, and moved toward the gate. She was 
smiling a welcome as she opened this gate and deliber- 
ately avoided a chaste sign which had been planted in 
the narrow strip of emerald lawn separating stucco wail 
and sidewalk. 

The sign read simply: OPEN FOR INSPECTION. 

“Won't you come in?” She was the lady of the house, 
welcoming her guests. 
.” The young man hesitated. 
house? I'll be delighted to 


“T was wondering 


“You'd like to see the 
show you around.” 
“Don’t bother—please.” 
for,” explained Miss Mary. 


“I’m employed by the real estate company.” 


“That's what I’m here 


The house seemed empty now that Miss Mary was 
no longer on the veranda with her embroidery. Her 
presence there had made it look like a home; now it was 
merely a very artistic bungalow, in an exquisite setting 
of lawn and garden. 


On the veranda the visitors turned. The girl clasped 
her hands. “Oh!” she cried, “it’s beautiful! Just what 
we've been looking for.” 

She turned impulsively to Miss Mary. “We're going 
to be married,” she said. ‘“We’re home hunting.” 

The faded blue eyes lighted. “This is a very won- 
deriul home.” 

Their progress through the place was flatteringly 
slow. The young man, at first reluctant, became 
enthusiastic. The trio moved breathlessly from room 
to room, exclaiming over each tiny architectural detail, 
and twice Miss Mary saw the young man reach out 
impulsively and press the girl’s hand. 


It really was the ultimate in small homes. Of the 
English type, it was a veritable jewel-box, modern in 
every detail. The bathroom was of colored tile; there 
was a kitchen which caused the prospective bride to 
exclaim with delight, and they enthused over the lavish- 
ness of closet space. Situated on a corner just two 
blocks away from Beverly Boulevard, its lot was gen- 
erous in size and prettily landscaped. The wall insured 
privacy, yet—because it was not built flush with the 


© There's nothing too good fur our Progressive 
Farmer Family. We had planned another story 
for March, but it can keep. So here’s a story 
especially written for The Progressive Farmer by 
one of the greatest masters among American short 
story writers—Octavus Roy Cohen, of Birming- 
ham. Everyone will enjoy his beautifully told 
romance and near-tragedy of these two young 
lovers—all the more colorful for being  pic- 
tured against the gray background of “Miss 


Mary's” own still-loved dreams of yesterday. 


sidewalk—gave an impression of beauty to the casual 
passer-by, thanks to the frame of lawn between wall 
and sidewalk. 

During the entire inspection trip there was no word 
of criticism. And when they returned to the veranda 
and seated themselves on the steps, the girl summarized 
their opinion. 

“We've looked everywhere, and this is the first time 
we’ve seen exactly the house we want.” 

The old lady nodded gravely. “I think it is the 
sweetest home I've ever seen.” 


YESTERDAY 


By OCTAVUS 
Roy COHEN 
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“A tiny head appeared 
over the back of th 
lounge, now drawn very 
near the fireplace ...4 
pert little hat and tw 
eyes filled with tears.” 


SMITE 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY EVELYN HINMAN 


“I'm afraid,” sighed the young man, “that it is 
entirely too costly.” 


“What is the price?” asked the girl. 
“Twelve thousand dollars,” answered Miss Mary. 


HE young man whistled. “Less than I thought, but 

it’s still too much for us.” I 

His words and manner indicated finality, but the git! 
moved closer. “It’s a bargain at that price, Jim.” 


“IT know it is . . . but the price isn’t ours.” 


“We could spend that much.” 

“Tt isn’t what we planned, dear.” ' 

“I know. But we didn’t expect to find just this home, 
either.” She clasped a shapely knee in both hands and 
sighed. “I won't argue with you, Jim . . . but it would 
be wonderful. I have a feeling that it’s just the hous 
we want. Of course it wouldn't leave us as much capité 
as we hoped to have when we started housekeeping, but 

I think we’d more than make up for it in happiness. 

“Don't you think we’d be happier in a more modes | 
place? Doesn't it strike you as rather extravagant . «+ | 


She made a girlishly impulsive gesture; a gesture | 
of modern youth flaunting the future. “Yes, it’s 
travagant. You are right that buying it would drain 
our capital too much . . . but Jim, I’m just foolish W 


enough to think that we should.” There was a dreamy, ing V 
far-away light of the young homemaker in her wide-se that n 
hazel eyes. “I know how we'd furnish it, Jim 
She went over the house room by room, oblivious to het d ' : 
audience, painting a word picture that caused him t own 
look far into the future. “ . . . And that living room: Wwagor 
think of the furniture we looked at the other day. The Specia 
big lounge backed up against the long wall, and—” Parts, 

“That's the first place I disagree,” interrupted Jim McC 
“The lounge ought to be drawn up before the fireplace. Ing w 


“No!” She was shocked. “The style of that room 
is essentially formal. You can’t spoil the whole effect 
by arranging the lounge that way.” 

“But I've always dreamed of a lounge facing tht 606 5 
fireplace, Pat—with a reading light beside it, and a table 
in back and a smoking stand nearby.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 
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THIS NEW McCORMICK-DEERING 


THE NEW W-12 TRACTOR 

This new McCormick-Deering tractor 
brings you just the right amount of power 
(16% b.h.p.) for small farm operation. It 
offers exceptional operating economy, run- 
ning on one gallon of fuel an hour in the 
hardest kind of work. Compact design and 
short turning radius make it an ideal unit for 
operation in close quarters. The W-12 hasa 
speed range from 2% to 4% miles an hour, 
low center of gravity, and an adjustable 
drawbar adaptable to use with all farm ma- 
chines. Pneumatic tires can be furnished in 
place of steel wheels. 


THE McCORMICK-DEERING 3-PLOW 
MODEL W-30 
This brand-new larger tractor is compact, short- 
turning, easy-steering, with latest-type oil and dirt 
seals. It has 19 ball and 14 roller bearings, replace- 


EQUIPMENT 


Is Designed for the 


FOR ORCHARD WORK—THE O-12 

This new Model O-12 McCormick-Deering tractor 
is like the W-12, except that it has a flexible speed 
range from 2% to 104% miles an hour. Its low height, 
rubber tires, and swinging drawbar make it the ideal 
tractor for orchard work. It pulls a 16-in. or two 10-in. 
plow bottoms and other tools of proportionate size. 


} for traction in loose soil. 


able cylinders, and hardened exhaust-valve seat inserts. ; 


A beautiful and powerful tractor of lasting quality. 


THE McCORMICK-DEERING WEBER WAGON 

herever farm wagons are used the McCormick-Deer- 
ing Weber is known. Not only by name but for the things 
that name stands for. From the far-off day in 1845 —eighty- 
nine years ago— when the first Weber Wagon was made, 
down to the present time, Weber quality has made these 
wagons famous. An outstanding new feature is the use of a 
Special non-fading paint which preserves the life of the wood 
Parts, When you are ready to buy a new wagon buy a 
McCormick-Deering Weber and you will be through buy- 
‘NZ wagons for a long time. 

Consult the McCormick-Deering dealer or write us 
about any problem of farm operation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


$06 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 
(Incorporated) 


NEW Deal in Farming 


THE FARMALL 12 TRACTOR ( 

_ This is the smallest of the three Farmall tractor 
sizes, designed to handle all cotton and general 
farm power work on small farms and to help out on 
bigger farms. The F-12 makes power farming prac- 
tical on thousands of southern farms that never be- 
fore could use mechanical power economically. It 
is unmatched in size, performance, and price. 
This tractor is already immensely popular among 
cotton and other row-crop farmers everywhere. 


Note the big, soft, low-pressure tires 


Durinc the depression 
years the engineering depart- 
ment of International Har- 
vester has been hard at work 
designing new machines and 
improving the older lines. 
This new equipment for every 
farm operation is now at your 
Services 


Below: ELECTRIC WELDING 
OPERATION ON THE 
McCORMICK-DEERING ALL- 
PURPOSE FARM TRUCK 


STURDY NEW TRUCK 10 /efi) 
ALL-STEEL, ALL-PURPOSE 

The new McCormick-Deering farm 
truck features all-steel construction, elec- 
tric welding, roller bearings, Alemite 
lubrication, telescoping reach, swivel 


NEW No. 2 ROUGHAGE MILL 


This new McCormick-Deering hammer mill 
will grind all kinds of roughages and small grains. 


It is of the flywheel type, equipped with 2 cutter 
knives and 28 swinging hammers. A self-feeder 
and conveyor apron with traveling fingers assure 
uniform feeding. An automatic governor, a com- 
plete assortment of grinding screens, and a large 
steel hopper are other features. There are also 
smaller McCormick - Deering hammer mills — 


‘No. 1-A and No. 1-B. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


This truck has Replaceable Cylinders 
. Investigate this great economy feature in 
this popular 1%-ton farm truck. “Worth 
$500 extra in my International,” writes 
one enthusiastic owner. Inter- 
national truck sizes, bodies, 
and equipment for every 
man’s hauling. See the dealer 
or an International branch, or 
write us direct. 


coupling, auto-steering front wheels, 
cushion spring tractor hitch which can 
be quickly interchanged with steel pole 
for horses, and bracket adjustments for 
38 or 42-inch box. 


There are 154 lineal inches of elec- 
tric welding on this unusual farm truck, 
occurring in 64 different places. Nine- 
teen minor assemblies are secured by 
electric welding. 
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Two-HorseE CULTIVATION Pays Bic PRoFiIts 
-Takes Care of Ten Acres More Corn With No More Man Power 


More horse power is coming into use ‘n the South. 


UCH attention has been given in South Carolina 

by the Extension Service the past several years 

to the shifting of farming from a one-horse basis 
to at least a two-horse basis, with J. T. McAlister as 
general-in-charge. 

The late Col. J. S. Newman, first professor of agri- 
culture at Clemson et said that the best thing a 
one-horse farmer can do is to get another norse. Mak- 
ing two-horse farmers out of one-horse farmers won't 
solve our agricultural problems, but it will go a long 
ways towards increasing the volume produced per farm 
family with little increased cost, and permit the growing 
of feed crops so essential to livestock and diversified 
farming. 

At least 10 more acres of corn or other feed crops 
are possible when a two-horse cultivator is used instead 
of single plows. 

The chief drawbacks to greater progress towards 
general adoption of two-horse machines are (1) the cost 
of equipment and (2) the lack of cash or credit for the 
extra work animal. But real progress is evident from 
year to year, and the county farm agents are rendering 
valuable service to farmers.in helping to get them started 
in the use of two-horse equipment, the ultimate hope 
being to make the two-horse equipment set-up the rule. 

The “method” demonstrations which Mr. 
McAlister has conducted were planned to 


—U. S. D. A. Pictures 


- By A. B. BRYAN cents per pound of lint. On a five-acre field of corn ke 
Agricultural Editor, Clemson College produced a good crop at 35 cents per bushel. 
the value of two-horse machinery, and though unfor- 


tunate in having only one arm, he has been able with 
the riding cultivator to produce a cotton crop, the plant. 


hours is necessary. This is a net saving of 31 hours per 
acre and on 20 acres of cotton this would amount to 620 
hours, which would permit the growing of as much as ing of seed with a one-horse planter being the only ex 
20 acres of other crops in addition to cotton, As many ception. The two-horse riding cultivator was used in 
as 50 acres of row crops are being handled with two preparing the land, opening rows, putting down ferti 
mules, one man, and a cultivator. lizer and bedding, and in doing the entire job of cultiva 
tion, Mr. Powers himself riding the machine. 


> 


HAT two-horse cultivators are practicable and A 
profitable even in the Piedmont section where most For four years Powers has used the two-horse cul 
of the farms are rolling and not suited to many types tvator and his work has been an object lesson An ltr 
of farm machinery, is pointed out by Ernest Carnes, Clency to other Laurens farmers, seven of his neighbor 
Spartanburg County farm agent, citing the experience "0W having them in operation. 
of W. P. Powell, who cultivated 17 acres of cotton with 
a two-horse cultivator and produced lint cotton at a cost LLUSTRATING the tendency’ towards two-hors 
of 4.3 cents per pound. Mr. Powell had one field of cot- cultivators in the level lands of the Coastal plains is 
ton which was planted with a hill dropper, and which he the experience of Sumter County farmers. 


did not ‘hoe at all, producing approximately a bale per Two-horse cultivators are widely used by the better 


acre. farmers of Sumter County in the Coastal Plains, who 
Another instance cited by Mr. Carnes is that of thus save labor and time in handling growing row crops 
Julian Wingo, who used two-horse cultivators with both ‘One man and two mules will do with one of the cult- 
cotton and corn. Despite very dry weather and conse-  vators the work of three men and three mules,” says 
quent lower yield, Mr. Wingo produced cotton at 5.3. Jules L. Brogden, who uses them with corn and cotton 
for laying off rows as well as complete cult: 

° vation. The labor saved, he says, will pay fot 


“educate” the farmers in the efficient use 
of two-horse machines. The “books” used 
in teaching were the various types of 
equipment or attachments that may be used 
on’ cultivators, such as fertilizer distribu- 
tors, the various sweeps, shovels, and gang 
plows, and the adjustments possible for dif- 
ferent operations. Implement companies co- 
Operated more fully than ever before. Many 
farmers became interested for the first time, 
end they were encouraged to operate the ma- 
chines themselves and get “the feel of it.” 


N Beaufort County in an effort to reduce the 

production costs of Irish potatoes a com- 
bination of tractor preparation of seedbed 
and two-horse cultivator thereafter was tried, 
and Mr. McAlister reports an average of $25 
less per acre than the average of costs where 
two-horse outfits were not used. 

Cotton demonstrations with two-horse cul- 
tivators show average yield of 397 pounds ‘of 
lint per acre produced with an average of 37.6 
mule hours and 38 man hours, the cost of 
production being $17.87 per acre, or 4.87 cents 
per pound of lint. 

The corn demonstrations showed a yield 
of 25 bushels per acre produced with 37.3 
mule hours and 18.3 man hours, the costs 
of production being $6.76 per acre, or 29.6 
cents per bushel. 

According to cotton contest and other 
records of the South Carolina Extension 
Service, it requires 65 hours of labor up to the 
time of harvest to grow an acre of cotton 
when single plows are used. This includes all 
operations of land preparation, hoeing, etc. 
When two-horse cultivators are used only 34 


a cultivator in one season, ard there is 
trouble to teach Negro farm hands to operate 
oe 29 them satisfactorily. 
Poems of Nature: “Peach Blossoms ' a 
‘I run 14 plows with seven men and seven 
Nightly the hoarfrost eneee cultivators,” says Joe Davis, another Sumter 
The young grass of the fle “ 
farmer, and I find one such team equal 
The buds of the oak unsealed; three men with one-horse plows.” Even though 
he likes the cultivators better for cotton that 
But over the southern slope, sfor corn, he is reducing cotton and growifg 
In the heat and hurry of hope, y : 
The wands of the peach tree first more corn for hogs and chickens. 
Into rosy beauty burst; In 1924, according to County Agent J. M 
A breath, and the sweet buds ope! 2 hes 
A day, and the orchards bare, Eleazer, there were a dozen or so of thes 
i Lerma in bert to be fair, riding cultivators in Sumter. In 1927 the num 
aigntly lemseives adorn 
With a scarf the spring at the door ber was 286; in 1928 there were 337; sim 
Has sportively flung before, then the count is lost—the increase has bet 
On a stranded cloud of the morn, 
so great. 
What spirit of Persia cometh © 
And saith to the buds, “Unclose!” oe Se 
r woodland wi ower blows? i 
sont in sod A County Agent Started a Library 
ariands eacn arren ro 
of that UST after J. W. Artz became farm 
the baby’s tender breast, 
And the boy’s pure lips unpressed, agent in Polk County, N. C., a few books 
And the pink of the maiden’s cheek? papers, and magazines began to peda in 
his office, and with these accessible to all wh 
While the apple's blood is cold, might seek them, this small beginning of 4 
Remembering the snow. library began to grow and more folks dropped 
Pain, Doubt and Death are over! in to read. Also more books, magazines, 
Who thinks, today, of toil? were donated. The problem of a_ librariat 
The fields ar@ certain of glover, A 
ha cf wine and oi. was solved in the simplest possible way. 
— — Fe the North blank tablet was on a table and in it was & 
rowsily peeret or e 
In the orchards, and still delays? tered the name of the book, the name of the 
The peach and the poet know visitor, and the date the book was taket 
Under the chill the glow, | the 
And the token of golden days. These notations were marked out when 
r 
—BAYARD TAYLOR. book was returned. 

This Polk County library became so pont 
lar that an unused building nearby has heel 
taken over as a library building as service & 

fae? panded through the acquisition of more books 


Herman Powers, Laurens County, is demonstrating & 
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NITROGEN 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


POTASH 


a better FERTILIZER for better times 


HIS is an epoch-making year. There are 

changing conditions on every side. Much is 
being done to bring better times to the farmer. 
Bright tobacco growers will bend every effort to 
produce a better quality, higher-priced crop on 
areduced acreage. Most low-grade tobacco will 
probably never reach the floor. 


It is more important than ever to make sure 
you are using the proper fertilizer. Remember, 
potash is the quality-producing element in to- 
bacco fertilizer. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture recommend a fertilizer containing 
6 to 10% potash for bright tobacco. 


esenicat analysis of high-quality tobacco 
plants proves that a 1,000- pound crop con- 
tains more than three times as much potash as 
800 pounds of 3%-potash fertilizer contains. In 
fact, this analysis shows that tobacco removes 
from the soil more potash than both nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid combined. 

If you are dissatisfied with your yields and 
quality you probably have not been using the 
proper fertilizer. Plan now to use a mixture 
well-balanced with plenty of potash this sea- 
son. Tell your fertilizer man you want 3-8-8 
TOBACCO FERTILIZER. 


ccetine to the new North Carolina fer- 
titizer laws, the nitrogen in a fertilizer analysis 
will now be expressed as nitrogen instead of 
ammonia as in the past. This means that this 
year’s fertilizer as compared with last year’s 
fertilizer Of the same analysis will contain 
about 21% more actual nitrogen. 


Fertilizer containing too much nitrogen pro- 
duces rough,bony tobacco. Avoid this by select - 
ing a fertilizer mixture in which the nitrogen 
has been well-balanced with plenty of potash. 
Tell your fertilizer man you want 3-8-8 
TOBACCO FERTILIZER. 


3-8-8 TOBACCO FERTILIZER is nothing 
new. It has proven its value in tests conducted 
over a period of years throughout the entire 
bright tobacco belt. The results of these tests 
show that farmers can very profitably apply 
two or three times as much potash as the aver- 
age crop receives. The table below shows the 
results obtained by increasing the potash con- 
tent of the average fertilizer used by 138 
farmers on 1,242 acres of bright tobacco. 


In these tests a fertilizer containing 8% 
potash was compared with a fertilizer contain- 
ing 3% potash, or a fertilizer containing 10% 
potash was compared with a fertilizer contain- 
ing 5% potash, etc. i 


GAIN IN DOLLARS PER ACRE FROM INCREASING 
THE POTASH IN THE FARMERS’ FERTILIZER 
AT AN AVERAGE COST OF $3 PER ACRE 
Year South Carolina 
1928 $45.27 no tests $25.12 
1929 36.99 $20.62 30.75 
1930 39.60 24.85 18.75 
1931 28.46 32.84 21.91 


This extra cash from bright tobacco was ob- 
tained not only from increased yields, but also 
from greatly improved quality. The North Car- 


olina Tobacco Experiment Station has said: 
‘‘Potash is perhaps the most important sing!> 
constituent of the fertilizer mixture for th> 
growing of tobacco from che standpoint ci 


quality.”’ 


3-8-8 TOBACCO FERTILIZER ¢gives best 
results with closer rows, closer spacing, rid¢e 
cultivation and late topping. Set more plan‘s 
per acre and top after about half the crop is 
gathered. 3-8-8 holds the tobacco on the hill 
after it matures, without burning, producing a 
thin, grainy leaf with “high-dollar’’ quality. 

When you buy fertilizer, remember that 800 
pounds of 3-8-8 usually costs less than 1,000 
pounds of 3-8-3, yet 800 pounds of 3-8-8 con- 
tains more actual plant food and is a much 
better balanced fertilizer. Tell your fertilizer 
man you want 3-8-8 TOBACCO FERTILIZER. 


7... New Deal Demands Quality! The growers 
who produce the best tobacco will benefit most 
from better times. Plan now to produce a thin 
leaf on the bright side. Use the best cultural 
methods, correct spacing, high topping and the 
proper amounts of 3-8-8 TOBACCO FERTIL- 
IZER. The extra potash in this fertilizer adds 
the grain and texture that brings more on 
the floor. 


Your fertilizer man recognizes the impor- 
tance of furnishing you with the mixture which 
will pay you best under present conditions. He 
now has 3-8-8 TOBACCO FERTILIZER on sale. 
Tell him you want to produce ‘“‘high-dollar”’ 
tobacco in 1934. Tell him you want 3-8-8 TO- 
BACCO FERTILIZER. 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Building, ATLANTA, GA. - 
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OUTHERN SWAMPS Have Hap No FRIENDs 


But Now a Famous American Biographer Praises Them 


WAMPS have no friends. Someone is always start 
S ing a movement to wipe them out, as if they were 
sinks of uselessness and miasma. The very name 

of swamp is used to connotate something sinister. 

And yet swamps are not necessarily useless, mias- 
matic, or sinister. In the South Atlantic States, where 
they are larger and more numerous than in any other 
part of the United States, they are often not only in- 
ovensive to human life but are actually healthful, and 
contain besides extraordinary if frequently overlooked 
_ beauties. 

When in spring the azalea raises its massy heads, 
torchlike and vivid, against the sober background oi 
tillansia, the hanging gray moss whose beard was longer 
than those of the Spanish conquistadors for whom it was 
named, the effect is like no other in the world. Oniy south- 
ern America furnishes this two-color wash in scarlet and 
gray, full of a sombre gravity, yet alight with the 
torches of spring. It is difficult not to believe that Edgar 
Allan Poe’s poems owed much to his solitary rambles 
among Southern swamps. 


Mistaken Ideas of Unhealthfulness 


NXHE chief characteristics of the Southern swamp is its 
dark water, due to the leaching of humic soils. It is 
so dark that in the mass it appears to be black. A glass- 
ful, if held to the light, proves it actually to be the color 
of translucent coffee, containing rich tones of brown. It 
is occasionally odorous of vegetation, and to the stranger 
accustomed to clear waters of other climes, it is some- 
times repellent. He might be inclined to associate it with 
fevers and malignant germs. In such a case he would be 
mistaken. The waters of the great Dismal Swamp of 
Virginia and North Carolina, for instance, are not at 
all malignant; on the contrary, the native residents drink 
the juniper water of Lake Drummond there, flavored 
with the juices of the white cedar, without harm and 
even thrive on it. 

Swamps are by no means unhealthful places to live 
in, as is proved by the number of people who habitually 
dwell and labor within or near their borders without 
harm. Their high acidity and lack of oxygen keep down 
bacteria, and so long as they are full of water there is 
a constant off-drainage, perhaps imperceptible to the eye 
but none the less present, which prevents the formation 
of the stagnant pools which breed the germ-carrying 
mosquito. It is when prolonged drouths halt the move- 
ment of the water that swampy pools may infect the 
unhardened with malaria. 

But the fevers, the miasmas, and the goblin-like 
eerms which imaginative writers ascribe to the lowly 
swiamp—these are not necessarily native to it, and indeed 


By PHILLIPS RUSSELL 


©@ Famous all over America is Phillips Russell. 
Nearly every well read American knows his biogra- 
phics of Emerson, Franklin, and John Paul Jones, 
and his newest—‘William the Conqueror.” In. this 
unique article Mr. Russell defends the swamps of his 
native Dixie against undeserved opprobrium. 


may be no more plentiful there than in the uplands. A 
hillside industrial village, where the inhabitants cluster 
thickly and drainage and sanitation are imperfect, may 
be far more threatening to human life than any swamp. 

It is the smell of upturned swamp soil which sets the 
fears of the uninitiated working. But it is only the odor 
of decaying leaves and stems, ammoniac and occasionally 
sulphurous. Unaccustomed smells may offend tempo- 


The hanging gray moss whose beard was longer 
than those of the Spanish istadors for whom 


it was named. 


rarily, but they do not destroy. Otherwise laboratories 
and test tubes would long ago have slain all our chemists. 


Two Seasons of Peculiar Beauty 


AS it is only the prejudiced eye which sees swamps 
as ugly. They have two seasons of peculiar beauty. 
It is difficult for the swamp lover to decide whether he 
prefers his swamps in spring or fall. The swamp of 
spring, with its clusters of burgeoning green threaded 
by the red filaments of the maple and the gold of yellow 
jasmine, has the charm of promise; but its bordering 
flowers, white violets, cinquefoil, bluets, and blue-eyed 
grass, are apt to be few and thin. 

It is in the fall of the year that the swamp bursts 
into clarion colors and that its flowers are most numer- 


MASTER FARMERS Discuss IMPORTANT 


C UTSTANDING features of our February issue 
were these :— 

1. David R. Coker’s plan (page 4) for having the 
South grow its own wheat. 

2. H. H. Benneti’s magnificent appeal to save South- 
ern soils from erosion (page 8). 

3. Lespedeza experiences, on page 5. 

4. Our editorial, “Needed Changes in Acreage Re- 
duction Program” (page 3), and Dr. Butler’s “Gin Con- 
trol up to Congress” (page 12). 

We have asked Master Farmers of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina to comment 
on these articles and here are some of their 


seyvbeans the same year, because the beans are harvested 
too late to allow a cover crop to get growth enough to 
protect the soil in the winter. 

F. P. Latham, Beaufort County, North Carolina: 1 
have read with considerable interest Mr. Coker’s article. 
This plan has been practiced in this eastern section 20 
vears or more, especially so with oats and soybeans, 
the writer having produced and harvested some 20,000 
bushels of soybeans grown after wheat and oats in 1931. 
But the fact that our soils and seasons enable us to do 
this kind of farming does not justify the thought that 


ous and full. The vivid red foliage of that tree whig 
most loves the soil and shelter of swamps—the black guy 
—lies athwart the massed evergreen of pines. Th 
poplar turns gold above the bronze of the stunted oak 
and the. crimson sumac. 


Swamps have a further use as reservoirs whose spongy 
contents assist in checking floods and retaining surphy 
water which is afterwards released into slow-running 
brooks and creeks. Many a coastal river has its sour 
ina humble swamp. 


Sanctuaries 


HESE reservoirs of moisture are also reservoirs of 

plant and animal life in areas constantly threatened 
by sweeping forest fires. Until certain of the Souther 
States aroused themselves to the danger and began tj 
organize fire fighting forces, these blazes roamed ove 
vast areas, destroying seeds and shrubs and well-nigh 
wiping out all wild flowers except those protected by 
the wettest bogs. That is why certain plants can k 


- found today only within the shelter of swamps. Know 


edge of this has set up raids by those persons in search 
of rare flowers and beautiful shrubs. In consequence 
many counties in the Southern States are throwing the 
mantle of legal protection over their swamps for th 
first time in history. 


Birds and furry animals also find in swamps a refuge 
which seldom fails them. In view of the statement 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, president of the America 
Museum of Natural History, that we are in an epoch 
which will see the end of mammalian life, we may & 
thankful that such natural refuges exist. And _ birds? 
Behind screens of reed and shrub the wild turkey can 
relax his usual caution and gobble his love call in the 
spring. 
defiant hoot. Ducks, loons, and bitterns enjoy the dark 
pools, around whose edges prowl the dignified heron, 
blue and green, the nervous coot, and the probing woot 
cock. The robin that does not care for long journeys 
to the deep South establishes winter headquarters i 
Carolina swamps, becoming wild and shy here, although 
so tame in his summers among Northern gardens. 


Swamp pools teem with fish, especially catfish, str 
nies, pickerel, and black bass, and including those typi 
cally mid-Southern fish, the goggle-eye, the warmouth 
and the robin redbreast, which last is an unusual 
brilliant bream. As long as the pools are connected 
currents, there need be small fear of malaria, for thei 
finned agents make it their business to keep down fii 
progeny of Mrs. Anopheles, the fatal singer of nocturmdl 
war songs. 


FARM PROBLEMS 


it can be carried on from year to year without great 
loss of soil fertility. In fact, I do not know a hardet 
combination on soils than small grain and soybeans whe 
worked to extremes. 


J. Wade Drake, Anderson County, South Carolina’ 

If we of the South would determine to grow wheat # 
we have been determined to grow cotton, we could make 
bigger yields. I have always grown my own whet 
averaging about 25 bushels, and find that followingé 
wheat crop with soybeans or peas and leaving the residue 
on the land wonderfully improves its mechanical cond 
tion as well as fertility. . . . As for erosion, I thinka 
combination of terracing, rotation, and sti 

cropping is necessary. There shoul 


replies :— 


C. H. Seely, Sussex County, Virginia: 
Mr. Coker’s idea for the South to grow its 
own wheat is sound. If the South is ever to 
enjoy its share of prosperity, we have got to 
stop sending away all the money we make 
from cotton, tobacco, and peanuts to buy 
things we can grow here just as well as they 
can in the West. . Mr. Bennett is preach- 
ing the right gospel about erosion. I only 
wish he recommended the use of as much 
drain tile as possible on land that is flat or 
gently rolling. We are getting all our main 
drain ditches tiled and try to keep every acre 
covered in winter with rye or barley, wheat 
or oats. 


Ben Middleton, Fairfax County,.Virginia : 
I] think Mr. Coker’s plan for having the 
South grow its own wheat is fine. But on 
my land I do not like to follow wheat with 


Virginia subscribers. 


the education of our children. 


throughout the state. 


Governor Peery Sends Greetings 


E ASKED the new chief executive of the Old Dominion, 
Governor George C. Peery, for a message to our 40,000 
In reply Governor Peery writes as follows :— 
“However deep the depression may become, we cannot neglect 
The state and the counties should 
coéperate in insuring a minimum school term of eight months 
To that end, I favor an increase in the state 
appropriation to the cost of public instruction, but I do not feel 
that land and tangible personal property now taxed by the localities 
should be called upon to bear the greater burden. 

“I will favor such constructive measures as will help to relieve 
distress in our farming communities, to restore farm values, to 
provide a fair return to the farmer for his products and to help 
in the restoration of prosperity to our rural sections. There can 
be no permanent prosperity in this country unless the farmers are 
given a fair share of it.” 


be a government control limit of the numbe 
of cotton bales produced or ginned in liew® 
a reduction of acreage. * : 
E. M. Slauson, James City County, Vie 
ginia: While the South can grow wheat quilt 
successfully, much of it would lack the mill: 
ing qualities of wheat grown in the North 
west and as a rule we cannot compete with 
the methods of seeding and harvesting ® 
practiced in the regular wheat growing S 
tions. With the tractor and other ™® 
chinery, scientific methods, and improved s@@ 
varieties, there must be some plan of 0 
trolled production, or we will plunge heat 
long into overproduction again. .. . ud 
of this eroded land should never have Dé@ 
placed under cultivaticn. Why not let & 
government make an effort to get it back 
forests for the future generations? ~- 
T. E. Osborne, Henderson County, Nott 
(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 50) 


At night the owl is privileged to sound hig 
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CHEVROLET ANNOUNCES 


which 

a evolutionary new of bwpruced 
spongy ‘ 

ma You farm owners, who play such abig huskier, and heavier all the way 


Bigger, huskiermodelsfeature part in making Chevrolet trucks the  ’round. They develop more power and 
. . ss fastest-selling in the world, are going higher speed. Yet the tried and proved 
an entirely new engine, giving to be really excited about the 1934 Fade engine, due to a Dlr. 


models, now on display. Because : 
more power on less fuel Chevrolet engineers produced 


an improvement that makes Chev- fuel than ever—and 
than ever! rolet farm trucks different from any lowest operating cost in the farm-truc 


other trucks on the market. It’s field. And here’s more good news to 
the Blue-Flame engine, the first really | ™atch that: Chevrolet prices are far 
VCHEVROLET , great truck improvement in years. and away the lowest at which trucks 
—| Tlere are the remarkable facts: The combining such power, apeed, capac- 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE new Chevrolet trucks are bigger, ity and economy have ever been sold! 


Source 
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for the 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


aad these es 
THEN SEE THE TRUCKS 


Blue-Flame Engine 
Bigger Bodies 
Heavier Frames 
Stronger Brakes 
Better Cooling 


Huskier Transmissions 
and Rear Axles 


Stabilized Front End 
Finer Cabs 


Low delivered prices and 
easy G.M.A.C. terms 
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Permanent 
Improvements 


TENNESSEE 
Sheet Steel 


AMERICAN 


INVESTMENTS 


O investment of your farm 

income which you can make 
this year will be so sure, so 
safe, so certain to pay dividends 
for many years to come as the 
money you may put into such 
permanent improvements’ as 
AMERICAN wire fence and 
TENNESSEE sheet steel build- 
ings. Such improvements can’t 
be lost or stolen. They can’t 
be wrecked by the mismanage- 
ment of others. If properly 
constructed they can’t be sud- 
denly destroyed by fire or light- 
ning. They will increase the 
value of your farm property and 
your farm earnings, cut down 
your repair bills, reduce your 
upkeep to the minimum and 
virtually remove all fire and 
lightning risks. But when you 
buy, remember this: Choose 
brands which bear established 
reputations. “TENNESSEE”’ 
Sheet Steel and “AMERICAN” 
Wire Fence are names which, 
thru the years, have symbolized 
long life and outstanding ser- 
vice. See your dealer or write 
for literature. 


TENNESSEE 


COAL, IRON & R. R. CO. 
Subsidiary of United S States Steel Corporation 
General Offices: Brown-Marx Building, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
District Offices in Principal Cities. 


THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Likes Bill and Dr. Holland 


NE thing I like about The Pro- 

gressive Farmer is that it is clean. 
There is nothing in its columns to 
poison the mind and appeal to the 
meaner passions. What a flood of 
trashy literature is turned loose in the 
world today and how dangerous these 
things are to those who read them! 

I like the editorials, and admire the 
way you treat those subjects in which 
all farmers should be interested. I 
also read with deep interest the mes- 
sages from Dr. Holland, and hope he 
will continue giving us sermons just 
as good as his last. Then there is dear 
old Bill Casper—how “human” he is! 
As we read his letter there comes be- 
fore us a mental picture of a man who 
lives close to nature and loves the farm 
and everything connected with it! 
Somehow I love a man like that and 
only wished we had more like him. 

JOHN R. JORDAN. 


(Pastor, Star-Biscoe-Candor 
Baptist Churches). 


Marketing and Processing 


T IS evident that “Food Agricul- 
ture” needs service units quite dif- 
ferent from “Cotton or Fibre Agri- 
culture.” “Food Agriculture” needs 
service units along these lines :— 
1. To convert grain into food for human 
consumption. 


2. To convert grain and forage into bal- 
anced rations for farm animals. 


3. To process, grade, and package animal 
products, vegetables, and fruits into food 
for humans. 

4. To store (under proper temperature 
and moisture) these products from sea- 
sonal production periods against yearly 
requirements. 


5. Orderly marketing. 

Some of the equipment needed to 
perform this service for food agricul- 
ture is as follows 

Flour mills; feed grinders; feed 
mixing machines; grist and cereal 
mills; oat hullers; community hatch- 
eries; starting brooders for baby 
chicks; egg and poultry buying sta- 
tions; poultry fattening and dressing 
plants; butter making plants or cream 
buying stations; canning plants; small 
beef and pork killing, dressing, and 
curing plants; sweet potato curing 
houses; refrigeration and cold _ stor- 
age, and others. 

The trend in machinery is toward 
smaller units. It is no longer neces- 
sary to invest in enormous equipment 
unless great capacity is needed. Like 
electric motors, modern inventions 
and methods can be made to fit com- 
munity needs. Our next question is :— 

Whose business is it to formulate a 
program and provide this new set-up? 

Necessity will compel action sooner 
or later. The farmers will eventually 
unite into codperative societies and do 
as a body what they cannot do as in- 
dividuals. Or the business men in the 
trade center towns will awake to the 
situation and install the necessary 
equipment to service a “food agricul- 
ture” in addition to “cotton or fibre 
agriculture.” FRANK H. SHIRLEY. 

Oconee County, S. C. 


Use Geese as Hoe Hands 


HAVE been using geese for hoe 

hands in my cotton for five years. 
I haven't had to use a hoe in my cotton, 
except to thin or chop it, which is fast 
work, as you don’t have to take time 
to get the grass. Just turn the geese 
in and they take care of the grass. 
Only one goose to the acre is required 
if one half plows, and not that many 
unless the cotton is badly infested with 


grass. Those who fear grass in cotton 
should try geese and see the results. 

If anyone has cotton and corn in the 
same field it isn’t much expense to 
keep geese out of corn. Only a light 
net wire dbout 30 inches high and 
pulled by hand and staked down so it 
will stand straight is required. 

A goose doesn’t require much feed, 
as an acre of good’corn will feed from 
75 to 100 head. To get the best results 
from geese during grass time, give 
them two or three feeds of corn a week, 
as the grass is tender and not hard for 
the geese to pull, and will keep a goose 
in good shape. 

I think geese are very much cheaper 
than hiring hoe help, and as a general 
rule, in my community, we cannot get 
hoe help when it is needed. The grass 
grows so rapidly it gets a good deal of 
the fertilizer, causing the cotton to be 
stunted if allowed to stand very long. 

R, MceCARTY. 


Smith County, Mississippi. 


Enjoying Work at 92 


AM sending you a short article and 

photograph of myself and citrus 
trees taken a short time ago. I have 
a small grove, about what one man 
can care for. It is on high pine land 
and of good quality. 

I bought the land in the wild and 
with help cleared the land of timber 
and planted my first block of 100 trees 
when I was 79. Then eight years ago 
I planted the ones shown in the pic- 
ture. These have the seventh crop. 

All the trees in bearing gave me a 
paying crop when two years old. The 
past spring I planted with my own 
hands, the same as I did with all the 


Mr. Hampton in his orange grove. 


rest, and am caring for them, too, a 
new block of 200 orange trees. I was 
92 in August and expect to bring this 
grove into bearing at two years old, 
as I have done with all the rest. 
B. M. HAMPTON. 
Pasco County, Florida. 


Writes About R. F. D. Service 


AM wondering how the readers of 

your paper who live on the rural 
routes feel about the great number of 
holidays the government grants its 
mail carriers. It seems to the writer 
that the mail should be delivered six 
days in every week if not the full 
seven. Very often important mail is 
delayed a couple of days in reaching 
its destination, especially when one of 
the holidays and Sunday are together. 


And this delay to the person who § 
trying to build up mail trade may log 
him valuable business. 
Are there others who feel as J do? 
If so, I believe that if enough of y 
would write to the Postoffice Depag, 
ment and our Congressmen and Sep 
tors, we would get the service. 


Reforming Our Tax System 
SHOULD like someone to sho 


H. E. HAMILTON 


the sense of this—taxing (1), GA 
farmer who keeps his property in gogf RE 
shape, by rotating crops, good terra. " 
ing, better buildings, etc., far mop K 
than (2) a farmer who takes ever BE 
thing out of the farm he can get agi AN 
puts nothing back in return. I fayy TH 
the following five policies :— PR 

1. Complete reorganization of stat IT 


and local governmental units, consol. 
dation of counties where practicable 
and adoption of the township system 
used in New England and advocate 
by Thomas Jefferson long ago, wit 
elimination of as many non-essentiak 
as possible. 

2. Stop the sale of farms delinquent 
in taxes. Have a state body to tak 
them over for the purpose of either 
improvement or reforestation with th 

_former owner having the privilege o 
recapture within a specified number of 
e years by paying all costs to the state 

3. Tax farms, buildings, and equip 
ment separately. 

4. Have competent engineers to fix 
specifications for a model owner 
operated farm to go tax free,. am 
graduate the penalties downward for 
lack of fertility, erosion, etc. 

5. There could be a sort of sale 
tax worked out to meet the other cur 
rent needs of the state. 


Pickens County, S. C. 


for improving R. F. D. service. 
What other 92-year-old subscriber 
is actively farming as B. M. Hamp 
ton is? 
Answering Frank H. Shirley ® 
would say that in our opinion, 
fast as they can be educated to do% 


our 


agencies of processing and marketing 
Local community organizations such @& 
the Grange can develop an acquaint 
anceship and community spirit tha 
will foster such enterprises. But tht 
change from a “fiber agriculture” (# 
Mr. Shirley calls cotton farming) #@ 
a “food and fiber agriculture” or & 
versified farming requires prompt a& 


ANY readers will wish to joi 


L. G. PINSON. 


This Month’s Letters 


H. E. Hamilton in his demands 


farmers should operate thet 


tion in setting up the grain mills, cat 


ning 


plants, sweet potato _ storagt 


houses, etc., and where farmers wil 
not themselves build, they should 
courage business men to promote thet 
facilities. 


& 


For 1932 Crop Loans 


F THERE are still farmers in doubt 

to to what “production credit” § 
or how such loans may be obtained, lt 
them see their county agent or write fof 
the three circulars, Production Loams 
Highlighting Production Credit, att 
Organize for Production Credit. Nott 
and South Carolina farmers shoul 
send their requegt to the Produetiol 
Credit Corporation, Columbia, S. © 
Virginia farmers should write 
same corporation at Baltimore, Mé 
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ED, HOW IS IT 
READY FOR MAR- 

€T A WEEK fo >» 
MIMINE, 
AND YOu 
THE TOP 

PRICE FOR 


THAT YOUR 
IS ALWAYS 


SAM, ITS NO SECRET, | KNEW 
THAT IT MEANT DOLLARS IN 
MY POCKET TO 
HAUL THE FIRST 
LOT OF ROASTING 
EARS TO MARKET. 
SO YEARS AGO 
| LOOKED INTO 
Woods SEED CATA- 
iim LOGUE AND FOUND 
VARIETY THEY 
WERE INTRO~ 
 DUCING THAT THEY 
CLAIMED WOULD 
MATURE A FULL 
WEEK AHEAD OF 
OTHERS-BLANDS 
EXTRA EARLY- WELL 
| ORDERED SOME. 


IT? 


mber of 
1€ state 


ED, GLAD TO KNOW 
ABOUT BLANDS EXTRA 
EARLY AN 
PLANT SOME IN 
THE FUTURE. 


MLL SURE 


/A LARGER EAR- 
DELICIOUS TOO. 


1 equip 


s to fix 
owner 
ee,. and 
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sales 
ner cur 


SON. 


I'VE LEARNED ADOUT A LOT OF GooD 
THINGS FROM WOODS SEED BOOK 
THINGS THAT THEY ORIGINATE 
AND INTRODUCE. STEP OVER TO 
MY TOMATO PATCH, 
(LL SHOW YOU 
ANOTHER OF 

nil} THEIR SPECIALTIES 
THERE IT 19, 
WOODS FAMOUS 


HERES ANOTHER 
WONDER, YEARS AGO 
ALL LIMA BEANS 
NEEDED POLES. 
THEN WOOD 
BROUGHT OUT THE || 
FIRST LIMA TO GROW]— 
ON A BUSH, THERE [ess 
THEY ARE, WOODS 
PROLIFIC BUSH LIMA 


BRIMMER 
TOMATO, 
EST -EATING 
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ALL, NO a 
OouBT as 
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WOOD'S 


HERES THEIR CATALOGUE OF FIELD, AND GARDEN SEED, 
{ READ IT THOROUGHLY GECAUSE IM ALWAYS FINDING 
SOME IMPROVED VARIETY THAT THEY ORIGINATED. 
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ANY MANUFACTURER OF TOBACCO FERTILIZER 
TO PROVE ITS CLAIMS OF PERFORMANCE BY 
SCIENTIFIC TESTS, AS WE HAVE DONE FOR ORANGE 


HIS YEAR it is more important than ever for you to 

really study fertilizers, because with crop reduction you 

must get more dollars from every acre, and because with 
government bounty, the more dollars you get per acre, the more 
dollars you get from Uncle Sam. 

That's why we say to you, the only tobacco fertilizer you can 
afford to use is Orange. Because Orange will outproduce, out- 
grow, outqualify and outdo in every way any fertilizer for to- 
bacco known—and we can prove it! 

Two years ago we decided that farmers were entitled to the 


greatest tobacco goods that has ever been known in this 
region! To any fertilizer manufacturer that wants to claim 
equal merit with Orange for his goods we issue a challenge—a 
challenge to show the facts about his goods in careful, accurate, 
impartial tests as we have shown for Orange. 

We are proud of Orange. We are proud of the fact that it 
brings back its few dollars extra cost to the grower so many 
times over; we are proud of the fact that under our guarantee in 
1933 (now withdrawn under the NRA code) Orange gave over 


98 % satisfaction; we are proud of the fact that successful grow- ?P 

facts about tobacco fertilizer. We decided that our claims, our ers use Orange year in and year out, and that more Orange fol- 4 

faith in Orange, and our experience with it were not enough. lowers are added every year; and we are proud that Orange in 24 a 

We decided that the faith of thousands of growers in Orange tests won 22 times! P 

and their experience with it were not enough. If you grow tobacco to make money, consider the facts in oP 

We said: “If Orange is mot what we claim it to be, we want to these pages carefully, because they point to a money-making a 

know it scientifically. And if Orange is, we want to know how conclusion for you—Orange brings more dollars per acre than any ad 

much better it really is.” tobacco goods known! It brings more tobacco per acre, or better AN 

So, in 1932, we had six reputable and prominent growers tobacco—and generally both. : P 

set out 10 tests against Orange! And Orange showed itself to be Use Orange this year and have no regrets. a 
$46.27 per acre better—nearly $100 per ton more! * * * : 

In 1933, we had eight similarly prominent growers set out Jamaca is our regular grade tobacco fertilizer, which we > 

14 tests, and Orange showed itself to be worth $51.71 per recommend highly to those who do not wish to pay the pre- "p 

acre—over $100 per ton more! mium charged for Orange. Jamaca has been known consistently ° E 

We are the only company that has spent its own money in making to outproduce not only other standard goods, but other pre- = 

careful, scientific tests of tobacco fertilizers, and publishing the mium goods. That is why we say “Jamaca is better than anybody = 

results so that the farmers may know the facts. else’s best.”” This quality that isin Orange and Jamaca runs right OM 

And with these through the entire S-D line. Whether for — 

ORANGE 

tests we add further tobacco, cotton, corn, peanuts or grain, S-D E 

evidence to our claim COMES PACKED IN goods are the best fertilizer any grower = 

that Orange is the WINTE COTTON BASS can use. 


SMITH-DOUGLASS CO. Inc. NORFOLK, VA. 
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THE ONLY EXACT TESTS OF 


FERTI 


LIZER EVER 


PUBLISHED BY A MANUFACTURER 


: No. Average 
THE 1933 TESTS Acres Price Per 
in Test 100 Ibs. 
ERAGE FOR ALL COMPETITIVE BRANDS $20.85 
ERAGE FOR SMITH ORANGE 23.42 
L. JENNINGS, REPUBLICAN GROVE, VA. 3 
Plot \—Competitive Fertilizer... 28.38 
Plot 2—SMITH ORANGE........... 34.61 
_ Plot 3—Competitive Fertilizer....... 31.43 
A. G. PHELPS, LAGRANGE, N. C. 5% 
Plot 1—Competitive Fertilizer... 134 15,06 
2—SMITH 1% 14.24 
R. M. DILDAY, AHOSKIE, N. C. 3 
Plot i—SMITH GRANGE. 16.75 
Plot 2—Competitive Fertilizers... 14.25 
Zz. C. BURTON, CEDAR GROVE, N. C. 3 
Plot 1—Competitive 2B 32.60 
- (Crop suffered severe storm damage in midst of 
harvesting time.) 
T. W. STROUD, KINSTON, WN. C. 6 
Plot 1—Competitive 2 19.26 
Plot 2~SMITH 23.80 
Plot 3—Competitive 2 19.36 
Cc. L. GREEN, ROBERSONVILLE, N. C. 6 
Blot 1—SMITH ORANGE: 2 18.75 
Plot 2—Competitive Fertilizer............-...+..-+| 4 17.13 
A. V. JEFFRIES, BURLINGTON, N. C. 3 
lot 1—Competitive 33.84 
Plot 2—SMITH 1 43.22 
3—Competitive Fertilizer............- | 23.10 
_ (Plot 1—At the request of the manufacturer the 
_ fertilizer on this plot was put down in two ap- 
" Plications, part under the tobacco, and part 
as a side-dressing.) 
c. M. NICHOLS, WHITE PLAINS, N. C. 3 
Plot 1—Competitive Fertilizer..............- 14.71 
ot 3—Competitive 15.07 
AVERAGE FOR ALL COMPETITIVE BRANDS £5.23 
AVERAGE FOR ALL ORANGE TESTS ses 19 
Plot 2—SMITH ORANGE. 2 15.85 
JETFRIES, MEBANE, N. C. 3 
WA. HOUSE, BETHEL, N. C. 
~—-Competitive 1 15.13 
3—Competitive 13% 17.36 
- OWEN, DRY FORK, VA. . 3 
1—Competitive 1 8.14 
3—Conipetitive Fertilizer....... 1 10.65 
BLACKLEDGE HARPER, SR., DEEP RUN, N.C. 4 
pict 1—Competitive Fertilizers, 2 8.82 
HOSGARD,, AHOSKIE,.N. C. 3 
~——Competitive Fertilizer... 23.31 
2—SMITH ORANGE... 33°30 
Ot 3—Competitive 21.48 


WORK FOR HUSTLING FARMERS 


Time to Plow, Sow, Fence, Spray, Garden 


ITH the millions of acres that 

are going to be taken out of 
cotton and tobacco production in 1934 
it behooves us to make use of all the 
land we need to produce food and feed 
requirements for ourselves and ani- 
mals. Here is what the Tennessee Ex- 
tension Service recommends for a 
one-man farm supporting a family of 
five and necessary livestock to feed 
the family and work the land :— 


acre vegetable garden—year-round. 
% acre Irish potatoes—15 bushels. 
Y% acre sweet potatoes—25 bushels. 
4 acre field peas for table use—5 bushels. 
acre sorghum—20 gallons. 

1 acre corn—roasting ears, canned, meal. 
100 dozen eggs. 


planting wilt resistant varieties and ap- 
plying a liberal quantity of potash, wilt 
and rust can be almost entirely con- 
trolled, 

2. Clemson College reminds us that 
six years ago less than 20 per cent of 
the cotton used in South Carolina mills 
was grown in the state and the mills 
had to get their long-staple cotton 
“rom the Mississippi Delta or farther 
west. Today, 70 to 80 per cent of the 
South Carolina cotton is from 15-16 
to 1% inches, and at least 80 per cent 
of the cotton used in the mills is pro- 
duced in the state. The same improve- 
ment has been going on all over Dixie. 
And farmers get higher prices for 
the better length and 


100 pounds butter. 
350 gallons milk. 
69 chickens. 
600 pounds pork —3 


1 calf to be butchered 
for fresh, canned, or 
cured beef. 

Turnip, peanut, pop- 
corn, and melon 
patches. 

Livestock needed to 
produce milk, butter, 


eggs, and meat; one i 
or two cows, 50 hens lespedeza, 
and one brood sow. mixtures. 


2. Not long ago we 
saw some good cotton 
growing on a piece of 


@ There’s a world of 
work to do 
pigs. Plowing and_ terracing 
every fair day. Gardens 
to plant. The right ferti- 
lizer and purebred seed 
to order for all crops. 
Order planters, two-horse 
cultivators, etc. Sow oats, 


quality. No scrub seed 
should be planted any- 
where this year. 


3. Tests at Arkan- 
sas Experiment Sta- 
tion show that it is ad- 
visable to plant one- 
fourth of the corn crop 
as early as the season 
permits, one-half at 


March. 


and pasture _ intermediate date, 
Fence fields 
to make livestock pay. 
And here are yet other 
hints for hustling farmers. will usually secure 


and one-fourth early 
in June. In this way 
one or more plantings 


sufficient rain. Don’t 


ground that was most- 
ly gullies three to five 
feet deep 12 months ago. These gul- 
lies were filled last winter with rock, 
brush, and other material and plowed 
over. Many pieces of ground now rid- 
dled with gullies can be easily made 
into real fields by filling washed places, 
terracing over them, and then practic- 
ing strip cropping. 


3. With the reduced acreage of cot- 
ton, tobacco, and other crops to be 
brought about by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, it is more important 
than ever that the best available seed 
and fertilizer be used. Purebred seed 
is always cheaper than scrub seed. And 
pound for pound of actual plant food 
contained, the high analysis fertilizer 
is cheaper than the low analyses. 


About Cotton and Corn Planting 


1. Five years test in South Carolina 
favor planting cotton in hills 12 inches 
apart, four plants to each hill. By 
planting this way chopping labor is 
considerably reduced. Georgia gives 
the following as the best insurance for 
a good stand of cotton :— 


a. Plant on a moist and firm seedbed. 


b. Begin planting just as soon as soil 
ana weather conditions permit. 


c. Put out fertilizer several days or a 
week or more before planting. 


d. Use high quality seed of strong seed- 
ling varieties. 

e. Plant at least one bushel of seed in 
hills or 1% bushels in drills. 


f. Use good planter properly adjusted as 
to depth and rate of planting. 


g. If rain comes immediately after the 
job is finished and a crust forms on the 
soil, use a weeder or section harrow to 
break it. 


One Georgia experiment showed 186 
pounds more seed cotton per acre from 
a modern shovel and press wheel 
planter than from a board drag cover 
type. Frequently a few turns of the 
feed valve or a slight opening of the 
seed chute to allow more seed to be 
planted will mean the difference be- 
tween a good and a poor stand. By 


plant nearer than 500 
yards of any corn field 
where billbugs did damage last year. 
Budworms can be largely avoided by 
planting early and pushing rapid 
growth. 


Garden and Orchard Work 


1. When peach trees bloom, or a 
few days before. an application of a 
pound or two of quickly available 
nitrogen fertilizer will do much good, 
resulting in a better set of fruit this 
season and promoting wood growth 
which means a better crop of fruit buds 
for next year’s crop. Scatter it under 
the spread of the branches and out a 
foot or two beyond and cultivate it in. 


2. To get best results from nitrogen 
fertilizer applied to apple trees, so far 
as this year’s crop is concerned, give it 
ten days to two weeks before blooming 
time—l to 5 pounds per tree, depend- 
ing on age and size. 


3. It is a good plan to examine pecan 
trees now for borers. When found in 
either the body of the tree or in the 
larger branches, kill by putting a tea- 
spoonful carbon disulphide in each 
hole, using an oil can. Then stop up 
with wet clay or putty. The work 
should be done before warm weather, 
otherwise the worms will soon come 
out and go into the pupa stage. 


4. Sweet potatoes carry many dis- 
ease spores on the outer skin. Before 
bedding disinfect as follows: Dip 
potatoes for eight to ten minutes in a 
solution made of 1 ounce corrosive sub- 
limate to 71%4 gallons water, or treat 
with Semesan according to directions 
on package. Bed where potatoes have 
never been grown or bedded before, 
and plant on similar ground. 

5. To prevent wormy and _ rotten 
peaches and plums, give an application 
of arsenate of lead spray when three- 
fourths of the flowers have fallen. 
Follow with complete spray schedule 
throughout spring and early summer. 


Woke 


ANY MANUFACTURER OF TOBACCO FERTILIZER 
TO PROVE ITS CLAIMS OF PERFORMANCE BY 
SCIENTIFIC TESTS, AS WE HAVE DONE FOR ORANGE 


HIS YEAR it is more important than ever for you to 

really study fertilizers, because with crop reduction you 

must get more dollars from every acre, and because with 
government bounty, the more dollars you get per acre, the more 
dollars you get from Uncle Sam. 

That’s why we say to you, the only tobacco fertilizer you can 
afford to use is Orange. Because Orange will outproduce, out- 
grow, outqualify and outdo in every way any fertilizer for to- 
bacco known—and we can prove it! 

Two years ago we decided that farmers were entitled to the 
facts about tobacco fertilizer. We decided that our claims, our 
faith in Orange, and our experience with it were not enough. 
We decided that the faith of thousands of growers in Orange 
and their experience with it were not enough. 

We said: “If Orange is not what we claim it to be, we want to 
know it scientifically. And if Orange is, we want to know how 
much better it really is.” 

So, in 1932, we had six reputable and prominent growers 
set out 10 tests against Orange! And Orange showed itself to be 
$46.27 per acre better—nearly $100 per ton more! 

In 1933, we had eight similarly prominent growers set out 
14 tests, and Orange showed itself to be worth $51.71 per 
acre—over $100 per ton more! 

We are the only company that has spent its own money in making 
careful, scientific tests of tobacco fertilizers, and publishing the 
results so that the farmers may know the facts. 


greatest tobacco goods that has ever been known in this 
region! To any fertilizer manufacturer that wants to claim 
equal merit with Orange for his goods we issue a challenge—a 
challenge to show the facts about his goods in careful, accurate, 
impartial tests as we have shown for Orange. 

We are proud of Orange. We are proud of the fact that it 
brings back its few dollars extra cost to the grower so many 
times over; we are proud of the fact that under our guarantee in 
1933 (now withdrawn under the NRA code) Orange gave over 
98 % satisfaction; we are proud of the fact that successful grow- 
ers use Orange year in and year out, and that more Orange fol- 
lowers are added every year; and we are proud that Orange in 24 
tests won 22 times! 

If you grow tobacco to make money, consider the facts in 
these pages carefully, because they point to a money-making 
conclusion for you—Orange brings more dollars per acre than any 
tobacco goods known! It brings more tobacco per acre, or better 
tobacco—and generally both. 

Use Orange this year and have no regrets. 

* * * 

Jamaca is our regular grade tobacco fertilizer, which we 
recommend highly to those who do not wish to pay the pre- 
mium charged for Orange. Jamaca has been known consistently 
to outproduce not only other standard goods, but other pre- 
mium goods. That is why we say “Jamaca is better than anybody 
else’s best.”’ This quality that is in Orange and Jamaca runs right 


And with these 


evidence to our claim 
that Orange is the 


OR 
tests we add further ORE 
COMES PACKED IN 


WHITE COTTON BAGS 


nig = 
\NGE 


through the entire S-D line. Whether for 
tobacco, cotton, corn, peanuts or grain, S-D 
goods are the best fertilizer any grower 
can use. 


SMITH-DOUGLASS CO. Inc. NORFOLK, VA. 
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E ONLY EXACT TE 


STS OF FERTILIZER EVER: 


PUBLISHED BY A MANUFACTURER | 


No. Average | Average Net 
TH E 1 933 TESTS Acres Yield Price Per | Amount 
in Test | Per Acre | 100 tbs. | Per Acre 
AVERAGE FOR ALL COMPETITIVE BRANDS 846 |$20.85 |$176.44 
AVERAGE FOR SMITH ORANGE 974 23.42 228.15 
R. L. JENNINGS, REPUBLICAN GROVE, VA. 3 
Plot \—Competitive Fertilizer... 752 28.38 | 213.36 
Plot 2—SMIETH ORANGE 868 34.61 300.36 
Plot 3—Competitive Fertilizer... 656 31.43 | 206.20 
A. G. PHELPS, LAGRANGE, N. C. 5% 
Plot 1—Competitive 902 15.06 135.71 
Plot 2—SMITH ORANGE...,..........0see0c+se0| 134 | 1180 14.24 | 168.09 
Plot 3—Competitive Fertilizer... 856 16.28 | 139.35 
R. M. DILDAY, AHOSKIE, N. C. 3 
Plot 2—Competitive 945 14.25 134.66 
Zz. C. BURTON, CEDAR GROVE, N. C. oe 
Plot 1\—Competitive 485 32.60 | 158.11 
Plot 3—Competitive 376 35.69 134.19 
(Crop suffered severe storm damage in midst of 
harvesting time.) 
T. W. STROUD, KINSTON, N. C. 6 
lot 1—Competitive Fertilizer............+.-e0-0+-] 2 1013 19.26 | 195.10 
Plot 3—Competitive Fertilizer............+ee00++0-] 2 1083 19.36 209.67 
Cc. L. GREEN, ROBERSONVILLE, N. C. 6 
Plot 1—SMITH ORANGE: ¢coceccscccccccasescces] 2 1295 18.75 242.81 
lot 2—Competitive 4 117034] 17.13 | 200.50 
A. V. JEFFRIES, BURLINGTON, N. C. 3 
Plot 1—Competitive Fertilizer..........+.2e+e+-ee4, L 767 33.84 | 259.93 
Plot 2—SMITH 904 43.22 | 390.79 
Plot 3—Competitive Fertilizer............+.+-+-+++| 1 738 23.10 170.49 
(Plot 1—At the request of the manufacturer the 
fertilizer on this plot was put down in two ap- 
plications, part under the tobacco, and part 
as a side-dressing.) 
Cc. M. NICHOLS, WHITE PLAINS, N. C. 3 
lot 1—Competitive L 1092 14.71 160.63 
- Plot 2—SMITH ORAN 1196 14.49 173.28 
Plot 3—Competitive 1010 15.07 152.24 
AVERAGE FOR ALL COMPETITIVE BRANDS 838 |$15.21 ($127.49 
AVERAGE FOR ALL ORANGE TESTS 1010 17.19 173.76 
4. P. ROUSE, KINSTON, N. C. 4 
lot 1—Competitive Fertilizer..............e+2++++| 2 824 16.87 | 139.01 
Plot 2—SMITH ORANGE.............-- SASS 897 15.85 142.26 
A. 3. JESFRIES, MEBANE, N. C. 3 
Plot 1—Competitive 640 14.56 3.18 
Plot 2—SMITH ORAN 792 26.81 212.34 
lot 3—Competitive 1 652 16.72 
W.A. HOUSE, BETHEL, N. C. 5 
1—Competitive 136 973 15.13 147.24 
-| 13g | 1014 15.70 | 159.30 
ot 3—Competitive 135 | 1005 17.36 174.45 
T. OWEN, DRY FORK, VA. 3 
pet 1—Competitive 810 8.14 65.93 
ot 3—Contpetitive 770 10.65 82.01 
BLACKLEDGE HARPER, SR., DEEP RUN, N.C. 4 
an HOGGARD, AHOSKIE, N. C. 3 
pict 1—Competitive 862 23.31 | 200.93 
2—SMITH ORANGE. 1146 | 25.80 | 295.67 
Ot 3—Competitive Fertilizer........-.-eeeeeeeeeep L : 794 21.48 | 170.55 


WORK FOR HUSTLING FARMERS 


Time to Plow, Sow, Fence, Spray, Garden 


_ the millions of acres that 
are going to be taken out of 
cotton and tobacco production in 1934 
it behooves us to make use of all the 
land we need to produce food and feed 
requirements for ourselves and ani- 
mals. Here is what the Tennessee Ex- 
tension Service recommends for a 
one-man farm supporting a family of 
five and necessary livestock to feed 
the family and work the land :— 


vegetable garden—year-round. 
4 acre Irish potatoes—15 bushels. 
4 acre sweet potatoes—25 bushels. 
4 acre field peas for table use—5 bushels. 
acre sorghum—20 gallons. 

1 acre corn—roasting ears, canned, meal. 
100 dozen eggs. 


planting wilt resistant varieties and ap- 
plying a liberal quantity of potash, wilt 
and rust can be almost entirely con- 
trolled. 

2. Clemson College reminds us that 
six years ago less than 20 per cent of 
the cotton used in South Carolina mills 
was grown in the state and the mills 
had to get their long-staple cotton 
“rom the Mississippi Delta or farther 
west. Today, 70 to 80 per cent of the 
South Carolina cotton is from 15-16 
to 1% inches, and at least 80 per cent 
of the cotton used in the mills is pro- 
duced in the state. The same improve- 
ment has been going on all over Dixie. 
And farmers get higher prices for 
the better length and 


100 pounds butter. 
350 gallons milk. 
69 chickens. 

600 pounds 
pigs. 

1 calf to be butchered 
for fresh, canned, or 
cured beef. 

Turnip, peanut, pop- 
corn, and melon 
patches. 

Livestock needed to 
produce milk, butter, 
eggs, and meat; one 
or two cows, 50 hens 
and one brood sow. 


pork —3 work 


lespedesa, 
mixtures. 
to make 

2. Not long ago we 
saw some good cotton 
growing on a piece of 


@ There's a world of 
to do 
Plowing and 
every fair day. 
to plant. The right ferti- 
lizer and purebred seed 
to order for all crops. 
Order planters, two-horse 
cultivators, etc. Sow oats, 
and pasture an 
Fence 
livestock pay. 
And here are yet other 
hints for hustling farmers. 


quality. No scrub seed 
should be planted any- 


in March. where this year. 


terracing 3. Tests at Arkan- 
Gardens sas Experiment Sta- 


tion show that it is ad- 
visable to plant one- 
fourth of the corn crop 
as early as the season 
permits, one-half at 
intermediate date, 
and one-fourth early 
in June. In this way 
one or more plantings 
will usually secure 
sufficient rain. Don’t 


fields 


ground that was most- 
ly gullies three to five 
feet deep 12 months ago. These gul- 
lies were filled last winter with rock, 
brush, and other material and plowed 
over. Many pieces of ground now rid- 
dled with gullies can be easily made 
into real fields by filling washed places, 
terracing over them, and then practic- 
ing strip cropping. 


3. With the reduced acreage of cot- 
ton, tobacco, and other crops to be 
brought about by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, it is more important 
than ever that the best available seed 
and fertilizer be used. Purebred seed 
is always cheaper than scrub seed. And 
pound for pound of actual plant food 
contained, the high analysis fertilizer 
is cheaper than the low analyses. 


About Cotton and Corn Planting 


1. Five years test in South Carolina 
favor planting cotton in hills 12 inches 
apart, four plants to each hill. By 
planting this way chopping labor is 
considerably reduced. Georgia gives 
the following as the best insurance for 
a good stand of cotton :— 


a. Plant on a moist and firm seedbed. 
b. Begin planting just as soon as soil 
ana weather conditions permit. 


c. Put out fertilizer several days or a 
week or more before planting. 

d, Use high quality seed of strong seed- 
ling varieties. 

e. Plant at least one bushel of seed in 
hills or 1% bushels in drills. 


f. Use good planter properly adjusted as 
to depth and rate of planting. 


g. If rain comes immediately after the 
job is finished and a crust forms on the 
soil, use a weeder or section harrow to 
break it. 

One Georgia experiment showed 186 
pounds more seed cotton per acre from 
a modern shovel and press wheel 
planter than from a board drag cover 
type. Frequently a few turns of the 
feed valve or a slight opening of the 
seed chute to allow more seed to be 
planted will mean the difference be- 
tween a good and a poor stand. By 


plant nearer than 500 
yards of any corn field 
where billbugs did damage last year. 
Budworms can be largely avoided by 
planting early and pushing rapid 
growth. 


Garden and Orchard Work 


1, When peach trees bloom, or a 
few days before. an application of a 
pound or two of quickly available 
nitrogen fertilizer will do much good, 
resulting in a better set of fruit this 
season and promoting wood growth 
which means a better crop of fruit buds 
for next year’s crop. Scatter it under 
the spread of the branches and out a 
foot or two beyond and cultivate it in. 

2. To get best results from nitrogen 
fertilizer applied to apple trees, so far 
as this year’s crop is concerned, give it 
ten days to two weeks before blooming 
time—l to 5 pounds per tree, depend- 
ing on age and size. 


3. It is a good plan to examine pecan 
trees now for borers. When found in 
either the body of the tree or in the 
larger branches, kill by putting a tea- 
spoonful carbon disulphide in each 
hole, using an oil can. Then stop up 
with wet clay or putty. The work 
should be done before warm weather, 
otherwise the worms will soon come 
out and go into the pupa stage. 


4. Sweet potatoes carry many dis- 
ease spores on the outer skin. Before 
bedding disinfect as follows: Dip 
potatoes for eight to ten minutes in a 
solution made of 1 ounce corrosive sub- 
limate to 7%4 gallons water, or treat 
with Semesan according to directions 
on package. Bed where potatoes have 
never been grown or bedded before, 
and plant on similar ground. 

5. To prevent wormy and _ rotten 
peaches and plums, give an application 
of arsenate of lead spray when three- 
fourths of the flowers have fallen. 
Follow with complete spray schedule 
throughout spring and early summer. 


TH 
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Cole 


Labor-Saving 
Crop- Making 


Seed Planters and 
Fertilizer Distributors 


Mr. E. M. Cole, our President, is recognized as 
the greatest Inventor of Seed Planters and Fertilizer 
Distributors in the world. He has received-40 U. S. 
Patents and has spent more than 33 years inventing 
and perfecting a full line of the most durable and 
efficient Labor-Saving Seed Planters and Fertilizer 
Distributors. 

At the request of the U. S. Department of Agricuiture Mr, Cole 
built for the Government the only machines in the world that 
at one trip will plant any kind of seed any way desired and apply 
any exact measure of fertilizer in any of 21 different placements. 
Mr. Cole’s genius and our Modern Factory are exclusively _de- 
voted to making the best possible Planters and Fertilizer Dis- 
tributors. The above facts show why Cole Implements give you 
the greatest value for your money. 


Cole Cotton and Combination Planters 
Without any exception Cole Improved No. 40 


is the best Planter ever made for Drilling Cotton Seed Ac- 
curately, any quantity desired, and also best for drop- 


E. M. COLE, Inventor 


Tous of ping Cotton Seed in hills almost any distance desired 
Thousands of and any number of Seed to the Hill—Guaranteed to 
Cole No. 40 never miss a hill. The No. 40 also plants accur- 
Planters in ately corn, peas, beans and similar seeds. It runs 
use giving easily anywhere. The covering wheel presses the 
the best of soil around the seed, thus insuring quick, fine 
service and stand. They are made with or without Fertiiizer 
satisfaction. Attachments. Get the Cole No. 40 and you will 


be fixed tor a lifetime to wet Cotton Seed any- 
way you want to plant them. 


Cole Corn, Bean, Pea & Peanut Planters 


The Plain View is the most accurate Corn Dropper on earth. 
No thinning or replanting needed. Also, it is the best 

Peanut Planter. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selection and 
drop, cannot bruise the tenderest Peanut. Drops them 
shelled or in the 


Corn, Pea- 
nuts, Beans, 


Sorghum, The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, or 
Cucumbers, any two kinds of seed, in same row at one trip. 
Okra, Peas, Save labor, make better crops, and enrich your 
Watermelons, land with free nitrogen drawn from the air. Write 
Cantaloupes, for information and proof. 


Pecans, etc. 


ole Fertilizer Distributors 


Cole’s 15 Different Kinds of Fertilizer Distributors make 
the best and most complete line in the world. They put out 
all kinds of fertilizers and are made either with 


Write for opening plows or covering plows or discs and with 
Circular of Force-feed, knocker-feed or vibrator feed. There is 
Special Dis- a Cole Distributor for every purpose and to suit 
tributor for the needs of every farmer. Cole distributors are 
concentrated, well constructed, reliable, and efficient. 

or powdered, Fertilizer costs money. Get the most good out of 
or sxe your fertilizer by putting it out right. Cole Dis- 
Fertilizers. tributors will save you time and make bigger yields. 


In the lead 33 years. 


The name “Cole” on a machine guarantees 
quality and service. This guarantee has 
proved “ as Gold” for 33 years. Refuse 
imitations and substitutes falsely claimed to labor-saving, qualities, durability, and satis- 
be, ‘‘just as good or better.” It will surely faction Cole Machines give best value per 
pay you to get the genuine Cole and use dollar. 

REMEMBER Cole guarantees service and satisfaction and sells 
at the same low prices everywhere, freight prepaid to your station. 


Write us for full information and name of reliable Cole Dealer near you. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


Over 750,000 Cole Machines Sold. 


none but Genuine Cole Repair Parts. 
You can find machines higher priced or 
lower priced than the Cole, but considering 


For Sale 


HAMMER MILLS 


New, at Bargain Prices! 


Various size Mills, all new and of standard make. Must 
be sold at once for C S55 to satisfy bank claim. 
Real Bargains. Write, 


GEO. |. BLACK, Box “6123, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


FOR ECONOMY 


Mechling’s No. 40 Dust 


Combination Bordeaux—Arsenical 


CONTROLS 


BLUE MOLD 


WILDFIRE 


WORM CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE T.) 
effectively 


CONTROL STOMACHW ORMS 


ALSO FOR LARGE ROUNDWORMS 
AND HOOKWORMS 
Safe, easy to give, assuring exact dosage— 


KILLS FLEA BEETLES, HORN 
WORMS AND BUD MOTHS 


Many dealers in the Carolinas and 
Virginia, stock Mechling’s No. 40 
Dust and other Mechling products. 
Ask your dealer or write us for de- 
scription folder. 


*MECHLING: 


BSROUS: CHEMICAL 


CAMDEN: 
Est. 1869 


Nema Capsules do a thorough job without 
causing ill drug effects. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Prodi cts _ 


F RE E Send for Illustrated Worm 
Bulletins No.650 and re 


661. Practical Scientific — Helpfu 
Address Desk N-64-C 


Animal! Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


WHAT FERTILIZERS TO USE? 


Experiments in Carolina and Virginia Tell Us 


E HOPE every Progressive 

Farmer reader who buys ferti- 
lizer read our January article, “How 
the Agricultural College Knows: 
State-wide Fertilizer Tests Tell.” 


Well, it is on the basis of just such- 


patient, careful, long-time tests year 
after year, weighing every pound and 
almost every ounce of the fertilizer 
applied and the crops returned on each 
important soil-type of a state—it is by 
such careful, thorough work that our 
agricultural colleges can tell us what 
fertilizer pays best. 

And in reply to our letters to V. P. 
I. and North Carolina State College, 


Fertilizer Formulas for Virginia 
FOR THE COASTAL PLAIN 


we have the fertilizer formulas recom. 
mended for various crops and sol | 
types of Virginia and North Carolina, | 

“Tom Hutcheson,” the popular and | 
practical agronomist of V. P. I., whose | 
monthly articles on “Farm Work for | 
Virginia Farmers” are also read with | 
interest by our Northand South Caro. | 
lina subscribers, tells what fertilizers | 


are recommended for Virginia farmers | 


“These recommendations,” he says, | 
“are based on extensive research and | 
many observations of results obtained | 
by farmers. They are for average 
conditions and should be varied to meet 
local soil conditions when necessary ;~ 


Pounds Phosphoric 

per acre Nitrogen Aci ‘otash 
400-600 a 8 6 
500-800 2to4 & 6 tod 
WEIS 1000-2000 6 6 5 

FOR PIEDMONT SECTION 
500-600 4 12 4 | 
800-1000 3to4 8to 10 4to6 
200- 300 4 12 4 
Semall 200-300 4 12 4 
Sweet 600-1000 3to4 12 4to6 
600-1000 3to4 12 4to6 
LESUMES 200-400 12 5 
FOR MOUNTAIN SECTION 

cc 200-300 0to4 Sto 12 4to5 
600-800 3to4 10 to 12 3to6 
200-300 Oto 4 8 to 12 4to 
600-1200 4to5 8 to 10 4to5 
200-300 0 12 5 


Fertilizer Formulas for North Carolina 


From the Department of Agronomy 
of North Carolina State College come 
the fertilizer recommendations for 
1934—revised and kept up to date by 
Chief C. B. Williams. 

North Carolina soils are low in or- 
ganic matter and nitrogen, Chief Wil- 


liams reminds us. The recommenda- tests made all over North Carolin, 
tions, therefore, have been made for at the central station and branch ex- 
soils of medium to low organic matter periment stations, indicate pay best:— 
FOR COASTAL PLAIN 
Crops Application Phosphoric 
per acre Nitrogen acid Potash 
GONE) 800 to 1,000 3 10 6 
ds 300 to 4 8 
Trish potatces Carly) 1,600 to 2,000 5 7 5 
Sweet potatoes (early) 1,000 to 1,200 3 3 8 
FOR PIEDMONT 
Cotton (ILoams, clay, and clay loams).. 609 4 10 4 
1,000 to 1,200 3 8 6 
toe 800 to 1,000 10 6 
Corn (Loam, clays, and clay loams)........ 303 to 400 4 10 4 
(Blackjack soils) 300 to 400 4 8 8 
Small grains (Loams, clays, and clay loams) J300to 400 4 10 4 
(Blackjack soils) 200 to 400 4 8 8 
Legumes (Loams, clays, and clay loams).. 200to 300 2 10 4 
FOR MOUNTAINS 

Corn (Loams, clays, and clay loams)...... 400 4 10 4 
(Blackjack ‘soils) 300 to 400 4 10 6 
Small grains (Loams, clays, and clay loams) 300to 400 4 10 4 
(Blackjack soils) 200 to 300 4 10 6 

Irish and sweet potatoes (Loams, clays, 
(Blackjack soils) ........0c.eeeeeeee: 800 to 1,000 3to4 10 4 
Grasses (lLoams, clays, and clay loams).. 200to 4 10 4 
(Blackjack S0ils).......sssscceeenes 200 to 400 4 10 6 
Legumes (Loams, clays, and clay loams).. 200to 400 2 10 4 
(Blackjack 300 2 10 6 


content and potential productiveness, 
But wherever good farmers have | 
plowed under winte?® cover crops or | 
summer legumes, or have used plenty 
of barnyard manure, they can get | 
along with less nitrogen than is here | 
advised. Here are the formulas tha | 
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lar and | WicH ingredients from Sea, soil and mines are mixed together to ies sie 
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ACREES WAREHOUSE In 1933 we had 70 acres of Tobacco on 


Potash WAKE COUNTY SPECIAL Tobacco Guenos. OY of Al 
soi ‘ They are the best Tobacco Guanos that Z 
4 we have ever used. It holds tobacco 
oul on the hill to our notion and ripens 


it perfectly from lug to tip. Every- 
body that we sold this guano to wants 
it again and several new ones are 
asking about it and say that they 
want to use it this year. 


ROM Mines in the An- 


4 
n 
Our individual crop of 15 acres des, poe’ 
Be yielded over 1000 pounds per acre and Natura eaten only 
sold for $300.00 per acree Our n m 
‘= entire crop will average over $225.00 nitroge a. comes fro 
[P| U Neg per acre or over $16,000.00 for the the groun It contains 
ER VIAN GUANOW crope we are mailing you some ware- also other needed plant- 
‘¥ ho ipts to sho h 
vo: the manure of birds—\¥ foods—such as jodine, Po- 
| is the richest of allt tassium, sodium, calcium, 
plant-foods. It provides by A He Mills, boron and magnesium. 
| needed elements i? ye We get fine averages with Rel, Apex» Ne Ce 
| forms that man haS}/j_ Robertson’s in Virginia, too. 
‘iveness. | never been able to du- we 
have | te. By 
rops of | plica - 
[PIR 
can get | CKING- HOUSE products 
is here | are enerously used in Ss 
Fertilizers. Blood and tankage, 
a 
nu rich concentrates of nitrogenous 
best materials, supply Phosphoric Acid 
as well. 
Potash 
4 
6 
6 
4 
4 
5 
3 
4 
4to6 
é a” bones of pre-historicf =. 
‘ animals are dug up and treat. oR different crops and 
; ed to supply the hosphoric we choose from such 
ll P d. soils, as Sulphate of A™ 
a 
ons acid that all crops nee monia; Nitrate of Soda, Peru 
1 = -- ROBERTSON CHEMICAL CORP, » NORFOLK, VA vian Guano, Animal Tank- 
, Aci hos e, Sul 
6 yor Muriate of Potash. 
oN 
4 
4 
6 
4 
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BY 
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MERIDIAN. MI 


as in batteries. 


Sold by leading Feed dealers — and 
at attractive prices, too. 


ROYAL:STAFOLIFE MiLIS 


MEMPHIS - MERIDIAN 


Send me free [) Saw Manual. Pruning Guide. 
(Check 


Hand Saws 


Wide blade, narrow blade? Fine, medium or coarse 
i Cross-cutting? This ques- 
All answered by ‘‘Disston Saw 
Manual”, FREE. Tells you the right saw... 
..for the job, how to use and care 
forit. Bristles with workshop ‘‘whys” and “hows” 


teeth? Rip sawing? 
tion—and that! 


tool... file. 


. .. chockful of instructive shop pictures. 


Disston Pruning Guide shows ways to get best re- 
Saw Manual 


sults—garden, orchard, vineyard. 
or Pruning Guide, or both, sent FREE. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
386 Tacony, Philadelphia 


one or both, as wanted) 


Name. 


and Use 


r 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator & Plow 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 


Americ. 
1040 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


= 


&. 


Wood Frame 


Stone Burr Grist Mill 
is best mill made for 
Write us for Catalog NOW. 


Mill Manufacturers, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


iw Prices - Easy Terms 
an Farm Machine Co. 


30DAY 
TRIAL: 


We will send a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 


Mf satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not, 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. far 


Freight Paid. Lettering Free. 
Marble or Granite. 


Fish 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 


our 
our 


MAKE MONEY GRINDING 


“New South Corn Mill” 
GRINDING BREAD MEAL 


AMERICAN CORN MILL CO., 


Catalog 
Free 


. Fine Horsehide 
ALTIMORE, MD. 


World’s Best 
Big 1934 Catalog FREE. 
U.S MARBLE & GRANITE CO., Dept. R, ONECO, FLA. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN AGRICULTURE? 


By EUGENE 


URLEY tobacco growers who 
agree to reduce 1934 production 
will receive increased ‘adjustment 
payments” on their 1933 crop if the 
average price for the current season fs 
below 12 cents. This was announced 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration in response. to protests 
Over current prices for Burley. 


Under the “production adjustment 
agreements” by Burley growers “the 
first adjustment payment” is based on 
the net sales value of the 1933 crop. 
Growers who agree to reduce produc- 
tion 3344 per cent are to receive a 
bonus of at least 10 per cent of the 
value of their 1933 crop and growers 
who reduce 50 per cent are to receive 
a 15 per cent bonus. These are “mini- 
mum payments” and will be increased 
if the entire Burley crop averages be- 
low 12 cents. 

It is pointed out that if the average 
price for the current season should be 
as low as 10 cents, the 10 per cent 
bonus for growers who reduce 331% 
per cent will be increased to 25 per 
cent and the bonus for those who agree 
to reduce 50 per cent increased to 30 
per cent. 


@ It is estimated that we will con- 
sume 141% million bales of cotton dur- 
ing the current year ending July 31, 
thus bringing the carry-over from the 
peak of 13,228,000 bales August 1, 1932, 
to 10,200,000 bales August 1, 1934, 
a reduction of 3 million bales. Prices 
have been advancing steadily and if 
the 1934 crop is held below 10,000,000 
bales we should be “sitting pretty.” 
Domestic consumption for the first 
five months of the season totaled 
2,416,000 bales or the largest for that 
period since 1929-30. Cotton exports 
are holding in line with pre-war levels. 


@ With the cotton acreage reduced 
to 25 million acres, the Administration 
will distribute among the producers 
taking a part in this program approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. 

“Of this, approximately $50,000,000 
will be paid to the participating pro- 
ducers in March and April, another 
$50,000,000 in August. This rental 
will pay more than two-thirds of 
the cash outlay required by the 
farmers to make the 1934 crop on 
the 25 million acres to be planted. 
This rental will reduce by at least 
$100,000,000 the amount which other- 
wise would have to be borrowed by 
the producer to make his 1934 crop. 
The interest on this amount figured at 
6 per cent per annum and assuming 
that the farmers would only borrow it 
for a period of four months, would 
amount to $2,000,000. 

“It also means that many thrifty 
farmers who have produced their 
own feed and foodstuffs will not have 
to. mortgage their 1934 crops and 
should reach harvest time free of 
debt, independent, and at liberty to 
market their crops as they see fit. In 
no instance, should the producer find 
it necessary to borrow more than one- 
third of the normal cash cost for 
his crop.” 


@ Seed loans are to be made again 
this year. Congress has passed a bill 


providing $40,000,000 for this purpose. 


BUTLER 


In spite of the lack of security pe- 
hind these loans, they have been very 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

‘There is a need for loans of this 
type again this year. In spite of pro- 
duction credit associations, which have 
been organized throughout the nation 
there are thousands of tenant farmers 
and others without adequate security 
who will be without credit facilities 
unless the seed loans are continued. 

Local production credit associations 
and private lending agencies, discount- 
ing with the intermediate credit banks, 
will not make short term loans to 
farmers who are preparing to increase 
their production contrary to the pro- 
gram of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 


@ The 1934 corn-hog reduction pro- 
gram which seeks to join 1% million 
corn-hog producers in a production 
adjustment plan, has two objectives. 
One is reduction of hog farrowings 
for the 1934 season by 16 to 20 million 
head under the recent average United 
States production of roughly 70 mil- 
lion hogs. The other is to reduce by 
10 to 15 million acres the corn acreage 
which has been averaging 100 million 
acres for the past decade. Reports 
from the corn and hog belt indicate 
that a large percentage of producers 
will participate in the program. 


@ A new regulation exempts farm- 
ers from payment of the processing 
tax on the sale or exchange of 300 
pounds of hog products derived from 
home raised and butchered hogs, pro- 
vided that the total hog products sold 
or exchanged does not exceed 1,000 
pounds per marketing year. 

-In other words, if Mr. Farmer sold 
900 pounds of pork in a marketing 
year, he would be exempt on 300 
pounds and would pay the tax on 600 
pounds. But if he sold 1,100 pounds a 
year, he would lose his exemption and 
would have to pay the tax on the en- 
tire 1,100 pounds. 


@ Farm prices are up to 70 com- 
pared with 100 for the 1909-14 five 
year period. But when the farmer 
goes to market to buy he pays 116 per 
cent of pre-war. In other words, the 
purchasing power of farm products is 
60 per cent of pre-war. 

This is not good, but it is better than 
it was a year ago, when the farmer’s 
purchasing power was only 50 per cent 
of pre-war. We have gained 10 points, 
but still have 40 to go to reach parity. 


@ Where is all the money coming 
from? That is, the money being paid 
to farmers in rentals, bonuses, etc. ? 
Processing taxes is the answer. 

Up to December 31, the processing 
taxes collected by the government had 
reached the following totals :— 


$50,721,631 
80,761,184 
9, 
$140,401,191 


This is more than the Adjustment 
Administration had paid out in bene- 
fits up to that time. Payments up to 
December 31 include $110,000,000 for 
cotton, $1,000,000 for tobacco, and 
$20,000,000 for wheat. 


OLD RELIABLE LINIMENT © BLISTER » COUNTER-IRRITANT 


LAWRENCE 


CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Reduced 
tos 


at Your Druggist 
or Sent Postpaid 
on Receipt of Price 


canton 
Is Your Horse LAME? 
Keep Him Working 


For quick results, apply this old reliable liniment 
... blister... counter-irritant. For spavin, curb, 
’ capped hock, fistula, wire cuts, sprained and 
overworked muscles, bruises and other ailments, 
Stronger than ever. Will not scar or blemish, 


for CATTLE, too 


Excellent results in treating caked udders, cracked 
or sore teats, chaps, cuts, wounds, bruises. 

NO BETTER HUMAN LINIMENT MADE 
Caution: Beware of substitutes. Accept 
only LAWRENCE CAUSTIC BALSA 
....the time-proved formula in the 
WHITE CARTON. 

None Genuine Without Signature of 
Established 1879 Cleveland, Ohio 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., N. Y.C., Sales Represeniatives 


SOY BEANS 7a 


WHEN INOCULATED WITH 
NITRAGIN 


Nitragin inoculation of soybeang fre 
quently increases the yield from 20 to 
40%. It promotes the growth of better 

roots and nodules. It enables the plant 

‘to convert nitrogen from the air into 

plant food and to enrich the soil with this ele 
ment. No legume crop—alfalfa, clover, peas, 
lespedeza, can thrive without legume bacteria. 


BILLIONS OF PURE LEGUME BACTERIA 
of the most efficient strains are packed in each 
can of NITRAGIN. These bacteria are grown 
by a special patented process in the best equip 
pa laboratory of its kind in the world... 

ITRAGIN is sold by leading seed dealers 
everywhere... every can is dated for your pro 
tection .. . farmers have used it for 35 years. 


WHY TAKE A CHANCE on unknown bacteria 
when NITRAGIN gives surer results and costs 


so little per acre. 


THE NITRAGIN CO., Incorporated 
764 S. 14th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW LOW PRICE 3 Sc 


A Bushel Size—te 
soybeans, co’ 


wil bo included 
Inc! 

ith this “NEW. BOOK. 

nd for @ copy — the most 


Saves its cost the 
first year, feeding 
15 cattle, Earns 
you money grinding 
for your neighbors. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGIN 


THE STOVER 
HAMMER MILL 


Cuts Winter Feeding Costs 35% 
(2) Assures Well Balanced Rations 
(3 


Increases Meat Production 20% 


y mixing and grinding grains, stalks and 
roughage,with a Stover Hammer Mill, 
you'll get more meat, milk and eggs from 
your home grown crops. The Stovers 
dual hoppers assure even mixing and 
properly balanced rations. Its case-hard- 
ened swinging hammers have four cutting 
edges and produce cool, appetizing feed. 
A size mill for every herd and tractor 


That tell how,when andwhy'o 
grind feed. Contain 101 feeding 
formulas and hints for balanc: 
ing rations made from home 
grown grain and roughagt 


©., Freeport, Ill., Dept. A3 


Burns ordinary hard wood. Maintais 
uniform, safe temperature whatevél 
outside conditions. Lower first 
Saves 80% to 90% in operating cost 
Fully guaranteed. Illustrated folder, 
prices and discounts sent F - 
Agents wanted. WRITE AUTO- 
MATIC DRAFT & STOVE CO. 
Box 644, Lynchburg, Va. Dept. R- 
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Butter the New Way 
By P. O. DAVIS 


AKING the fat of milk and mak- 

ing it into butter is a very old 
practice but F. W. Burns, extension 
livestock worker of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, has improved and 
simplified it. He admits that he 
stumbled upon the idea in his work 
with farmers and with manufactur- 
ers of dairy supplies and equipment. 

By taking advantage of this new 
process a farmer can make from fresh 
milk butter that will score 90 to 92. 
He can do it within 30 minutes after 
the cow is milked. The analysis of 
this butter should be 80 to 83 per cent 
butterfat, 13 to 15 per cent moisture, 
1.5 to 3 per cent salt, 1 per cent curd. 

And no churn is needed. Instead a 
cream separator is used. This separa- 
tor should be equipped with what 
Burns calls “two little special parts.” 
These are (1) a regulating cover with 
a smaller hole and (2) a more sloping 
cream spout. The object of these lit- 
tle parts is to make a cream which will 
test 70 to 75 per cent butter fat. 

Warm milk direct from the cows 
or milk heated to about 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit is run through a separator 
so equipped. The cream thus produc- 
ed is colored—if necessary— and al- 
lowed to cool, after which it is work- 
ed to the required 80 per cent butterfat 
and to improve the body. After being 
worked for a few minutes by hand or 
ona regular butter worker it is wash- 
ed, salted, and molded, the entire pro- 
cedure from cow to butter requiring 
not more than 30 minutes. 


Butter made this way is known as 
“sweet cream butter.” It is selling at 
stores and at curb markets in Alabama 
for five to ten cents per pound more 
than good creamery butter is selling. 
Last year 61 Alabama farmers and 
farm women were engaged in making 
butter this way. Most of them sold 
on curb markets but others sold 
through merchants and to consumers. 


Making butter this way lends itself 
to any number of cows. A farmer with 
a few cows can do it as well as a 
farmer with many cows. The quan- 
tity which one farmer produces is 
governed by the number of his cows 
and their production and the market 
for his butter. It is a product which 
gains in favor as consumers become 
acquainted with it if the producer is 
careful as to sanitation and to. pro- 
cedure in production. 


A Handy Farm Device 


WO handy staple pullers are de- 

* scribed by J. H. Walker of Geor- 
gia and I. M. Howard of Arkansas. 

The tool (top) used by Mr. Walker 

may be made, he says, from the leaf 


of an old flat buggy spring about 15 
inches long, and as to the handle, use 
your own pleasure. To use it, drive 
the point of the tool into the wood so 
that the wire behind the staple en- 
Sages in the notch. Then pull. 

The puller (bottom drawing) de- 
scribed by Mr. Howard may be made 
of a straight piece of iron or steel 
about 15 inches long and % inches 
thick, he says. Heat the rod and beat 
fo a sharp point at one end, then bend 
as shown, It must be hard enough not 
to bend when pulling, but not hard 
enough to break. 

Both men describe these tools as 
easily made, easy to use, and capable 
of pulling any staples anywhere. 
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What Difference 


THERE’S no question about seeing 
the difference Purina Startena makes 
in chicks at six weeks. They weigh 
more. They are better feathered. They 
have stretch and frame. They are sturdy 
and lively. It’s this difference that 
Startena makes in chicks at six weeks 
that has brought the reputation to 
Startena as being America’s best for 
starting chicks. 

Two pounds of Startena for the first 
six weeks—that’s all it takes to build a 
big, sturdy chick. When so much de- 
pends on so little, the best is none 
too good. 

Actual records last year on 925,427 
chicks fed Startena, show that 93 per 
cent of them lived. At six weeks of age, 
the light breeds averaged 17.4 ounces 
per chick; the heavy breeds 19.2 = 
ounces per chick. No wonder there’s a ; 
big swing to Purina Startena this year. 

Don’t be misled by claims of ‘just as 
good but cheaper.” Ask for Purina 
Startena, the feed in the red and white 
checkerboard bag. Before your chicks 
come, stop in and see your Purina 
dealer. He has a complete Chick Man- 
agement Chart for you, and will tell you 
how to get a free Chick Sanitation Kit. 


PURINA MILLS 
968 Checkerboard Square 
St. Louis, Mo: 


Write today for a 
copy of the new 
1934 Purina Poul- 
try Book. It’s free 
on request! 


RTEN 


COMPLETE 


FILLYOUR 
POCKET BOOK 


Here’s a Chance to Start 
Earning *"977-SO a Day! 


Send me your name on a postcard and I will show you 
how to make up to $7.50 a day with my new ‘Tea and Coffee 
Route plan. Even spare-time workers make up to $5.00 a 
day. No experience needed. I furnish everything. Profits 
start first day. Steady, year ‘round, pleasant, easy work. 
I give Ford Tudor Sedans free of extra cost to producers 
as a bonus in addition to regular earnings. Rush name On 
postcard or in letter todyy for start- 

ling free details and proof 

of earning possibilities. - 

Do this at once, man 


ALBERT MILLS, President 
5003 Monmouth Ave. Cincinnati, 0. 


FARMERS WANTED 


Age 18 to 50, to qualify for future steady U. 8. Govern- 
ment Jobs; $105-$200 month. Short hours, common schoo) 
education. List of Jobs and valuable information sent 


Free. Write today. 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 225-B, ST. LOUIS, MO 


Our Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Platform v8 


1. Richer lands for every farm. _ 

2. A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for every family. 

3. A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. 

4. Moderr equipment for every worker. 

5. Club work and vocational training for every child. 

6. Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. 

7. Support of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and codpera- 
tive marketing by every family. 

8. “Equality for Agriculture” in every form of legislation, taxation, 
and education. 

9. “Full gardens, corncribs, smoke houses and feed barns to insure a 
good living at home plus at least two money crops and an important cash 
income from cows, hogs, or hens” as the business policy of every farmer. 

10. A love of the country community, of church and school and Sun- 
day school, of country things and country sports and recreations, of books 
and music and art, to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 
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THE SOUTHERN HOME 


SALLIE F HILL, EDITOR 


EASTER—ForR 


HE Easter season is significant of growth and im- 

provement. Renewed life is all about us—baby 

chicks, green grass, jonquils, violets, and the lovely 
Easter lily! It is the time for a new dress and hat— 
or at least time for brightening up the old ones. It is 
the time for cleaning the house, repapering, renovating, 
and disposing of useless collections. 

Our bodies likewise are renewed or made over ever 
so often, scientists tell us. So it seems that the only 
thing old remaining in us and around us is our old shib- 
boleths, our outworn ideas, our prejudices ! 


At this Easter season while our President is bending 
his energies towards the reconstruction of our economic 
and social life let us strive to keep our minds open, 
let us pray for a reconstruction of our spiritual life. 


@® Things I shall not soon forget—at Lafayette, Louis- 
jana: bright eager faces of some 1,500 4-H boys and 
girls to whom I talked at Louisiana Southwest Institute 
—pink and white camellias, lovely sweet-faced young 
girls in the Camellia Festival—hospitable homes—drink- 
ing coffee—interesting conversation—the artist Emily 
Huger, her charming home, a wood fire, pictures of 
wonderful old live oak trees with large roots on top of 
the ground—a midwinter fair, flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables—Mrs. J. B. Dronet of Acadian descent spinning 
and weaving on the wheel and loom which her great- 
grandfather made for great-grandmother ! 


@ In Oklahoma—it seems that the “forgotten boy” has 
been rediscovered. A 4-H Appropriate Dress Contest 
for boys is conducted by the Oklahoma Extension Serv- 
ice. The project is now in its seventh year. 


One would expect nothing less than national recog- 
nition of Clarice Ray’s 4-H leadership—and that is what 
she has achieved. Among other things she has improved 
an attractive comfortable bedroom with handsome rugs, 
inviting chairs, bookshelves and desk, a cheery, sun- 
shiny effect throughout: but this is the really nice thing 
about it all—the room is for her brother. 


As the recipient of an unusual bedroom suite of an- 
tique walnut furniture, Mrs. Elsie Newcomb of Okla- 
homa County cast about in an effort to improve the 
room and thus make it worthy of the furnishings. Net 
result: new colonial wall paper, painted woodwork, re- 
finished floor, clothes closet, and windows added—and 
the improvement will go through the whole house. 


@ From Texas comes news of a “tithing shelf” with 
appropriate Scriptural reference to Malachi 3:10 which 
is an addition to Mrs. Trant’s pantry. Asa further dem- 
onstration to her Brazos County neighbors the shelf is 
now hare—needy neighbors were the beneficiaries. 


RENEWAL OF SPIRIT 


A sermon in a sentence: “I have enjoyed helping 
my neighbors. That is my greatest satisfaction from 
my home pantry.” The author of this sentence, a Fisher 
County woman, loaned some two hundred fruit jars to 
less fortunate neighbors. 

“Among my souvenirs” in the attic I found some 

beautiful old crochet lace. One particularly charming 
piece, a little Irish crochet bag, was made of such durable 
thread and is in such excellent condition it is almost a 
museum piece. 
@ Plans for recreation and playgrounds for children 
are definite parts of the home beautification contests. 
Because she wanted a tennis court for her son, Mrs. O. 
L. Steward, of Scott County, Mississippi, writes that 
she has moved a fence to make space for it. 


Easter and lilies remind us that March is not too 
early to begin planting a lily pool. Mr. Caldwell’s article 
in this issue will give complete directions. 

An interesting story by Mrs. F. L. Thomas tells us 
how she developed a library for her own children and 
thus pursued a useful hobby. 


@ The place of the farm homemaker in the modern 
world is well expressed in this paragraph by Miss Mil- 
dred Horton, state home demonstration agent for 
Texas: “The farm homemaker today is in an 
enviable place. She is more nearly filling her nor- 
mal relations in life, more nearly ready to accept 
leisure and to use it wisely, than any other group of 
women and she has fewer readjustments to make; 
she has felt less restlessness and more happiness dur- 
ing these trying years than is true of urban groups.” 


“How I Grow My Favorite Flowers” 


S A part of our effort to help make the South 

“A Land of Beauty,” we hope this year to 

give better codperation to all flower lovers than 
we ever have in the past. 


To begin with we now make this offer: Please 


SPEAKING OF GIRLS 


HE is not too tall. She is not too thin, 

Her eyes are full of laughter.’ 

And she never worries when I get in 
Nor scolds about it after. 
She is good at cards. She is good to me. 
Her house is never lonely 
For she makes it home, and there’s gayety— 
She’s my mother—the one and only! 


PETER A. LEA. 


Fragrant blue flowers make this 
tropical lily a treasure. 


mail us a letter of not vver 300 words 
on “My Favorite Flowers and How 
I Grow Them.” You may discuss 
only one flower if you prefer or sey. 
eral flowers. Tell why the flowers 
mentioned are your favorites, how 
you use them, and the main rules for 
success in growing and _ handling 
them. For the best letter we will 
pay $5, and $1 for each other letter 
published in full, and 50 cents where 
only a paragraph is used. Mail let- 
ters to Home Editor, Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama—preferably before March 10, 


Fourteen Household Hints 


LEAN woven rubber fabrics by 
washing with lukewarm suds and 

a brush. 
2. Scouring powder takes the 
; gloss and color off oilcloth. Soap and 
water will remove any ordinary stain, 


3. Of interest to hushands and 
sons: hard beating and _ vigorous 
shaking of heavy rugs may tear or 
break the fibers and actually shorten 
the lives of the rugs. Heavy rugs 
last longest when cleaned with a 
vacuum cleaner. If a beater must 
be used, use one made of rattan or 
something similar, and beat the rugs 
with quick, light strokes. 

4. Guard against coarse cleaning 
powders which may scratch the finish of your bathtub, 
sink, or washstand. Hot soapsuds applied with a brush 
or cloth is effective and so is kerosene. 

5. Several layers of newspaper under the kitchen table 
oilcloth make it wear much longer than it would if it 
were unpadded. 

6. When painting ceilings, half a rubber ball slipped 
over the handle of the paint brush to form a cup pre- 
vents the paint from dripping. 

7. A piece of cheesecloth soaked in strong, hot soap- 
suds to which a few drops of turpentine have been added, 
makes a fine dustless dust cloth. Leave it in the suds for 
two hours and then wring it out. Such a cloth can be 
renewed as often as required. 

8. A rubber bath sponge is useful for taking lint 
and dust off dark colored woolen garments and hats. 

9. Adhesive tape wrapped around sharp ends of 
corners of the bed springs may save many a tear if 
sheets or other covers. 

10. A mirror, for the dark corner of the living room 


or hall, will brighten the room and add a constantly 


changing picture. 

11. A pair of scrubbing brushes mounted face to face 
on either side of the 
shoe scraper on the back 
porch takes the mud off 
the sides of the shoes 
too and helps to keep 
the kitchen floor clean. 

12. When stains are 
to be removed from ta- 
ble linen, stretch the 
stained spot between 
embroidery frames. If 
the frame is placed ovef 
a bowl, boiling water 
may be poured through 
the fabric with no dan 
ger of scalded fingers. 
The hoops also prevent 
wetting more of the 
cloth than is necessary: 

13. A long handled 
dustpan will save stoop- 
ing and lessen fatigue 

14. Money invested 
in weather stripping for 
the windows pays divi 
dends both in fuel saved 
and in greater warmth 
from fuel used. 
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— COCONUT CREAM PIE 
4 tablespoons sugar 2 teaspoons vanilla 
5 tablespoons flour 1 baked 9-inch pie shell 
n table 3% teaspoon salt 
d if it 2 cups milk 2 egg whites 
3 egg yolks, slightly beaten 4 tablespoons sugar 
1 cup Baker’s Coconut % cup Baker's Coconut 
slipped Combine sugar, flour, and salt in top of double boiler; add milk and 
ip pre- egg yolks, mixing thoroughly. Place over rapidly boiling water 
and cook 10 minutes, stirring constantly. Remove from boiling 
water; add 1 cup coconut and vanilla. Cool slightly; then turn into 
t soap- pie shell. Beat egg whites until foamy throughout. Add sugar, 2 
added, tablespoons at a time, beating after each addition until sugar is 
ds for blended. Then continue beating until mixture will stand in peaks. 
ids Pile lightly on filling; sprinkle with 12 cup coconut. Bake in 
can be moderate oven (350° F.) 15 minutes, or until delicately browned. 
(All measurements are level.) 
ig lint Note; Recipes for other pies shown on this page will be found in 
ts. FREE booklet offered below. 
ids of 
ear if 
room 
stantly 
face 
yf the 
e back 
ot COCONUT FRUIT......COCONUT CHOCOLATE......COCONUT CREAM......COCONUT BUTTERSCOTCH......COCONUT TRANSPARENT......COCONUT CUSTARD 
keep 
clean. 
ns are i PEOPLE—when you make pie stance—fruit pie of any kind you pre- cially beloved—Coconut Cream Pie. It’s marvelously fresh of flavor, for 
_ ps —pass their plates for second fer, dressed up with coconut and fruit Makeittoday! Therecipe’sgivenabove. Baker's fastidious special packing keeps 
ee helpings? slices . . . There’s Coconut Chocolate Besides the many pies in the FREE itso. Insist on Baket’s...Baker’s South- 
~ Ah, then your pie is PIE! Pie—a creamy-smooth master-_ recipe book, there are hosts of other ern Style—wonderfully creamy and 
1 over And may we venture a guess that of piece (see page 19 in the coconut treats. Better mail moist—comes ina tin... Baker's Pre- 
water all the different kinds of pie you serve, free recipe book) ... And ete the coupon today. mium Shred—meaty and tender— 
rough hone gets a warmer welcome than’ delicateCoconut Transparent JM ner Sr And remember—for the comes in a triple-sealed carton. Baker's 
) ee coconut?...Right?...We thought so! Pie, orange-flavored, (page oh . Se finest coconut, use Baker’s. Coconut isa product of General Foods. 
ae That’s why we're showing you, on 19)...and Coconut 
¢ the this page, so many happy marriages of Custard, with the sweet FREE! RECIPES FOR 117 COCONUT TREATS! 
sary: Pie and coconut! You'll think each is munch of coconut in its 
indled ui delightful than the last. depths (page 20) ...And , Battle ncn 0 Prog. F. 3-34 
stoop- here’s Coconut Fruit Pie, for in- still another that’s espe- (0 Please send me... free. . . the wonderful new 40-page coconut recipe book. 
tigue. 0 I enclose 5¢ for a half-size can*of Baker's Southern Style Coconut and booklet. 
vested Name 
1g for Street 
divi- City, State 
saved (Fill in completely—print name and address.) If you live in-‘Canada, address General Foods, 
Led., Cobourg, Ontario. (Offer expires December 31, 1934.) 
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Take Care.. 
Colds-Susceptible! 


An eminent physician states that of the 60,000 
preventable deaths yearly in the U. S., many are 
due to neglect in treating the common cold. It is 
vitally important, therefore, that colds be kept 


under control, 


In thousands of clinical tests, under medical 
supervision, Vicks Plan for better Control of Colds 
has greatly reduced the number and duration of 
colds —has cut their dangers and expense. The Plan 
provides proper care and medication, at the proper 
time and place, for different types and stages of 


colds. (Full details in each Vicks package.) 


When Colds THREATEN 
..- VICKS NOSE DROPS 


Heed that first warning sneeze, sniffle 
or nasal irritation, Quick! ... Apply 
the new aid in preventing colds, Vicks 
Nose & Throat Drops. Gently, they 
stimulate the functions which Nature 
has provided—in the nose—to throw 
off threatening infection. 


If a Cold STRIKES 
VICKS VAPORUB 


If a cold has developed, massage throat 
and chest at bedtime with VapoRub. 
Acting through the skin, like a poultice, 
VapoRub “draws out” tightness and 
soreness. All night long, too, its 
medicated vapors carry soothing relief 
direct to irritated air-passages. 


VICKS PLAN FOR BETTER CONTROL OF COLDS 


DIXIE 
CRYSTALS 


To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say 
“I Saw Your Ad in The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist.” 


don't WORRY 


Why ye up with 
years of needless dis- 

comfort andworry? 

Try a Brooks Auto- 

matic Air Cushion. 

This marvelous ap- 

pliance permits the 

opening to close, yet 

holds rupture secure- 

ly, — 

and Thousands report amazing re- 
sults. “oe neat fitting. No hard pads, 
metal girdle or parts to chafe or gouge. 
Patented in U. 8. and 13 foreign countries. 
Try one 10 DAYS WITHOUT A PENNY’S 
RISK. You'll be delighted. Free book on 
Rupture and convincing facts mailed post 
paid in plain sealed envelope. Address 


BROOKS CO., 500J State St., Marshall, Mich. 


CATARRH and SINUS 
SUFFERERS, LISTEN 


GUARANTEED RELIEF OR NO PAY 


The only sensible way to treat catarrh and sinus 
trouble is to clear the blood. Build up your system 
and strengthen the lining of the nose and throat to 
fight the germs which cause catarrh. Hall’s does this. 
Don’t be embarrassed by hawking and spitting, 
catarrhal bad breath and rotten discharges. Clear 
the nasal passages. Guard against frequent colds 
and sinus trouble. Use Hall’s Catarrh Medicine. 


NEW TREATMENT CHART FREE 
Let this chart guide you to relief. Write for it 
today. A postal card brings it and our positive 
guarantee offer. Send now. 


F.J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 93, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Sold by All Leading Druggists. 


THE FUN PARTY OF THE YEAR 


A Supper Party for St. Patrick’s Day 
By SALLIE F. HILL 


T. Patrick, whose birthday we cele- 

brate on March 17, was said to be 
quite a worker of miracles. Perhaps 
the best of all fantasies told about him 
is that he cursed the Druids themselves 
so effectively that the earth parted and 
swallowed them up, so Patrick and 
Christianity prevailed in Ireland. 


St. Patrick has been supreme on 
March 17 ever since, and over a great 
deal of the civilized world his birth- 
day is a time of merriment and par- 
ties. Those who invite people to come, 
or who go to a St. Patrick’s party ex- 
pect more fun than at any other party. 


How many games can one play with 
potatoes? There are the potato races, 
which may be played with cardboard 
potatoes (disks) on a _ marked-off 
course, preferably on a sheet on the 
floor, throwing dice to determine the 
moves; potato tenpins, which consist 
of sticking matches or toothpicks in 
the potato and setting it up in bowling 
formation. For this, one rolls a real 
potato toward the tenpin potatoes. If 
the potato used to bowl breaks, one is 
immediately eliminated. There may be 
also potato hunts, which means hiding 
cardboard disks for hunters to find. 


A good game with potatoes is a 
peeling contest, early in the evening, 
giving prizes to those who peel the po- 
tato without breaking the skin, or who 
cut the skin off in a certain number of 
pieces, or who peel it a certain way. 
Another contest is carved potatoes. 
The hostess thinks of some animal or 
shape in which the potatoes may be 
carved. The contestants have a cer- 
tain time in which to carve this par- 
ticular thing. The one who carves 
the best animal or shape, wins. The 
shapes are then hustled to the kitchen 
to be used in the feast to come. 


Magic is another game which may 
be successfully played. The hostess 
or someone she designates tells the 
guests something about the magic of 
Patrick. Suddenly someone appears 
from another room with a toy drum. 


Rumm...tumm... tummm 


Over the din the hostess announces 


that those who 


foods as possible green, or trimmed 
with green. 


Here is a menu which serves eight :— 


ST. PATRICK’S BUFFET SUPPER 


Jellied Salmon Sandwich Loaf 
Hot Shamrock Rolls Creamed Potatoes 
Minted Pears 
Minced Ham and Jelly Sandwiches 
Shamrock Salad 
Cookies with Green and White Icing 
Coffee 


JELLIED SALMON SANDWICH LOAF 


Soften three teaspoons gelatine in 
two tablespoons cold water. Mix 1% 
teaspoons salt, 34 teaspoon mustard, a 
few grains of cayenne, and two egg 
yolks in top of double boiler. Add one 
cup milk, then three tablespoons vine- 
gar slowly, and cook until it coats the 
spoon, stirring constantly. Add gela- 
tine and stir Pati dissolved. Cool and 
divide into three parts. To one part 
add 7% ounce can (flat) flaked sal- 
mon. To another add three-fourths 
cup canned peas, and to the third two 
hard cooked chopped eggs and four 
tablespoons chopped celery, or carrot. 
Chill. Pour the salmon mixture into 
a wet loaf moid and chill. When set 
add the pea mixture and chill again 
until set. Then add the egg and celery 
mixture and let the whole thing chill 
for several hours. Turn out onto an 
oblong platter garnished with cress or 
parsley or carrot leaves, lemon wedges, 
and rings of canned green pepper. 


MINTED PEARS 


Pour the syrup from one No. 2 can 
or 1 pint jar pears into a saucepan 
and add one-fourth cup sugar and 
three tablespoons syrup from green 
mint cherries or one half cup bruised 
leaves of fresh mint or green vegeta- 
ble coloring and bring to boiling. Add 
the pears and simmer until the fruit is 
the desired color and the syrup thick. 
Serve hot. 


SHAMROCK SALAD 

Two green peppers, 1 cup cottage 
cheese, 3 tablespoons milk, 2 table- 
spoons chopped nuts, salt, 4% teaspoon 
cayenne, mayonnaise or French dress- 
ing. Cut off stem end of peppers. Re- 
move seeds and soak in cold water for 
at least 10 min- 


want to follow 
this modern Pat- 
rick may do so, 
while those who 
don’t may stay 
where they are. 
Naturally they 
hesitate, and the 
hostess sharply 
tells them to make 
up their minds. 
She must watch 
carefully to see 
how many follow 
or do not follow 
the drummer. If 
the majority do 
not follow, or vice 
versa, they should be soundly berated, 
either, if they follow, for foolhardiness, 
or if they don’t for lack of courage. In 
order to “get from under” their dilem- 
ma, they must produce some magic. 
Those who know card magic, sleight 
of hand, or any particular trick, are 
readily pardoned. Those who don’t 
must pay a forfeit. 

Perhaps the easiest supper is the buf- 
fet type. Trim the table with sham- 
rocks, making the dominant theme of 
the entire table green. Have green 
and white candies, and serve as many 


St. Patrick’s Day—a splendid time to 
give a party. 


utes. Combine 
cheese, milk, and 
nuts, season 
with salt and pep- 
per. Pack pep- 
pers tightly with 
cheese mixture. 
Stand in refriger- 
ator until ready 
to serve. Slice 
across thin and 
lay three or four 
slices on a bed of 
vater cress or let- 
tuce in such a 
fashion as to re- 
semble a sham- 
rock, Make a stem 
out of a slice of green pepper. Serve 
with salad dressing. 


SHAMROCK ROLLS 


Scald 1 cup milk, and while luke- 
warm add % cake yeast, dissolved 
in 2 tablespoons warm _ water, 
tablespoon sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, and 
2 cups sifted flour. Set aside to rise. 
When very light add 3 teaspoons but- 
ter and 1 well beaten egg. Add enough 
flour to knead well. Mold into balls, 
putting three in each muffin ring ; when 
double in size bake and serve hot. 
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THIS NEW MIXER MAKES 
MAYONNAISE IN 
14% MINUTES 


PERFECT MAYONNAISE EVERY 
SINGLE TIME 


This is the new Wesson Oil 
Mayonnaise Maker. It’s 
just a glass jar with a top 
and a dasher .. . something 
like a little churn. And it is 
a wonder! It whips up deli- 
cious home made mayon- 
naise in one and one half 
minutes. 


Easy To USE 


With this little gadget, 
even a man can make 
mayonnaise . . . and 
perfect every time too. 
There’s no worry about 
how your mayonnaise 
will turn out. The mixer 
can’t fail. 


ReEcIPE ON THE MIXER 


This very good recipe for mayonnaise 
is stamped right on the mixer jar. Or of 
course you can use your own recipe. It 
works just the same way. 


1 fresh egg 2 tablespoons 
1 teaspoon each of lemon juice 
mustard, salt, sugar or vinegar 


Dash of pepper 1 pint Wesson Oil 


Put all your ingredients, except the oil, 
into the mixer jar. Put on the top-and- 
dasher. Then while whipping with one 
hand, pour in the Wesson Oil... just 
as fast as the mixer’s cup-top will take 
it. When all the oil isin, the mayon- 
naise is finished . . . smooth, firm and 
delicious. 


That’s really all there is to making 
mayonnaise this new 14-minute way! 


Get Ir At Your GROCER’S 


Ask your grocer to show you this 
new quick Mayonnaise Maker. It 
comes packed in a neat box with a 
pint can of Wesson Oil and a recipe 
folder. It’s brand new. 
So if your grocer 
hasn’t got it yet, we'll 
send you the whole 
set for 65 cents 
(which includes 
packing and mailing 
costs). The Wesson 
OilPeople,Dept. P-3, 
New Orleans, La. 
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Luxurious NEw TyPE 


Rues 


and CLOTHING 


SAVE!" RUGS 


ERE isa real ADVENTURE IN THRIFT 

—an easy, economical plan that has 
won the approval of over two million cus- 
tomers. You, too, will find it a fascinating 
New Experience to send a bundle of your 
otherwise worthless woolen materials direct 
to the Olson Rug Factory, and 10 days 
later receive luxuriously soft, modern, 
seamless, REVERSIBLE RUGS 
that will win the praise of family 
and friends. 


JUST PHONE the Railway 


Express Agency to call at your 
home or ship by freight at Our 
Expense. We do the rest. 


Froo 60 PAGES 


IN COLORS 
. mail coupon or 1c postal and we will send 
you the beautiful big new 60th ANNIVER- 
SARY Olson Rug Book that shows 60 lovely 
new Oriental, plain or Early American 
patterns in actual colors in model rooms; 
and tells how we reclaim the valuable wool 
—scour, sterilize, bleach, re-spin, dye and 
weave In a Week into new rugs. Sizes for 
every possible need. (We have no Agents.) 


Celebrating Our 60th Anniversary with 


America’s Finest Low Priced Rugs 


for sol itlle 


Tey 
money.’ ‘ 


Money back if you don’t say® ‘‘The 
richest looking rugs I've ever seen 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL TO; 


OLSON RUG CO. 


CHICAGO NEWYORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. E-84 


UST fill in and mail this coupon or 
card for the fascinating 


a le post- 
new 60-page Olson 
book on Rugs and Home Decorating, all in actual 
colors. Tells how to save % on rugs—new rugs 
from old. Don’t miss our Big Surprise Offer and 
our sensationally low 60th Anniversary Prices. 
Write today! 


State...... 
Copyricht 1934, Olson Rug Co., 


HOME READING FOR CHILDREN 


By MRS. F. 


L. THOMAS 


Mrs. Thomas’ story hour—high adventure for and ede 


@ A hobby for home makers! 


Here is a suggestion. 


In addition to 


caring for her five children, Mrs. Thomas has assembled mm her own 
home a children’s library that contains over one thousand volumes. 


S A child I lived on a cotton plan- 

tation in Alabama and much of 
what modern children consider fun 
was unknown to me. However, we 
had our pleasures and, as I look back 
on those joyous, happy days I do not 
find myself envying the children of 
today. Recalling my childhood, my 
heart is filled with love and apprecia- 
tion for all my parents did to make my 
brother and me happy, and I am es- 
pecially grateful to them for showing 
us how to enjoy and appreciate the 
finer things in life. 


But the times that I like to remem- 
ber most of all are the long winter 
evenings we spent together at home 
before a big wood fire. Outside the 


wind and rain would be lashing the 


trees, but we were warm and safe and 
contented, shut in a cozy, lamp-lit 
world of our own, while Mother read 
aloud to us or told us stories. 


And I like to think of those peace- 
ful, drowsy summer afternoons when 
it would be too hot to play out of 
doors and we would come to Mother, 
begging to be amused. She always 
knew what would make us contented 
and happy and soon had us settled 
down on the cool, shady “front porch 
with a plate of ginger cookies while 
she would read to us tales of adven- 
ture in strange, far-off lands. 


And how distinctly I can see the 
picture of home on quiet Sunday after- 
noons long ago when she would gath- 
er us close around her and read to us 
from a big illustrated Bible. Those 
grand old stories of Esau and Jacob, 
Joseph, Jonathan and David, Daniel, 
and all the rest will stand out in my 
memory always, radiant with sunshine 
and the light of my Mother’s smile. 


Books a Cherished Possession 


Since I have had a home of my 
own I have tried to build into it the 
ideals that my mother planted in my 
heart; therefore books have always 
been among our most cherished pos- 
sessions. No matter how much we have 
had to economize we have always man- 
aged to buy a few good books each 
year, and we always shall. And I am 
sure that the atmosphere of books and 
magazines in our home has made a 
deep and lasting impression on the 
lives of our five children. 


I do not think they are any better or 
any worse than the average fine, clean, 
healthy, normal American child of to- 
day, yet I am sure that, because of the 
opportunity they have had to enjoy 


good books, they will live much richer 
and fuller lives than they would oth- 
erwise have done. 

I have tried to have a few of the 
best magazines always available, and 
when I think of the pleasure they have 
given all of us it seems to me they have 
been worth their weight in gold. I 
remember how eagerly we looked 
for the Youth’s Companion every 
week when I was a chiid, and what 
fun it was to talk over the stories it 
brought to us. And children of today 
are just as thrilled over a fresh, new 
magazine as we were. 


We have tried to have a few new 
books from time to time, although it 
often meant we had to go without some- 
thing else. But we have discovered 
that reading old favorite books and 
stories, discussing authors, characters, 
and scenes with our children acts like 
a magnet in holding the family to- 
gether. Time never drags, nor are 
meals dull and uninteresting in a 
family where books are daily compan- 
ions and are really enjoyed. 


Books Available for Children 


As much as I have enjoyed reading 
with and to my own children, it has 
give me an added pleasure to see the 
circle of my influence along this line 
gradually widen with the years. Noth- 
ing gives me more real happiness than 
to have the boys and girls in my com- 
munity come to me to borrow books, 
or the little children gather around 
me, begging for a story. 


For five years I have made an in- 
tensive study of children’s literature, 
reviewing hundreds of new books for 
boys and girls for the newspapers, 
over the radio, and before clubs and 
organizations of various kinds. Be- 
cause of the experience I have had 
along this line I am glad to help other 
mothers select books for their chil- 
dren. My collection of books for 
boys and girls is open to visitors at all 
times and several times during the 
year I lend books for special exhibits 
where they may do some good. 


I am interested in seeing that our 
schools and public libraries have good 
books to offer young readers, but the 
thing that is closest to my heart, the 
thing that is of the most vital impor- 
tance in teaching children to enjoy 
reading, is the child’s shelf of books at 
home. Unless a child is taught the 
joy and pride of personal ownership 
of books he will miss one of the fin- 
est things in life. 


** Mariner's Compass’’— Mountain Mist Quilt Design 


The Smoothest and Most 
Beautiful Quilts are Filled with 


MOUNTAIN MIST 


QUILTING “COTTON 


T takes the uniform thickness and perfect smooth- 

ness of Mountain Mist to give that even puftiness 
that marks the fine quilt. Glazene finished, Moun- 
tain Mist is as easy to handle as a piece of flannel, 
No lint. No pulling. No bunching. And washable, 
Already spread in one piece, full quilt size. Needle. 
easy, too, because of the soft, lacy web of the 
Glazene. An extra quality batt that costs no more, 
At dry goods and department stores. 

FREE Pattern With Every Roll 


Inside every Mountain Mist wrapper is a complete 
Mountain Mist Quilt Pattern, also a coupon that 


enables you to buy any of the other 35¢ 
prize-winning Mountain Mist Patterns for 
20c. If you want to buy Mountain Mist, 
write us for your dealer's name. Coupon 
below and 20c is good only for ‘‘ Mari- 


ner’s Compass”’ Pattern pictured above. 


WEEPING PALM 


log, we will GIVE with 
the above, THE Wonder 


Roses on them in 8 weeks 
planting seed. 


Gu 
EVERY TEN WEEKS Winter 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER COMPANY, 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 343-PF 


Enclosed is 20 cents (coins preferred) for which send 


me the ‘Mariner's Compass’’ Mountain Mist Pattern, 


(Print name and address plainly in margin) 
Copyright 1934 The S. & F. Co, 


THE WONDER OF RT 
THE WORLD <& 


Grown from Seed makes a fine 
Showy Window Palm. Needs no 
petting to succeed, stands dust 
and dry air, lack’ of 
does not bother it. VERY OR- 
NAMENTAL withits 
FAN SHAPED leaves of a dark 
rich leathery green. May be gro |) 
wn in pots orin the Open Ground 


To introduce our cata- 


SHOO FLY PLANT 
Gee KEEPS FLIES OUT 
OF THE HOUSE 


It is said flies will not stay ina 
@room where it is grown. Ver 
mysterious, but tests show suc 
Ee to be the case. Blooms (60 days 
from planting), Flowerssum- 
merand winter. We also include 


=, Japanese 


We 
antee this. BLOOM 


and Summer. Bush when 
.3 years old willhave 5or6 
hundred Roses. Grows in 
the housein winter or in the 
ground in Summer. Roses The 
Year Round. AIL 3 pkgs of Seed 
by mail for 10c.and 2c posta: 
E. J. Murvon Co., Dept, 59, S. ‘Norwalk, Conn. 


ASTHMATIC 
SUFFERERS —GET QUICK RELIEF 


Thousands rely on pleasant smoke vapor of 
Dr. J. H. Guild’s Green Mountain Asthmatic 
Compound. Quickly soothes and relieves parox- 
ysms of Asthma. Standard remedy at all drug- 
gists. Powder form, 25 cents and $1.00. Cigarette 
form, 50 cents for 24. FREE TRIAL package 
of 6 cigarettes sent on request. The J. H. Guild 
Co., Dept. MM12, Rupert, Vt. 


DR. GUILD’S 


FAVORITE SONGS AND POPULAR 
GAMES 


‘OR summer gatherings of all kinds, of young 

people or adults, our ‘‘Favorite Songs and Popu- 
lar Games” will be found indispensable, It con- 
tains the words to over one hundred familiar sonst 
(old-time favorites, state songs, spirituals, clu 
songs, rounds, yells, ete.) and directions for more 
than thirty games. And the price is so low as to 
make it within the reach of almost any organization 
—5 cents a single copy; 25 for $1; 50, $1.50; 10 
$2.75; 300, $5. Send your order to 


Young People’s Department, 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
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By SALLY 


HE Easter Parade, whether it 
parades up the aisle of a tiny 
church, or down the most fashionable 
avenue in the world, brings thoughts 
of the new life that takes possession 
of Mother Earth on Easter morning. 


Sometimes it makes us realize, too 
—though° we wouldn’t be caught 
thinking this in church—that it’s 
a pity Mother Earth’s daughters didn’t 
all inherit her good taste in dress. So 
many, many women buy their clothes 
just because they are “the latest 
thing” regardless of whether they 
are suitable and bring out their own 
individual beauty. 


Hats Are Most Important 


Easter hats, for instance! A hat 
can make a woman’s looks vary from 
the sublime to the ridiculous—and yet 
either the sublime or the ridiculous 
might be in the latest “style.” So if 
you are stout, never wear a large hat 
that turns down, nor a perfectly round 
one. If you are short, too, never wear 
a large hat nor a shallow-crowned one. 

If you are tall, guard against being 
high-hatted, especially if you are thin 
and don’t want a sky-scraper effect. 


If you are a bit past your first 
youth, or if you wear glasses, remem- 
ber that hats with some brim keep the 
glaring light of day from the ferreting 
out wrinkles or from drawing attention 
to your glasses. Turhbans, however, with 
their soft folds may sometimes prove 
unexpectedly flattering to you. Asa 
rule, though, any off-the-face hat is 
a little more trying than a brimmed 
hat. Extreme styles are not usually 
becoming to the older woman, but 
don’t go to other extremes and wear 
funny looking hats just because you 
have long hair and feel that the “new 
hats look terrible” on your You will 
find that most often the styles can be 
adapted to your type. 


Look at Your Shoes 


Going from one extreme to the oth- 
er, “Look at your shoes. Everybody 
else does,”’ as the shoe-shining ads say. 
If you are very tall, don’t wear spike 
heels, but don’t wear heel-less shoes 
that draw attention to your feet. If 
you are short and tiny, high heels are 
pretty—if you can stand them; but if 
you are short and fat they will make 
you look very topheavy. 

If your feet are very long, you can 
make them look shorter by wearing 
shoes made of two materials, such as 
suede and kid, canvas and leather, so 
that the long line is broken. 
If your feet are big or not 
well shaped, wear plain, con- 
Servative, neutral colored shoes 
and hose that do not center 
attention on your feet. Bows, 
fancy coiors, materials, cuts, 
or trimmings are not for you! 
If your ankles or feet are large 
or if you are very short, your 
hose should nearly match your 
shoes and should tone in with 
your costume, 


Lines for Large Women 


The cut and color of your 
Cress can do wonders in tak- 
ing off or putting on pounds, 
years, or inches. Yet, nearly 
all fat women adore brilliant 
colors, fluffy trimmings, and 
with plaids, cross 

"pes, big flowers or other 


QUT” MISS DIXIE’S BANDBOX 


CARTER 


The Relation of Clothes to Beauty 


big designs, when they should shun 
these as they should a plague. 

If you are pleasingly plump, select 
the darkest colors suitable for the sea- 
son, either plain or with the tiniest de- 
signs or vertical stripes. Never wear 
loose-hanging or tight-fitting clothes. 
A perfect fit is most important. 


The law of dress designs for you is 
length of line. Strive for long, flow- 
ing, unbroken lines, with little or no 
trimming. Have no color contrast in 
belt, or blouse or skirt trimming... 
no boleros, berthas or capes—no broad, 
puffy sleeves, no flaring, ruffly skirts. 


Let your color contrast for dark 
clothes be a light-colored scarf flow- 
ing from a V-shaped neck line, as 
this distracts attention from bulging 
lines elsewhere. 


For the Tall and Slender 


If you are tall and slender, you can 
reverse these suggestions—can wear 
just the things your stout sister must 
forego. You belong with the lucky 
ones of the earth. 


If, however, you are too tall and 
“painfully thin,” you will want to use 
the stiff materials for your clothes— 
taffeta, linen, starchable cotton, or- 
gandie—and_ fluffy trimmings and 
rounded lines that will conceal angles 
—flares and soft drapes in skirts and 
sleeves: soft folds, bows, and laces 
around the neck line; broken lines made 
by cross designs and big flowers, by 
belts and skirt trim in contrasting col- 
ors and by hats and shoes matching 
each other instead of matching your 
costume. 

If you have an average type of figure 
but have large hips, strive for a 
broader shoulder effect that will make 
your shoulders balance your hips. 
The present day epaulets and other 
military trimmings are fine for this. 


If you have a large bust, have tucks 
or shirring at the shoulder line, releas- 
ed just above the bust so there is no 
tight-drawn appearance. A surplice 
closing with soft drape is becoming to 
this type. 

There is an endless list of sug- 
gestions like these, but “a hint to the 
wise is sufficient.” The whole idea is 
to study your own type, to “know thy- 
self,” and to buy only the clothes that 
will enhance your charm, and yet not 
intrude themselves upon the attention 
of those who are looking at you! 


A New Booklet 


One of the commonest com- 
plexion troubles is pimples. 
How many girls there are 
who have otherwise flawless 
skin, yet these annoying little 
defects cause embarrassment 
and—yes, heartache. There 
are various conditions that 
cause pimples, especially the 
persistently recurring ones, but 
if you are troubled with this 
complexion fault, you'll prob- 
ably be interested in the new 
beauty booklet just off the 
press. It is called “What to 
Do About Pimples” and copies 
may be had on request to 
Sally Carter, Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

P. S. Boys who are trou- 


bled with pimples may also 
find this booklet helpful. 


“Ethel, dear... you’ve been hanging to mother’s skirts all day. I can’t 
imagine why she’s so listless, Mrs. Ross.” 


“Often constipation makes children like that, Mrs. Green. Remember 
that droopy spell Jackie had ? I gave him a laxative—Fletcher’s 
Castoria—it was all he needed!” 


Ethel look bright and happy today, Mrs. Ross? I followed 
your advice and gave her some Fletcher’s Castoria last night.” 


*Doesn’t 
‘*Fine! Fletcher’s Castoria is a wonderful laxative for children. It’s made 
especially for them. It’s gentle, doesn’t have any harsh drugs in it. These 
strong drugs are what make most laxatives so harmful for children. And 
Fletcher’s Castoria has such a pleasant taste! But always look for the 
signature, Chas. H. Fletcher on the-carton!”’ 


CASTORIA 


The children’s laxative 
¢ from babyhood to 11 years - 


For the many occasions, mother, when children need a laxative—use Chas. H. Fletcher’s 
Castoria. From babyhood on, it is your best “first-aid” for colic due to gas, for diarrhoea 
due to improper diet, for sour stomach, flatulence, acid stomach. And every mother knows 
that a laxative is any doctor’s first advice for treating a cold! 


ta ded WEDNESDAY, 8:30 to 9:00 P. M. (E.S.T.) Hear Albert Spalding 
on Voorhees’ Orchestra, Conrad Thibault, and supportin t in the ° 
Castoria radio show. Columbia network. 
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fashions 


36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


ed for sizes 11, 13, 15, and 17 years. 


14, 16, 18, 20 years; 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


inches bust. 


No. 3420—A cunning dress in new popular shirtwaist 


SN 
— type designed for sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
“i No. 849—A charming design for small daughter’s 
new frock, for sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
3420 No. 583—Delightfully smart and girlish is this small 
girl’s dress that comes in sizes 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 


No. 3440—Here’s a smart dress in the favored 
shirtwaist type, designed for sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years; 


No. 3494—A modish jacket dress for spring, design- 
No. 3305—This darling tailored blouse comes in sizes 


No. 2685—A sports frock of shirtwaist styling, 
fashioned for sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years; 36, 38, and 40 


No. 2736—A youthful and slenderizing design for 
all day wear, that comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 4, 
and 48 inches bust. 


No. 2513—Attractive in one material or two is this 
lovely model designed for sizes 16, 18 years; 36, 38, 4 
42, 44, and 46 inches bust. 


No. 3445—A stunning new pajama model that comes 
in sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years; 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


Order patterns giving size and number, from Pattern Department, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company, Birmingham, Alabama. ty 
coin (coin preferred). For other designs send 10 cents for our Spring Fashion Magazine, containing sewing hints and patterns for clothes for the whole fam: 


Price 10 cents each, stamps ° 
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Hints for the Homemaker 


ly and slowly. 


eas 


the cavity. 


cooking. 


who don’t like eggs for breakfast. 


tect others from infection. 


EALS, like clothes, need to be 
varied with the changing seasons. 


2, Candles which have been kept in 
the refrigerator will burn more even- 


3. To separate a head of lettuce 
ily cut out the stem end and allow 
cold water to run with some force into 


4. Since sour milk has practically 
the same food value as fresh milk, it 
should not be considered a waste prod- 
uct. Use both the milk and whey in 


5. Egg salad, omelettes, souffles, and’ 
custards for lunch or supper are a few 
suggestions for mothers of children 


6. Go to bed when the first symptoms 
of a coll appear, if it is possible, and 
stay there for at least a day. Drink 
large quantities of water and eat light- 
ly, fruits and vegetables only. Be- 
sides warding off a heavy cold or 
bronchitis, this treatment helps to pro- 
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Delco-Light 
DEALERS 


NORTH CAROLINA 
BURLINGTON G. W. Holmes 
CHARLOTTE Carolina Rim & Wheel Co. 
ELIZABETH CITY C. R. Boggs 
GOLDSBORO Dillon Elec. Svce. Co. 
GREENVILLE V. A. Merritt 
HENDERSONVILLE J. L. Grimshawe 


LEXINGTON Fred Sechrist 
LUMBERTON E, A. Thompson 
MONROE W. R. Boggan 
NORLINA E. G. Hecht 
NORTH WILKESBORO H. B. Keck 


RALEIGH = Carolina Rim & Wheel Co. 


ROXBORO Fred Long 
RUTHERFORDTON P. W. Eskridge 
SANFORD M. D. Foister 
SHELBY Gardner Electric Co. 
SMITHFIELD W. C. Ryals 
STOKESDALE A. I. Dillon 
TABOR McGougan Electric Co, 
WILSON Frank Auten 
WINSTON-SALEM H. C. Flynt 
. United Auto Service 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

BEAUFORT Von Harten Bros. 
BENNETTSVILLE E. B. Morrison 
CHARLESTON 

Gas Engine & Electric Co, 
COLUMBIA Columbia Electric Co. 
FLORENCE W. V. Parrott 
GREER Brockman, Bros. 
NEWBERRY A. H. Counts 
ORANGEBURG 


J. W. Smoak Hardware Co, 
PAGELAND Funderburk Electric Co. 


SUMTER Hill Plumbing Co. 
VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA John H. Ruff 
BEDFORD Auto Service & Electric Co. 
CULPEPER W. W. Reel 
DANVILLE Danville Welding Co. 
FREDERICKSBURG J. P. Simpson Co. 
MANASSAS Hynson & Bradford 
NORFOLK Tidewater Elec. Corp. 
ONANCOCK G. Farring Scott 
ORANGE Tappy Bros. 

RICHMOND 


Richmond Battery & Ignition Corp. 
ROANOKE H.-C. Baker Co. 
Delco Sales & Service Co. 


STAUNTON Weller Davis 


Contact your nearest dealer or 
write 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 
General Offices 


DETROIT - - MICHIGAN 


Personal M essage 


to the Farm Family 


Did you ever stop to think how much 
of your work is done in darkness, or at 
least under the shadow of the lamp or 
lantern? Early morning chores by every- 
one—in the barn, in the yard, in the 
kitchen . . . and similar chores again 
after dark. These are the hours when 
our “morale” is at low ebb—and how it 
would help to be able to flood everything 
with bright, safe light, simply by touch- 
ing a button! 


Think a moment: Delco-Light means 
less fire risk—better insurance rates—and 
above all, it means a finer home for your 
children, so they will become proud of it 
and invite friends to their home instead 
of seeking the “bright lights” elsewhere. 
It means more leisure and less labor for 
all. Delco-Light means a greater feeling 
of independence! 


A small Delco-Light plant may be all 
you require. There are Delco-Light plants 
for every size and kind of farm, for every 
purse and purpose. They are dependable 
and efficient—almost human in perform- 
ance. Economical beyond belief. If you 
haven’t seen the new 1934 Delco-Light 
plants, you owe it to yourself and your 
family to investigate. And the beauty of it 
is that you can prove the value of Delco- 
Light before you buy it, by having it in 
your home for a TRIAL! 


A specially-built Delco- Light demonstra- 
ting trailer can be run onto your farm 


and the house provided with lights and 


power. You can have this service with- 
out any obligation on your part. And you'll 
know at the end of that period whether 
you'll want to continue without this 


necessary modern convenience. 


For nearly a year now, Delco-Light plants 
have been distributed and serviced through 
United Motors Service, a national sales 
and service organization with headquarters 
in Detroit, Michigan, and branches and 


warehouses in all principal cities. 


In improving and strengthening the Delco- 
Light dealer organization in the interests 
of better service, there may have been 
some changes in your territory. For that 
reason we ate listing in the column at 
the left the authorized Delco-Light dealers 
in your state, and suggest that you clip 
this list, and keep it handy. 


Get acquainted with your Delco-Light 
dealer, because he is a valuable friend to 
have. Drop in to see him when you’re 
in town. You'll like him—HE’S THE 
MAN WHO MAKES YOUR HOUSE A 
HOME. And he is the person to see 
when you are ready to have that trial 
demonstration of Delco-Light in your 
home. But don’t put this off too long, 
for life takes on an entirely new meaning 
for you and the family the moment you 
have your Delco-Light installed! 


Ay 
President 
UNITED MOTORS SERVICE INC. 
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PERFECT 
RESULTS 
when you bake 


10 for a big ten-ounce can of high- 
C quality baking powder—that’s a 
real value—and that’s why millions of 
women use CLABerrR Girt Baking 
Powder. Perfect baking results every 


time — lightness, tenderness, whole- 

someness and full flavor-protection. 

10c¢, at all grocers. iR 
HULMAN & COMPANY 


vs 


Founded 1848— Terre Haute, Ind. 


HULMAN & CO., TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Please send free folder of Clabber Girl recipes for 


lelicious cakes, pastries, biscuits, hot breads. 
PF34 


Tired..Nervous 
Wife 


were soothed. 
She banished that 
“dead tired” feel- 
2 ing.Wonnew youth- 
ful color—restful 
nights, active days—all because she rid her system of 
bowel-clogging wastes that were sapping her Vitaiity. 
NR Tablets (Nature’s Remedy)—the mild, safe, all: 
vegetable laxative—worked the transformation. Try 
it for constipation, biliousness, headaches, dizzy spells, 
colds. See how refreshed you 
feel. At all druggists’ —25c. 


NQ TO-NIGHT 
d indigestion, 


TOMORROW ALRIGHT 
7# Quick relief for aci 
“TUMS oe stomach, heartburn. Only 10c. 


AL H. 
Desk CF -56 
ouls, Missourt 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if restful sleep 
is impossible because of the struggle to breathe, 
if you feel the disease is slowly wearing your 
life away, don't fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co., for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 
have suffered a lifetime and tried’ everything 
you could learn of without relief; even if you 
are utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope 
but send today for this free trial. It will cost 
pon nothing. ~ Address 

rontier Asthma Co., 331-T Frontier Bldg., 

462 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Colored with the Ni 
“PERFECTION DYES 
make Beautiful Rugs. 
Send this ad with ten 
cents for a pac e of New Black, Turkey Red,Copen 
Blue, Green or Old Rose (your choice) and we will 
send a package any other color you wish FREE. 


CUSHING & CO., DOVER-FOXCROFT, ME. 


I’cols like this are easy to have. 


The planting 


includes water lilies, cat-tail, 


pickerel weed, and Egyptian lotus. 


A LILY POOL FOR THE GARDEN 


By S. Y. CALDWELL 


OTHING in the flower garden is 

quite as fascinating asa lily pool. 

Its lure is irresistible. Build one and you 

have a new center of interest. Grown- 

ups and children alike thrill at the 

colorful blossoms, green pads, and 
graceful fishes darting beneath. 


Fortunately, few plants are easier to 
grow or give finer results for less effort 
and expense than water lilies. Here in 
the South we are favored with a cli- 
mate that brings them to perfection. 


Sunshine, still water, and good soil— 
these are the essentials for success in 
the aquatic garden. Sunshine is free, 
the water problem is easily solved, as 
running water is not needed, and soii 
enriched with manure from the barn- 
yard is exactly what lilies like. 


Your pool may be a dishpan placed” 


in a sunny location, half-filled with 
rich soil and filled up with water. A 
10-cent water hyacinth growing in it 
will give delicate blue flowers rivaling 
orchids. More elaborate would be 
a barrel sawed in half to make two 
tubs. Sink them in the ground side by 
side, their top rims flush with the earth 
level. Place weathered rocks around 
them so as to project over and hide 
the rims, and then plant verbenas, 
sweet alyssum, portulaca, and other 
trailing or low growing plants in the 
crevices between the rocks. Fill tubs 
half full of soil; plant a water lily in 
one and a clump of cat-tail, a water 
hyacinth, and a water poppy in the 
other. Then fill with water. 


A Constant Delight 


Old bathtubs, washtubs, tanks, or 
anything that holds water may be used 
in the same way as suggested for the 
half-barrels. These combined  rock- 
and-water gardens are a constant sum- 
mertime delight. 


If you have someone about the place 
who has done simple concrete work, 
such as building a watering trough for 
stock or a silo foundation, you can 
have a real pool with giant lilies like 
those in public parks. Concrete pools 
are most satisfactory of all and need 
not be expensive. 


Select a location for your pool fully 
exposed to the sun, where you can see 
and enjoy it from porch or window. 
Shape and size must be determined by 
individual taste and the amount you 
can spend. Build it as large as possible, 
because after growing a few lilies you 
will want room for many more. Round, 
rectangular, or other formal designs 
are easy to lay off, but most often the 
pool with irregular, naturalistic bound- 
aries is prettiest. Lay a rope on the 
ground along the general outline you 
like and move it about until the shape 
just suits you. Then excavate inside 
the rope inclosure. 


A standard depth fay lily pools is 
two feet; this allows one foot of soil 


for the roots and a foot of water over 
them—an ideal average condition. 
Fairly wide variations from this stand- 
ard, however, are permissible. 


Simple Construction 


I have built several very satisfactory 
pools, using the style of construction 
employed in old-fashioned cisterns. 
Dig the excavation about 28 inches 
deep, with a flat bottom and vertical 
sides. Build up the walls of bricks—tI 
used second-hand ones—and a mortar 
of one part cement to three parts sand. 
The bottom should be poured four 
inches thick of a 1-2-3 mixture of 
cement, sand, and gravel. Then, with 
a trowel give the walls a one-inch plas- 
ter coat of the same cement mortar as 
used between the bricks. Before the 
concrete sets hard, make a creamlike 
mixture of pure cement and water, 
and paint it all over the inside of pool 
with a whitewash brush; this helps to 
make a water-tight job. Large pools 
should have a drain pipe set in the 
bottom; small ones may be dipped or 
syphoned empty. Fill with water the 


day after work is completed and empty. 


a week later, so as to get rid of harm- 
ful alkali soaked out of the cement. 
The pool is then ready for use. 


Water lilies and other aquatic plants 
are heavy feeders, requiring plenty of 
good soil. For large pools it is best to 
set each lily root in a tub or box hold- 
ing a bushel or more. Simply fill small 
pools half full of soil. An excellent 
mixture is three parts garden dirt to 
one part of rotted cow manure. 


We have many native aquatic plants 
suitable for use in the water garden. 
Pickerel weed, common in most sec- 
tions, makes a fine display with its 
deep green, spear-head leaves and 
blue spikes of flower. Arrowheads are 
nearly as good. The cat-tail is a 
graceful and interesting plant. Most 
striking is the magnificent yellow- 
flowered American lotus, known also 
as water chinquapin. It requires con- 
siderable room to grow. In the swamps 
of our southernmost states abound 
beautiful wild water iris, various at- 
tractive reeds and grasses, and the 
ever-present water hyacinth. 


Colorful Tropical Lilies 


The true pond lilies indigenous to 
the South will also thrive in our gar- 
den pools, but unfortunately they do 
not have the wide variety of colors or 
the freedom of bloom that characterize 
their cultivated cousins grown by the 
aquatic nurseries. Among the latter 
are truly wonderful hardy lilies— 
white, pink, red, salmon, and yellow. 
There are giant-flowered tropical kinds 
in all these colors and in shades of 
blue and purple as well. All of these 
are easy to grow. 


If you cannot secure these plants 


Dont Send I Penny 


ga SILK DRESS 
And 
LEATHER SHOES 
Both for 


All- 
Silk Pongee 


dress in a stylishly slen- 
derizing model with hem. 
stitch revers; pleated 
skirt. Natural tan. 

lar and extra sizes, 36 to 
62 bust. Cut-out Oxfords 
have leather sole; rubber 


Just send us your name 
ress, and the sizes you 
want. Pay postman$2.98 
lus 12e C.0.D. fee when 
Gres sand pair of shoesare 
delivered. We pay post- 
age. Your money back if 

a you are not satisfied, 

rder by No. $9. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. A1039 CHICAGO 


“TIT Bought 
These 
IMPROVED WINDOW SHADES 
I just had to buy some for 15c EACH’ 


of the new improved 
Clopays. They are even stronger and heavier than 
before—with a wooden slat included with each shade 
.. and now you need trim only ome side to fit nar- 
rower windows . . . Millions of Clopays already inus. 
New improved Clopays at 15c each offer biggest shade 
“buy’’ ever. Won’t crack, fade or fray. Solid colos 
and chintz effects. Send 3c stamp for color samples to 
Clopay Corp., 1299 York St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NOTE TO THE SOUTH 
Insects such as crickets, ‘‘silver-fish’’ and roaches at- 
tack the starch in cloth shades—destroy them. But 
there is no starch in the tough Clopay fibre—hence 
Clopays wear better, report entomologists at southem 
universities. 


At All 5c and toc Stores 


AND YOU SAY 
IT TASTES 
JUST LIKE 
CHEWING 

GUM? 


IT’S SAFER AND 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
BECAUSE YOU 
CHEW IT. 


YES, Feen-a-mint tastes just like any 
refreshing mint gum. You chew it and be 
cause you chew it, the medicine is disttr 
buted bit by bit through the intestines, 
insuring a gradual, natural action! That 
makes it safer and more efficient. It’s the 
modern way to take a laxative. 


Feen-a-mint 


FOR CONSTIPATION 


Farmer and Southern Ruralist. 
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locally, write to a commercial grower 
for a catalog. Many of them offer post- 
paid collections of good kinds at rea- 
sonable prices. You will find many 
named varieties listed. Most all are 
satisfactory, but as a guide in buying 
I suggest the following favorites which 
are sure to give you much pleasure; 
Gloriosa, red; Marliac Rose, pink; 
Comanche, orange-salmon; Chroma- 
tella, yellow; Gonnere, white. These 
are all hardy. Among the tropical va- 
rieties I especially recommend Blue 
Beauty, blue; Panama-Pacific, purple; 
General Pershing, pink, and Juno, 
white. All these bloom in the daytime 
except Juno, which flowers at night. 
For tub gardens and very small pools, 
the dwarf sorts 
such as Aurora, 


that evaporates, but do not change it. 

It is important to have a few fish in 
the pool to eat mosquito and other in- 
sect larvae. Goldfish are prettiest, but 
creek minnows will do the work. 

Water lily blossoms make attractive 
cut flowers for the house. Leave only 
an inch of stem and float them in shal- 
low bowls of water. 

A suitable planting around the pool 
adds much to its beauty. Iris in va- 
riety, day lilies, ornamental grasses, 
and flowering shrubs are used. 

Pools in the South need no particu- 
lar protection in winter. Freezing over 
will not damage the hardy roots. Trop- 
ical lilies are treated as annuals and 
replaced each 
year except in the 


orange; Pink 
Laydeker and the 
Chinese Pygmies, 
yellow and white, 
are desirable. 
Spring is the 
best planting sea- 
son. Set all roots 
in the soil, barely 
covering them, 
and spread a thin 
layer of sand over 
all to keep the 
fish from stirring 
up mud. Lilies 
prefer a foot of 
water over the soil; the other plants 
mentioned like it a little shallower. 
Little care is needed in the summer. 
For the sake of appearances, pull off 
old, yellowing leaves. Replace water 


T TAKES so little to make children 

happy at Easter—a table with a bit 
of decoration, lilies and daffodils, 
chicken and rabbit cut-outs, gayly col- 
ored eggs, and the spirit of make- 
believe, juSt everyday foods used in 
different combinations. 

We offer a few suggestions for 
Easter meals :— 

1, A variation in Easter eggs may 
be secured by cooking tapioca as for 
a pudding, add sugar and fruit color- 
ing as you desire—chocolate, green, 
yellow, or red. Pour into an empty 
eggshell that has previously been 
pricked and blown. 


2. For gelatine eggs, prepare flavored 
gelatine the color desired and fill egg- 
shell as directed above. 

3. To make candy eggs, melted sweet- 
ened chocolate may be poured into the 
blown egg. 

4. For cocoanut nests, sprinkle a 
layer of shredded cocoanut on a des- 
sert dish. On this place gelatine eggs 
which have been removed from the 
eggshells. 


Hardy lilies give you wax-petale 
bl<essoms like these. 


warm sections 
‘where orange 
trees grow. When 
spring comes 


again the pool 
should be drained 
and cleaned, and 
a little rotted ma- 
nure worked into 
the soil around 
the lilies. Then 
fill with water 
again and you are 
ready for an- 
other season of 
pleasure. 

While I have discussed only man- 
made pools for the yard or garden, it is 
easy to grow water plants in natural 
ponds or lagoons. Hardy varieties are 
best for such locations. 


Se 
EASTER COOKERY For CHILDREN 


5. Dry cereal nests are made by 
sprinkling a layer of dry cereal in a 
glass bowl, and into the nest putting 
one or two egg-shaped balls of cottage 
cheese. Serve with sugar and cream. 

6. For spinach and cottage cheese 
eggs, place in a nest of spinach egg- 
shaped cottage cheese balls. Serve 
with salad dressing. 

7. A nest of cooked cereal and 
prunes is made by putting into a bowl 
of cooked cereal five or six prunes that 
have previously been soaked and cook- 
ed. Serve with cream and sugar. 

8. Another suggestion is to make a 
nest of shredded lettuce. Place on this 
hard cooked eggs and serve with salad 
dressings. 

9. Sandwiches or cookies may be 
cut in “Easter” shapes. Rabbit and 
chicken are equally good for children 
and grown-ups. 

And for something to drink, we 


suggest chocolate milk, cocoa, boiled 
custard, or fruit juice for the chil- 
dren, and for the grown-ups, of course, 
add to the above coffee or tea. 


“OH,A NEW HIGH-po 


YES, IT'S THE QUICKEST 

CE 
EVER USED -- ANp so 


Do you know what “HIGH-POWER” means? It is 


buy CZ HIGH-POWER PERFECTION STOVE 


High-Power 
Perfection 
Range No. R-559 


the name of the powerful new burners found only on 


the new Perfection oil-burning stoves. High-Power 


burners boil, bake, fry or broil as fast as any stove 


you can buy, yet they use economical kerosene. 


High-Power burners give a greater choice of cooking 


heats than anybody ever 


“VALUE? WHY, THE OVEN ALONE 


1S WORTH THE 
STOVE TO ME!’ 


“What I like about my Perfec- 


needs. They are easy to 


PRICE OF THE regulate for every kind 


roe of cooking. They are so 
clean, you can use your 

NES, 7 best tea towels on pots 


and kettles, when you 


cook with High-Power. 


tionis its dependability and low 


fuel cost. That’s lasting value.” 


The new stoves themselves 


are sturdy, good-looking 


models, designed for convenience in busy kitchens. 


Some are ranges with built-in ovens; others are 


designed 


smooth, 


lacquer in a choice of dainty color combinations. 


Visit your dealer and see the new High-Power 
Perfections. Use one in your kitchen and prove, 
to your own satisfaction, that these are real values. 


Send a postcard today for illustrated booklets. 


PERFECTION STOVE CO., 7820-A Platt Ave., Cleveland, O. 


gualdy 


for use with separate ovens. Finishes are 


porcelain enamel, baked enamel and 


SUPERFEX 
OIL BURNING 
REFRIGERATOR 


Chills foods economi- + 
cally and makes ice 
cubes all year. A few 
cents’ worth of kero- 
sene makes the cold. 


No electricity or other 


RFECTIO 


Oit Buming 
STOVES 


ions required. 
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How 
ARO 


supplies 


ENERGY 
quickly to 
people who 
work hard 


Karo is a delicious food—but 
more—it is a real energy food. 

There are 120 calories per 
ounce in Karo—almost twice 
the energy-giving value of 
eggs and lean beef, weight 
for weight. 

Less effort is required to 
digest Karo than for many 
other staple foods. 

Which means, Karo sup- 
plies energy quickly. 

And this is important to 
those who work and play 
hard. Especially good is Karo 
for growing children, as your 
doctor can tell you. 

Serve plenty of Karo— 
keep the folks well supplied 
with this guick energy food. 

Karo is rich in Dextrins, 
Maltose and Dextrose —all 
recommended for 
ease of digestion 
and energy value. 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 


The ‘Accepted’ Seal denotes that Karo 
and advertisements for it are accept- 
able to the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 


MADE FROM 


AMERICAN 
CORN 


which is 
PURCHASED FOR 


SPRINGTIME IN THE SOUTH 


By JOSIAH WILLIAM BAILEY 


@ For our February 15,1931, issue Senator J. W. Bailey, a noted nature 


lover, wrote for us “The Call of the Cardinal.” 


In that we saw the 


progress of spring in a succession of bird arrivals. Now here is another 
article of his in which we see the tree pageantry of spring in the South, 


hes first trees to show green are 
the weeping willows. But the alder 
along the branches will show its tas- 
sels of russet and gold several weeks 
before the willows show their green 
buds. I do not feel quite competent to 
speak of the shrubs, but I venture the 
remark that the trailing arbutus is 
the first of them to bloom—and, in the 
opinion of many, the prettiest and 
sweetest. 


Shortly after the willows bud one 
will see the plums turning white, the 
flowers preceding the leaves by weeks. 
And just after the plums come the 
peaches. And at the same time one 
will find the maples as red as the wil- 
lows are green. And in the swamps 
now also appear the pussy willows. 
After these come the silver maples 
with buds of old gold. And then the 
ash puts out in gold. 


Then comes the redbud or Judas 
tree, very beautiful, between a pink 
and purple in color; and when one 
sees the redbud in blossom he may 
know that the lilacs and alders are 
showing their leaves. (The lilacs 
bloom ten days Iater. 

After the redbud, within ten days a 
wonderful pastel softness will come 
over the hardwood forests. The white 
oaks will be clad in the softest of 
grays and gold with just a touch of 
red; and then the red oaks will add to 
the latter color, but in the most deli- 
cate of tones. 


And just a little later the hickories 
will complete the picture with the rar- 
est of golden tints. And there are also 
the elms—with a more sombre, but 
not less gentle touch of deep red. The 


haw will now blossom, and after it the 
wild cherry. 

Then comes the dogwood and fills 
all our woods with heavenly beauty, 
and with the dogwood, the yellow jas- 
mine and the wild crab apple. Spring 
is now in full glory. 


The mountain laurel (or kalmia) 
wherever it grows presents a gorgeous 
spectacle—a wilderness of color; and 
about the same time the woodbine. A 
little later along our roads, the air 
will be rich with the odor of honey- 
suckle. 

The tulip tree blossoms now. 
call it the gum or poplar. I regard 
its flower as very beautiful. After 
the tulip tree comes the bay—a white 
and delicate flower. 


By this time we may confidently look 
for a change in the color scheme— 
from yellow and red or pink to pur- 
ple, if we are lucky enough to find a 
field of lupine. 


Last of all the trees to show their 
leaves come the black gum, the syca- 
more, and the beech. And this is very 
appropriate, for the sycamores and the 
beech are more beautiful in winter 
garb than any other trees. I except, 
of course, the pine, as it keeps green 
throughout the year. It is, in my 
opinion, the most beautiful of all the 
trees. 


We 


It is an unsurpassed pageant, the un- 
folding of the trees and the landscape. 
There is nothing that I know of that 
compares with it. Each tree marks, 
in its own way, a stage in the coming 
of spring; and between April 15 and 
May 1 they reach a glorious climax of 
color and gladness. 


oe 
ANOTHER HEIRLOOM QUILT 


before our grandmothers 
came to America, young women, 
as a part of their training, were ad- 
monished to learn to “sew a fine seam.” 

As the colonists moved West and 
South they adapted the arts of needle- 
work and patchwork to their new sur- 
roundings. Thus many charming old 
quilt designs have history and ro- 
mance woven into every thread. 

The “Log Cabin” design is one of 
those which have been varied to meet 
new demands, and it is still a favorite 
design for both quilts and rugs. 


Early Log Cabin quilts were usually 
pieced of pieces left from more ex- 
pensive dresses, such as silk, satin, and 
velvet. However, cotton prints may 
be used to good advantage. 
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Of prime importance is the color 
combination : piece blocks composed of 
light and dark, then join as in the il- 
lustration. Seventy-two blocks are 
required to make the quilt. Set these 
together solid or with white strips be- 
tween the blocks. 


A modification of this design is 
sometimes designated as the “crazy 
quilt.” Squares of paper—the desired 
size—are cut out and covered with the 
“strings” or pieces; the blocks are 
sewed together and then the paper is 
removed. This type formed the basis 
of many a “Friendship Quilt.” 


For full size pattern and directions 
send 10 cents to the Home Depart- 
ment, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
3irmingham, Ala. 
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The “Log Cabin” pattern, still a favorite design for both quilts and rugs. 


COLDS 


Go Overnight 


When You Take This Famous; 
Tablet in Time 


_ the cold that hangs on. I 
may end in something serious, 
Treat a cold promptly and treat it-for 
what it is—an internal infection—and 
you will get results overnight. 


Never let a cold go 24 hours un. 
treated. At the first sign of a cold, take 
Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine. This 
famous tablet stops a cold quickly be. 
cause it is expressly a cold remedy and 
because it does the four things necessary, 


These Four Effects 


First, Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine 
opens the bowels, gently but effectively. 
This is the first step in expelling a cold. 
Second, it combats the cold germs in the 
system and reduces the fever. Third, it 
relieves the headache and that grippy 
feeling. Fourth, it tones the entire system 
and helps fortify against further attack. 


This is the treatment a cold requires 
and anything less is taking chances. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is 
utterly harmlessand perfectly safe to take. 
It is, and has been for years, the leading 
cold and grippe tablet of the world. 


Now—20% More for Your Money 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine comes in 
two sizes—30c and 50c—and is sold by every 
drug store in America. Buy the 50c size as it 
gives you 20% more 
for your money, 
Always ask for it by 
the full name and 
look for the letters 
L B Q stamped on 
every tablet. Dealers 
who offer a substi. 
tute are looking 
more to a profit than 
your welfare. 


A Cold is an 
Infection 

and Requires 
Internal Treatment 


GROVES LAXATIVE 
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Country Things a Shut- 
in Loves 


ROM a shut-in who must enjoy 
ibe great outdoors from a sick- 
bed comes this month’s prize letter on 
“Country Things I Love Most”—with 
lessons of courage and cheerfulness 


for all of us. 


I love to see the sun each morning 
like a great ball of fire with torches 
of gold rousing Night from her 
dreams. With these torches Old Sol 
battles with the clouds for supremacy 
of the day. 

I love to watch the deciduous trees 
change their gowns from summer green 
to autumn’s rich toned hues—always in 
style and vain as any woman as they 
bow to the flirting winds that pass. 
(Now they have gone modern and 
joined the nudist colony to the disgust 
of the nearby pines!) 


I love to watch the bluebirds as they 
gather for council on the garden fence. 
There are the redbirds dressed like 
gypsies in their bright reds, and the 
little yellow birds that take the place 
of the sunflowers. 


I love to watch the sunflowers as 
they try to teach the greatest lesson 
that a shut-in can learn—“Keep your 
sunny side up; always face the Great 
Creator.” 

Watch the sunrise, the sunset, the 
dawn, and the twilight even though 
the frame be a window sill and the 
glass a windowpane. Just stop and 
realize that you own the most beauti- 
ful and priceless picture ever painted. 
RUTH HENDERSON PATRICK. 

Gwinnett County, Ga. 


The New Spring Fashion Book 
T YOUR service is our new spring 
fashion book—a family sewing 
guide offering suggestions of striking 
models for the small tots, the teen 
age, and grown-ups. 


Whether your clothing problem is a 
“make-over,” a new piece of under- 


PAERNs HoLLywooo News 


Wear, pajamas, a little boy’s suit, a 
little girl's dress or a new gay print 
frock for yourself—you will want to 
express the spirit of the new mode in 
its smartness and youthfulness. 


The new fashion book emphasizes 
some tricky interest points—smartly 
tailored sleeves—an ingenious waistline 
treatment that achieves that coveted 
slenderizing line—and a clever scarf 
treatment of a demure bow—or a free 
flowing wind-blown effect. 

The price of the book is 10 cents. 
Order from the Pattern Editor, Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
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—Bewavior OF Me. Furty AFTER LEARNING ABOUT). 


E understand your en- 
thusiasm, Mr. Fox. But— 


all we really wanted to say is » 


this: A lot of people who are 
listless, logy, who ‘‘don’t know 
what's the matter with them”’ 
are suffering just from a sluggish 
intestine—often caused by lack 
of bulk in the diet. And often 
things perk upsurprisingly when 
this trouble is corrected. 

We'd like to have these people 
try Post's 40% Bran Flakes With 
Other Parts of Wheat. It’s as 


Don’t you think you were carried away 
somewhat when you drew this picture? 


fine-tasting a cereal as ever you 
ate. Many people say the finest! 

And it contains bran for that 
bulk we mentioned—bulk to 
keep food wastes moving along 
the intestinal tract. To help keep 
you regular—and fit. 

Since you'll find Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes a perfectly swell 
cereal anyhow, why not eat it 
regularly for awhile? It may do 
you a lot of good, too. Your 
grocer has it—and it costs little. 
It is a product of General Foods. 


SAVE! MAKE YOUR SOAP AT HOME 

WITH RED DEVIL OR STAR LYE 
Imagine making a full-sized cake of good soap for less than a penny. Simply save 
your waste grease and fat. Next buy a can of Red Devil or Star Lye—the rest is 
easy! Write for free explanatory booklet today: —“‘Lye— Its Uses About Home and 


Farm.” Discover a hundred other uses for Red Devil or Star Lye. 
Here are a few of the many uses you will find for Red Devil or Star Lye: 


ON THE FARM: Cleaning 
hog houses and farrowing 
pens; cleaning poultry 
houses; sterilizing milking 
machines; economical sani- 
tation in barn and dairy; 


disinfecting outhouses, etc. 
8B. T. BABBITT, Inc., 386—4th Avenue, New York 


IN THE HOME: For clearing 
clogged drains; general 
housecleaning and disinfect- 
ing; deodorizing and clean- 

ing all kitchen utensils ex- 

cept aluminum, removing 

old paint, etc. 


INSIST on a BABBITT BRAND of LYE 


“Mail the 


‘COUPON 
Now” 


How often you see the above quo- 
tation in various advertisements 
appearing in The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist. 

It is simply a friendly invitation 
to you to find out without obliga- 
tion, more about the products offer- 
ed. Many advertisers cannot tell 
you all you would like to know in 
the limited space used. 


SHOP WISELY 


When an advertisement interests 
you, “Mail the Coupon,” or write 
for further information. 
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Mothers, Mix This 
at Home for 
a Bad Cough 


Needs No Cooking! Big Saving! 


You'll be pleasantly surprised when you make 
up this simple home mixture and try it for a 
distressing cough. It’s no trouble to mix, and 
costs but a trifle, yet it can be depended upon 
to give quick and lasting relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water for a few moments 
uniil dissolved. No cooking needed. Get 2% 
ounces of Pinex from any druggist, put it into 
a pint bottle, and fill up with your sugar syrup. 
The pint thus made gives you four times as 
much cough remedy for your money, yet it is 
far more effective than ready-made medicine. 
Keeps perfectly and tastes fine. 

This simple remedy has a remarkable three- 
fold action. It soothes and heals the inflamed 
membranes, loosens the germ-laden phlegm, 
and clears the air passages. Thus it makes 
breathing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. 

Pinex is a compound of Norway Pine, in 
concentrated form, famous as a healing agent 
for severe coughs. It is guaranteed to give 
prompt relief or money refunded. 


Next time you buy 
calomel ask for 


alotabe 


TRADE MARK REG. 


The purified and refined 
calomel compound tab- 
lets that are Nausealess 
—Safe—Sure. 

10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 


WHEN BABY IS SICK 


TAKE 
CHANCESS 
Hurry, mother — give 
Teethina fLfiret. 
Whether it’s baby’s 
stomach or little bow- 
els that are causing 
the trouble, Teethina 
is the safe, sensible, laxative to use. 
Teethina assists in ridding the sys- 
tem of poisonous waste, and neutral- 
izing excessive acid conditions. Thou- 
sands of mothers have used it with 
splendid results in treating constipa- 
tion, intestinal colic and diarrhoea, due 
to improper feeding. Order a 30c pack- 
age today from your druggist. 
FREE - Write Dept. P1, Moffett Medi- 
* cine Co., Columbus, Ga., for 
new Baby Book, containing latest infor- 
mation on care and feeding of infants, 


d Money 


and stamps 


WANTED 


ST YOURSELF! It pa paid 
J. D. Martin, Virginia, a 
single copper cent. Mr. Manning, New 
York, $2,500 for one silver dollar. Mrs. G. F. 
Adams $740 for a few old coins. I want all 
kinds of old coins, medals, bills and stamps. 
pay big cash premiums. 
WILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not. buffalo) and hundreds of other 
amazing prices for coins. Get in touch with 
4c for sarge Coin Folder 
and further particulars. It may mean 
profit to your Write today to Agussaeus 


NUMISMATIC COMPANY 
{(Lecgon Flare Coin 


yor SEWING 
N 


AGENTS 


ton, wool or silk fabric—instantly—neatly—INVIS- 
IBLY, without needle or thread. Matches patterns 
perfectly, Stands boiling, washing, ironing. Anyone 
can use it. Takes ew * minute. Pays 21% profit. 
ush name and address for FRE 
FREE SAMPLE samples to prove our tees Free 
Outfit and territory offer. SEW-NO-MORE CO 
Dept. S-768, Madison Road, Cincinnati, Onto. 


O JUDGES sat on the case when 

farm women of North Carolina 
presented their cases for cotton gar- 
ments made at small cost at home. 
However, the applause of a thousand 
other woman gathered in Pullen Hall 
during the 3lst State Farmers’ and 
Farm Women’s Convention announced 
that the four different kinds of dresses 
pictured had won first place in their 
respective classes. From left to right 
the wearers of the garments are: Mrs. 
W. B. Lamb, Sampson County, show- 
ing a dress made from lace window 
curtaining over 60 years old; Mrs, 
L. J. Sloan, Lee, wearing a dress made 
from 1933 fertilizer sacks at a cost 
of five cents for thread; Mrs. J. P. 


Owen, Duplin, in a coat suit made 
from an old suit purchased by her hus- 
band in 1926 with the renovation cost- 
ing 15 cents, and Miss Sara Boswood, 
Currituck, modeiing an organdie eve- 
ning dress made by her own hands and 
costing only $3.99 total. 


& 
A Spring Salad 


DELICIOUS, inexpensive, and 

nutritious salad is made by com- 
bining finely-shredded crisp cabbage 
with peanuts and boiled salad dressing. 
Serve on a lettuce leaf garnished with 
green peppers. 


icy) 


Grow YOUR OWN FURNITURE 


NEEDED a cupboard, for the china 

from Grandmother's old corner 
cupboard was to be mine, according 
to a recent letter, and I had no place to 
put it. Neither had I money to pur- 
chase what I felt would be the suitable 
thing to hold it, for we were farmers 
with three profitless years to our credit. 


But the thought of what I was to 
do with the purple sprigged cups, 
made before handles became fashion- 
able, the lavender, blue, and apricot 
banded plates, the Staffordshire bow], 
the blue compote and its bird of Para- 
dise, tormented me until I made a 
hasty trip to our nearest town. Mod- 
ern furniture seemed not to fit any- 
where in our house of five genera- 
tions, so I climbed steps and brushed 
cobwebs looking for “antiques.” Cup- 
boards there were in abundance, but 
prices were prohibitive, and I was ready 
to. acknowledge that I must wait for 
a more convenient season when some- 
one asked the old dealer if he 
copied antiques. Yes, of course, 
he did, out of any hardwood selected. 

The sideboard 
in my own din- 
ing had 
been made in the 
early eighteen 
hundreds from 
wood on our 
place, as I re- 
called. Here was 
an idea. There 
were still huge 
walnut trees on 
the place in 
excellent con- 
dition. Why 
should I not have my cupboard from 
them, and cut enough to pay for the 
work ? 


When I proposed the plan to my 
dealer friend, he figured the cost, and 
the number of boards it would take to 


cover the entire expense, and was glad 
to make the trade. 


In the weeks which followed, we 
had three walnut trees cut and hauled 
to the nearest mill. The planks which 
came back to me possessed unusual 
width and beauty of grain. All through 
the summer they lay piled under a 
shelter so that air could circulate free- 
ly between the pieces. 


But my wants were beginning to 
grow. I saw now the necessity of a 
walnut four poster to take the place 
of my tarnished brass bed. That also 
called for a bedside table of the same 
period. The dealer shook his head 
when I explained my wants. There was 
not enough wood to make so many 
things and pay for the work. But I 
was ready this time to meet his objec- 
tions. Had I not seen a very beauti- 
ful desk in his place made from apple 
wood? Down in the orchard was an 
old-timer in excellent health, and across 
the way was an enormous holly tree 
which never bore berries. Couldn't he 
use that for inlay ? He could and would. 


Again logs were hauled to the mill, 
and again the cost of sawing was tak- 
en from the sawed lumber, so that not 
a penny was spent in cash money. Now 
the corner cupboard, bed, and tip-top 
table are all a part of our daily joy 
because they called for no sacrifice 
from a single member of the family 
group, which is not so bad in these 
days of “bare neces- 
sities only !’’ There 
are other flesh-pots 
in prospect which 
I propose to barter 
for in the same way 
during this promis- 
ing year of 1934. 


MARY MASON, 
Durham Co., N. C. 


‘Harmless 
to humans, 
live-stock, 
poultry; made 
of red squill 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


K-R-O (powder form) 75¢. 
READY MIXED (no 
~ bait to buy) $1.00. 
All druggists. 
K-R-OCo.Spring: 
field, Ohio. 


‘Violin "FREE 
Scholarships 

To introduce our im- 
proved method of teach- 
ing we offer free scholar- 
ships in this old, success- 
ful school to a limited 
number of adults or chil- 
dren in each county. The 
course is complete. You 
learn to play piano, or- 
gan or violin by studying at home. We make 
no charge for anything excepting the ordi- 
nary supplies you use and mailing. You will 
not be disappointed. Write today. American 
College of Music, 1316 Main St. Kansas City,Mo. 


to Earn} 5 $32 Weekly 
Big Money easily demonstrating this amaz- 
loo ¥ 


mg new silk ar 

are sealed smooth. ie sis runs. Hose wear ies 
ti mes longer. . Sav es wearers money. Canvassing 
just show to friends and neighbors. 
nent required. We furnish elaborate 
demonstrating equipment, including 5. actual 
stockings FREE. Without experience you 
can start at once and make fine, steady in- 
come. Answer at once, giving ho size 
and color preference. 
Betterknit Hosiery Co, 
Dept. 303B Columbus, 
Ohio 


Size 8x 10inches 
or smaller if desired. 
Same price for full length 
or bust form, groups, land- 
scapes, pet ‘animals, etc., 

or enlargements ofan 

pars of group picture, Sate 
of original photo 


SEND NO MONEY >: 
recelve 


(any size) and within a week you will i 
your beautiful life-like guaran- 
teed fac 


with’ 
Be post or send 


postage. advantage 
offer OW. Send d yout photos today. "specity wanted. 
TANDAR TUDI 
104 S. Jefferson St. Dept. 1074-C, Shicaco, ILLINOIS 


ECZEMA 


Aiso called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRI Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 


a week’s free té 
mild, scotiing, guaran- 
teed treatment, which Fa 30 years has been giving 
Eczema sufferers their “First Real Night’s Rest. 
Write today—a postal will do. Address 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema 
700 Park Square, SEDALIA, MO. 


le WATCH or ALARM 
for selling8 boxes 
ROSEB D SALVE at 25c ea. 
Will send extra FREE GIFT 
if you order Salve TODAY! 


0x 104, Woodsboro, Maryland. 


AGENTS. Ssnash Go Prices: 


Santos Coffee 12c th. 4-0z. Vanilla 8%4c. $4.00 size 
\4e. Razor Blades 5 for 8%c. 100 sticks Chewing ite 
12c. 150 other bargains. Experience unnecessary. io. 
CARNATION COMPANY, PR-2, ST. LOUIS 
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APPROPRIATE DRESS MODELS | 
sample and descriptive booklet 
from Lily Mills, Shey. i 
LILY MERCERIZED SEWING THREAD 
Co 
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COTTONS FOR DECORATION 


By CATHERINE E. CLEVELAND 


You were 


have 


ABRICS have never been as im- For the nursery, practicability is the 

portant in the decorative scheme prime consideration. With washable 
as they are today. Textures, designs, cottons it is easy to keep that room 
and colors vie for interest in the gay clean, fresh, and attractive. 
assortments of materials offered for 
home decoration. 


In the kitchen also washability is 
the first requisite. Cottons have long 

In this wide development of interest been the “practical choice of house- 
in decorative fabrics, cottons play an wives in decorating their kitchens. 
important role. The important current 
style trends and the newest and latest 
developments in color are reflected 
in the cotton fabrics now so favored 
by the decorators. 


For the bathrocm, there are gay 
and charming cottons tc ensemble. 
Shower and window curtains, as well 
as the cotton bath rug and seat-cover 
in all the new colors, lend themselves 

Cottons accomplish in decoration to every decorative scheme. 
what once was ordinarily obtainable 
only with other more expensive mate- Usual Fabrics for Unusual Use 
rials. They achieve the effect of those 
fabrics at very moderate cost. Thus Drapery fabrics are not limited to 
through the use of cottons one may the staple. Dress fabrics have lent new 
now have a very smart decorative charm to window treatments. There 
scheme which heretofore would have are voiles, dimities, ginghams, crisp 
been beyond the reach of the average Organdies, piques, spongy boucles and 


4 


Tuis is what a doctor said to a 
farm family late one night. One 
of the children was very ill. And 
only the hurried telephone call 
saved her life. 


homemaker. meshes, nubbed yarn textures, herring- F 
bone tweeds, pile fabrics such’as vel- Through the day and the night, 
Cottons for Various Rooms vetecns, corduroys, and velours, and the telephone is ever ready to 


—— ¥ ae corded reps, both fine and rope-like, to 
Let us consider the suitability of attain every decorative effect. 


cottons for various interiors. In the , 
bedroom cotton may be used for bed- Whether the room be formal or in- 


summon doctor, veterinarian, 
friend and neighbor. To protect 
family and livestock against ill- 


ough nubby textures are suitable ior rian or mainiy ornamental, there r 

. Early English; homespun types for is a cotton suitable for the draperies paige loss of property from fire 
bers Early American; crisp sheer fabrics for each. or theit. 
— for 18th Century English and French ; The new cotton upholstery materials The telephone is also an im- 
nited new treatments of plaids and stripes jndicate to an unusual degree the portant aid in the day-by-day 
todern, that has lately been routine of the farm. It sends 

n living rooms the various sig: i 
You In livin; at e periods made in the designing of fabrics that your voice to town or city on busi- 
I. call for much the same texture for ap- truly enhance the decorative effect of a d bri he 1 
ord: propriate expression as already sug- the ensemble. Much interest has been ness errands and brings the latest - 
Pai. gested for bedrooms. Colors veer to attracted to such varied textures as market news on the things you 
Mio. the stronger shades in the living room, the smart friezes and friezettes, close raise. It makes possible a visit 


with friend or relative across the 
intervening miles. It offers you 
constant contact with the rest of 
the world, 


clipped and shaggy pile 
weaves, corduroy and cot- 


es ton velvets. Patterns in 


| == flat fabrics have recently 


The chair is upholstered in 
novelty terry cloth. The 
fabrics are all cotton— 
neve'ty weaves, gay 
chintzes, chenilles, and di- 
agonally corded sateen. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Tailored simplicity is the 
keynote of the delightful 
skirts for dressing table 
and bench, made of red 
and blue plaid organdy. 


| ADVERTISED goods are of the highest quality 
and it will pay you to patronize our advertisers. 


NOW, IRON A WHOLE 
WASHING 


YO GREATER time, money and labor saving invention 
~% ever introduced into homes than the sensational New 
Diamond Self-Heating Iron. So economical, the average 
family ironing can be done at the amazing low cost of Ic. 
New convenience and tconomy for the housewife without 
electricity. It’s even better than gas or electricity-—at % 
the cost. Easier to use, too—no wires, tubes, or hoses to 
twist, tangle, and get in the way. Makes and burns its 
own gas from 96% AIR and only 4% common kerosene (coa} 
oil). All the drudgery of old fashioned ironing is banished 
forever. No more trotting back and forth between ironing 


such as the deep rich 
blues, wine tones, browns, 
the popular rust and green 
that are to be found in 
Suitable new cotton fab- 
Ties. White and off whites, 
yellows, and grays — so 
much in the fashion pic- 
ture—have been brought 
out in cottons of most in- 
teresting textures, 


board and hot stove. Save 2,000 steps every ironing. 
Women appreciate its quick, regulated, uniform heat. 
Always ready. Actually cuts ironing time in half. More- 
over, the Diamond Iron is exceptionally handsome, Beautiful 
new rosewood heatproof handle. Latest double point desixn 
with new Button Bevel Edge. All parts heavily plated. 
Extra heavy CHROMIUM plate on bottom gives glass- 
smooth ironing surface that never needs waxing or 
polishing—will wear indefinitely, and simply can not 
rust. No wonder women are astonished and delighted 
—don’t want to let go of a Diamond Iron once they 


‘Il like it, too. 
In the dining room pat- get it in their hands, You'll like it, too 


ern Play S an important —Courtesy Cotton Textile Institute, NO RISK TRIAL 
Part. In cottons we find Offer with iron-clad guarantee of satisfaction. Mail 


! 

of all periods. There are come to the fore. _ Cotton tapestries Gol d O 

ich ge scale designs for Early Eng- are perennial favorites. The decora- . oiden pportunity or 

~» Spaced classic motifs for Em- tive possibilities of chintz have long AGENTS Harn up to $35 in a dey with your new Diamond Iron, your NO-RISK 

pire, Georgian florals and scrolls, sit b klowedged b Tron. “Bruhn. (Mont,). actually 

small scale floral . » Smee on Rexoweage ut are made $30 and Hartly (Ohio) made $42 in one day. Many chance 1t makes possible. 

W Americgg 2nd plaids for Ear- constantly being extended. Gingham, | of 
Tun Patterns brocade-like piques, and matelasses have become opportunity. 
or French rooms. high fashion” in the same field. The Akron Lamp and Mfg. Co. 
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ULLET PELVICS 


A Observe the wide span of this normal B This narrow, constricted pelvis means 
pelvis, which guarantees a normal certain loss, a sub-normal pullet, and 
pullet, a profitable laying hen. an unprofitable laying hen. 


Show the Amazing Effects of Feeds 


Observe these pelvic bones dissected from five-month-old 
pullets raised at the Pratt Experiment Farm. Both chicks 
were identical...in breed, strain, incubation and care... 
except that A was started on Pratts Buttermilk Baby Chick ‘i 
Food, while B was fed an unbalanced, deficient starter. pops tit + ne 


These bones illustrate the amazing effects of feeds, show 
how a starter or chick food can affect, for good or bad, the money Pbalipt thence ohm 
future profit possibilities of mature birds. B was a runt... the lower priced Pratts 
underweight, a certain unproductive layer. While A was res Srowtns 
normal ... meaty, a sure prolific layer. 


Mash. 

Pratts Chick Food costs 
Stop gambling your profits with inferior starters. Stunted 
growth, bowel trouble and leg weakness, are frequently due prepaid, to any station 
to unbalanced, deficient feeding. Use Pratts. It’s a pure, East of the Mississippi 
digestible, wholesome food...reinforced with every nec- Prive 
essary vitamin ... scientifically balanced in minerals... 
giving every tiny nerve, muscle and bone the elements 
needed to grow strong, husky, healthy pullets. 


Bargain! 


In the Pratt plan, less 


at dealer’s store con- 
siderably lower in most 
sections, 

If no dealer near, send 
money order direct to: 
PRATT FOOD CoO., 

Dept. 590 
124 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Don’t take chances. See your dealer today. Ask for Pratts 


iRA, Buttermilk Baby Chick Food. Or, if you prefer 
w that method of feeding, ask for Pratts Buttermilk 


BUTTERMILK 
atts BABY CHICK FOOD 


MINERAL BALANCED VITAMIN COMPLETE 


Wheels Axles fon 
Set of 2 Wheels and Axle (“)!"°") $12.50 
Set of 4 Wheels and 2 Axles (*4;!""") $24.50 
54 2 $14.50 — 4 Wheels. $28.50 


F.0.B. Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Don’t Miss This Bargain! 


Build your own cart or wagon or use for replacement wheels. 
A wonderful bargain from Government surplus. Made by 
Studebaker for Government Escort wagons. Brand new. 
Never used. Wheels are 44” and 54” high, 16 spokes of 
; selected hard wood. Steel tires 3’ wide and %” thick. 

—_ Steel axles are 2x 2 inches; holes for bolting to bolster. 
Stanuard tread. Painted 3 coats. Cost Government $75 per set. A real bargain 
at these low prices. Fully Guaranteed. Send order today. 


RESULTS ARE SURE WITH A Buckeye 


...and prices the lowest ever known 


A Buckeye Brooder for as little as $10.00! Buckeye 
quality — Buckeye satisfaction—Buckeye results — 
Buckeye guarantee—at the lowest prices ever known! 
You can get a Buckeye now at less than you would 
pay for an ordinary brooder — and Buckeye has, for 
20 years, been the yardstick by which all brooder 
results are measured. A postcard with your name new oil-burning Ruckeye. Carburetor- 


and address wi i t alve. Pe ts all other 

will bring you catalogue free. oil) brooders in ‘the ‘trailer class ‘Coal 

rs Ss rood — im- 

2301-E E. 67th St. Cleveland, Ohio tors of 75-eggs capacity and up. 


BUILT AS ONLY BUCKEYE BUILDS 


Send for catalog and 
garden time table 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3411 N. Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


RELIABLE 


Advertisers using our columns are re- 


liable. You may order from them with : 
| the full satisfaction of knowing that 


you are dealing with reliable firths. 


Our Advertising Guarantee is your 
protection. 


FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 
AND GARDEN TRACTORS 


SOUTHERN HOMEMAKERS Say: 


Time With the Children 
($1 Prise Letter) 


Y PRESENT hobby is trying to 

budget my time so that every day 
I may enjoy a period of hearty play 
with my children. 


On our walks we look for whatever 

specimen of nature the season permits. 
Autumn brings the bright leaves, seed 
pods, nuts, grapes, and persimmons; 
spring has new life everywhere, from 
wild flowers to tadpoles. River bath- 
ing and snow men have their place. 
On rainy days we have books, games, 
soap bubbles, or old clothing for 
“dressing-up.” 
~Each occasion brings subjects for 
discussion through which I am learn- 
ing far more than either of my chil- 
dren. MRS. R. LEDBETTER. 

Buncombe County, N. C. 


Women Should Learn to Farm 


OW, while your fathers, broth- 

ers, and husbands are with you, 
I beg you to be interested in every 
branch of farm work—not only in the 
profits to be derived from it, but that 
in case of emergency, you may be able 
to carry on intelligently, and not be 
forced to abandon your life work for 
untried fields and uncongenial  sur- 
roundings. 

If we set our minds to it, we can 
easily learn of crop rotation, how fields 
should be plowed, the use of fertiliz- 
ers, how to have fields measured for 
crop acreage, and to jot down the 
measurements for future reference. 

Learn to test seed corn, to treat 
wheat for smut, potatoes for scab, fruit 
trees for scale, to set the grain drill, 
how to mend harness, to direct repair 
work on farm buildings and roads, and 
to care for the stock. 

This seems to be a long list, but it is 
a profitable one, and the knowledge 
acquired will be invaluable, especially 
if illness comes to the head of the 
home, and intelligent orders have to be 
given that the work may go on with- 
out interruption. DEF. 

Powhatan County, Va. 


Berries and Bird Friends 


HE dull, drab days of winter may 

be interesting days if we include in 
our planting program some of our 
native winter berries. In this way we 
secure winter beauty, besides a host of 
bird friends to make the dull days 
bright and interesting. 


Let poke berries grow for the mock- 
ingbirds, and set gums, dogwoods, per- 
simmons, and sugar berries to bring 
chickadees, titmice, cardinals, and 
robins (which often winter here in the 
forest). Deciduous and evergreen hol- 
lies, cedars, haws, and roses attract 


bets 


& 


cedar waxwings, starlings, and others: 

and sapsuckers, jays, and woodpeckers 

will come to eat if oaks are planted. 
Randolph County, N. C. RG 


Hydraulic Ram 


Y HUSBAND is a good mechanic 

and plumber. He put in our water 
system, buying a hydraulic ram ata 
good value and securing good second. 
hand piping, so that the cost was very 
little. Next he plans to put ina water 
wheel, and if there is enough power 
we will get lights for our house. 


We improved our home by taking 
out a small front hall and making a 
large living room. Now we want a 
piano and nice living room furniture, 


We plan to plant an extra “patch” 
of cane, peanuts, and potatoes to pro- 
vide money for these and other im. 
provements. 


We have three boys, all in school, 
and we are trying to give them every 
possible advantage. 

AMBITIOUS MOTHER. 

Oconee County, S. C. 


Sells Eskimo Spitz Dogs 


N 1929 I was given an Eskimo Spitz 

puppy. A year later a friend gave 
me a beautiful male. I decided to 
mate them and the result was a litter 
of five puppies. These I easily sold, 
except for a pretty female which | 
kept. I now have four matrons and 
have raised several litters of puppies. 
I find it an easy and fascinating way 
to make spending money, as I find 
ready sale for the puppies at $5 and 
$7.50. MRS. J. ExG 

Halifax County, Va. 


Electricity Needed 


NOTE with interest that one of 

the Grange’s special activities is the 
electrification of rural North Caro- 
lina. Herg’s hoping they succeed in 
that good work. Eléctricity would help 
the farmer’s wife, probably the farmer 
too, as much, if not more than any 
one thing. MRS. G. M. B. 

Lincoln County, N. C. 


& 


Spring Party Plans 


PRING is here and now is the time 

to plan a party. An easy party to 
arrange for March would be a St. 
Patrick’s Day party; or perhaps you 
would like to have a Bill Board party. 
For April maybe a_ birthday party 
(Everybody’s Birthday party) or an 
Easter party would be appropriate 
We will be glad to help you with your 
party plans if you will send _ three 
cents with your request to the Home 
Department, Progressive Farmer 
Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


“The Windmill” motif makes a lovely bedspread or can be used other ways. 


For 


directions send 3 cents to Home Department, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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T. B. Parker Dies 


HOUSANDS of North Carolina 
lament the recent passing 
of T. B. Parker, aged 83, one of the 
noblest leaders North Carolina farm- 
ers have ever had. 

Active 30 years ago in Farmers Al- 
fiance work and afterward director of 
North Carolina farmers’ institutes, 
Mr. Parker had ever since interested 
himself in every movement for agri- 
cultural progress—in better farming, 
farm organizations, codperative mar- 
keting, and rural education. At the 
time of his death he was President of 
the State Farmers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association. He was one of 
the organizers of The Progressjve 
Farmer Company and for years a di- 
rector. 

Many will miss his warm friendship, 
his gentle philosophy, his wise coun- 
sel. North Carolina should have made 
larger use of his services. 


se 
Is Your Girl Graduating? 


HOUSANDS of Progressive 

Farmer girls are graduating from 
high school or college this year and we 
are interested in all of them. For one 
thing we should like to know which 
one will make with her own hands the 
prettiest graduating dress. To this end 
we hereby offer a first prize of $25, a 
second prize of $10 and three additional 
prizes of $5 each for the most beauti- 
ful pictures of a 1934 high school or 
college graduating dress made with 
her own hands whose parents are Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers living on the 
farm—the object being to show both 
beauty and grace in the girl herself 
and in her dress. Fuller particulars 
will be given in our next issue. 


& & & 


$14 For Fertilizing Pasture 
Nets $32 Profit 


A over our territory commercial 
fertilizers are regularly used on 
tobacco, cotton, and other cultivated 
crops, but few apply the same princi- 
ples and practice to pasture crops. 


There is already ample ev idence to 
Prove conclusively that on most pas- 
tures the intelligent application of com- 
mercial fertilizers will produce more 
and better feed at less cost per feed 
unit. Not only is more and better feed 
produced, but the grazing season or 
period of pasture growth is lengthened. 
The pastures are ready for grazing ear- 
lier in the spring, withstand drouth 
better, and give later fall grazing. 


Hundreds of trials have been made 
comparing one part of a fertilized pas- 
ture with another similar part unferti- 
lized, which conclusively proves the 
above statements. Out of 80 tests re- 
ported by the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, 71 showed an average increased 
feed production valued at $46.71 per 
acre, at a cost of $14.35 per acre for 
lertilizer, or a net return of $32.36 per 
acre, or $3.25 return in increased feed 
Value for every $1 spent for fertilizers. 


& - 
~ Our Cover Page 


Fes month’s cover page presented 

an unusual problem for our artist 
and our readers can judge for them- 
selves as to how successfully he solv- 
ed it. Our directions were to present 
ot showing both the river-source 
.. &€ctric power and also a farm view 
just at the minute when the first lights 
Would be turned on a moment after 
sunset but with various shades of color 


still glowing in the landscape. 


-—now you Can 
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get somewhere with your fi encin 


Mosr FARMERS have, at some time or other, felt The steel in the wire of which Cambria Fence is 


as though they were on a treadmili—never getting made has a copper content of from .20 to .30 per 
anywhere—when putting up fence. That’s because cent. Experiments have shown that this amount of 
they’ve had to spend so much time and money copper gives the maximum resistance to atmos- 
replacing old fence instead of fencing the rest of — pheric corrosion. This wire—of itself higlily resist- 
the farm. ant to corrosion—is provided with a heavy, tight 


coating of exceptionally pure zinc (impurities are 


There’ d for that ore—not if. 
believed to shorten the life of zinc). 


Cambria Fence. The combination of true copper- 


bearing steel and a superior grade of zinc coating The coating resists the elements for years. After it 
gives Cambria Fence exceptionally long life. Every is gone the copper-bearing steel base will continue 
rod of Cambria Fence set out is so much progress to stall off the attacks of the weather indefinitely. 
toward the complete fencing of the farm. Cambria Fence, properly erected, is there to stay. 


CAMBRIA FENCE 


Made by Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. - 


to 
Horse Power 


from frawer. 3 Drea not kick reasons why his implements just fit your needs. A salad 
starting. cal oil manufacturer tells you how to make the best mayon- 


naise. Others offer you valuable literature for the asking. 
gupfied wth Varx - Spood» A careful reading of the advertisements will yield a 


THE New IDEA SPREADER Co. 
Dept. 107 ,, Coldwater, O. ; 


| Read the Ads and Be Informed 


PEED || reaa the Ads 
and Be Informed 


a cl pleasing and instructive way. 


alt Re An implement manufacturer will give you many sound 


wealth of information and entertainment. 
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leis Fertilizer 
has been Field Tested 
in the Cotton Field”’ 


O YOU know what that 
means? It means that 
Royster’s Fertilizer has been test- 
ed under actual growing condi- 
tions, and has stood the test of 
time—in the cotton field—for 
nearly 50 years. It means that 
you can count on it to get the 
cotton off to a quick, healthy 
start, feed it evenly throughout 
the growing period, improve the 
staple and mature it early. 
Don’t take any chance when 
you buy your fertilizer. Remem- 
ber this: Royster’s is made in 
one quality only—the best. You 
can pay more or you can pay and let him know how many 
less, but you cannot buy better tons you need. 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, NORFOLK VA, 


fertilizer for growing cotton. 

Royster experts are continu- 
ally studying cotton, learning all 
there is to know about fertiliz- 
ing it. They never stop experi- 
menting and improving. They 
test every fertilizer in the labora- 
tory, and field-test it in the cot- 
ton field. Only refined materials 
are used to make sure that the 
purest obtainable grades go into 
Royster sacks, As a result we 
know that Royster Cotton Ferti- 
lizer will give you the results 
you want. 

See your Royster dealer today 


Are Within Reach of Every 


P ROF Ivs Farmer Using “Classified” 


A New Way to Get Out of Debt 


Plant Your Cotton Seed in Hills, 6 to 10 Sound Seed 
to the Hill and the Hills 24 Inches Apart, 
and Don’t Chop or Thin. 


This is the NEW WAY to get OUT OF DEBT. If you follow it to the letter it will 
get you OUT OF DEBT. Why? Because, Ist, it will save one-half to two-thirds the cost 
of the seed and the seed you save can be sold and money applied on old debts. 2nd. It 
will save the cost of chopping, and this can be applied on the old debt. 3rd. It will save 
~most of the cost of hoeing, and this can be applied on the old debt. 4th. You will make 
at least 20% more cotton, and this, I hope, will pay all the old debt. I have seen the 
yields even doubled by planting this NEW WAY. 

OLD METHODS and OLD WAYS have ruined almost every business. President 
Roosevelt knew this to be a fact wnen he came out with his ‘‘New Deal.’’ He has set up 
NEW JAYS in almost every department of government and we are being benefited 
greatly as a result. Our cotton growers have been following OLD WAYS and OLD 
METHODS, and we are in debt or have already lost our farms by reason of debts and 
OLD METHODS. We plant one to three bushels of seed per acre and then have to thin 
or chop to a stand, and while chopping get in tne grass, and in debt. The NEW WAY 
keeps you out of the grass and OUT OF DEBT. 


_, The NEW WAY is to plant so that it comes up “already chopped.” Then we do no 
injury to the plants by “‘chopping,” forcing earlier fruiting to beat the boll weevils, and 
we cultivate faster, keeping the crop clean with the plows, and have no grass and no 
hoeing to do and so keep out of debt and make much bigger yields. This hill method 
of planting and not chopping has been followed by thousands of up-to-date cotton growers 
over the South for the past 10 years, anda with marvelous results. If you have never 
planted your cotton this way, make a change for 1934 and do better. 


This NEW WAY can be followed by using COVINGTON HILL DROPPING 
PLANTERS. These pyers are the only hill dropping planters on the market that will 
successfully drop seed in hills any distance desired and “never miss a hill.” It’s impossible 
for trem to miss hills if properly adjusted. They are especially made to prepare the seed 
drill, as they go, so that every hill or seed is covered exactly the same depth and any 
depth desired, and in such a way that every hill of seed will come up, so we have perfect 
stands which are so necessary in making big, cheap yields. 


There are three models of these planters to suit all soil and other conditions, and 
the prices are $14.00, $16.00, and $18.00, equipped to plant cotton seed only and drop in hills, 
THE NEW WAY, so you won’t have to chop; or to drill, THE OLD WAY, so you will 
have to chop. The planters weigh from 80 to 120 pounds, and will last 15 to 20 years if 
properly cared for. Some of the first ones made 20 years ago are still in use. Plates for 
planting corn, or corn and beans or peas at the same time, can be had at small additional 
cost. Also plates for planting all Einds of farm and vegetable seed, in hills or con- 
tinuously drilling. 


Thousands of these planters have been sold by farmers who have used them. 1 
want more of these farmer agents to sell several thousand of the planters for 1934, and I 
will pay a good commission on every one sold, so write me about the agency. I also want 
good agents to take orders for my fine Cook Wilt-Resistant cotton seed which you will 
see advertised in the Classified Column of this paper. Good money can be made selling my 
planters and seed and you will at the same time be doing your neighbors and brother 
farmers a favor by getting them to farm by the NEW WAY and get OUT OF DEBT and 
to making money growing cotton as they can and should. 


W. F. Covington, 


Write today for booklet and agency. 
Headland, Alabama 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


spreading it out over a wide area—a 
county or more. 


@ What is the Tennessee Vailey 
Authority ; in what states will it oper- 
ate and in what portions of those 
states? Will all its power be gener- 
ated at Muscle Shoals? 


Congress created the Tennessee 
Valley Authority by passing the Ten- 
nessee Valley Act of 1933, which was 
approved by President Roosevelt last 
May 18. The TVA is administered 
by a board of three members, empow- 
ered to carry out the purposes of the 
Act under the direction of the Presi- 
dent. Speaking in general terms, the 
board is ordered to do three things un- 
der the Act: (1) To build the dam on 
the Clinch River in Tennessee, now 
called Norris Dam; (2) to generate 
and distribute electricity, and (3) to 
manufacture fertilizers. In addition, 
the board may make surveys, demon- 
strations, and experiments as ordered 
by the President, “to foster a proper 
and orderly development of the social, 
economic, and physical resources of 
the Tennessee Basin.” 


Next you ask me to locate definitely 
this Tennessee Basin, or Valley. It 
comprises part of southwestern Vir- 
ginia, part of western North Carolina, 
a large part of Tennessee, part of 
North Georgia, a considerable area 
in northern Alabama, part of North- 
east Mississippi, and the lower end of 
the Tennessee Valley in Kentucky. 
These seven states are referred to as 
the “Valley States” by the TVA. 


At present the only power being 
generated by the TVA is at Muscle 
Shoals, but the plan has been urged to 
develop the entire Tennessee basin as a 
unit, so that all the power possibilities 
of the basin may be developed eco- 
nomically and its resources conserved. 
The work on the Norris Dam is pro- 
gressing rapidly and will be completed 
much sooner than was originally plan- 
ned. Power will be generated at Nor- 
ris Dam and it is expected that by 
storing the water there during periods 
of high water and releasing it when the 
water is low in the Tennessee River, 
the power produced at Muscle Shoals 
will be greatly increased. 


Work is also being pushed at Joe 
Wheeler Dam about 15 miles up stream 
from Muscle Shoals, and other dams 
are in prospect. From the power stand- 
point, the effect of these dams will be 
to regulate the flow of water in the 
river, using as much of it as possible 
and distributing the flow of water in 
a more uniform manner throughout 
the year. 


@ How will TVA help farmers in 
these areas to get rural electrification? 


One of the purposes of the Tennes- 
see Valley Act which is not so well 
understood as it should be by people 
both in and out of the Valley, is that 
it is intended to be helpful not only to 
residents of the Valley, but to the 
country as a whole. 


Take, for example, this business of 
rural electrification. At present, it is 
in the demonstration stage. We know 
that electricity is a good thing for the 
farmer to have if it can be brought 
to him at a price he can afford to pay. 
We know in a general way that certain 
electrical appliances will enable the 
farmer to save money in his farming 
business. Ina general way, we know 
how the transmission lines should be 
planned so that transmission costs will 


not be’ unduly burdensome on any jn 
dividual. The Tennessee Valley Ay. 
thority is not primarily in the retgij 
power business; hence, some means 
must be found to bridge the gap be. 
tween the TVA as a producer and 
wholesaler of power, so that the ult. 
mate user may get it. 


All these propositions have to fe 
proved out before we are able to fay 
down definite principles. We don 
want farmers to buy a pig in a poke 
when they electrify. Hence, the TVA 
has selected an extensive area in north. 
east Mississippi, northwestern Ak. 


bama, and southern Tennessee for these 
demonstrations—17 counties in a solid 
block, with parts of half a dozen more. 
In addition, three counties in eastern 


At work on a rural line in Alabama 
for the TVA 
Tennessee, and the counties above the 
Norris Dam are on the cards for 
special studies. 

Rural lines are being built in these 
demonstration areas with Government 
funds, with the expectation that farm- 
ers will work out a plan for their ul 
timate purchase and ownership. No 
existing lines are being duplicated. The 
average mileage is about 100 miles of 
new lines per county. 


The lines are being built into the 
most promising sections where the 


greatest use is to be expected. Now, 
as rapidly as -demonstration shows 


what is the best course to follow, the 
results will be given out and farmers 
elsewhere will be able to determine 
whether they can do the same. David 
E. Lilienthal, the member of the board 
who has charge of the electrical devel- 
opment of the TVA, has referred to 
the proposed TVA rate structure 4s 
“a yardstick” for the whole country. 
In the same way, the demonstrations 
in rural electrification in these areas 
will be a yardstick. If these demon- 
strations are successful, rural electri- 
fication will spread over the entire 
Tennessee Valley and into other sec 
tions of the United States also. 


@ What benefits can Southern farm 
ers who are not in the area served by 
TVA expect from its experience ant 
operation? What can they do to gét 
the benefits of general rural electrifi- 
cation? 


This question has been answered al- 
ready in its principal features. If th 
plans for rural organization in the 
demonstration counties where work 
now under way show how general ft 
ral electrification may be accomplished, 
then the same plans can be put into e& 
fect elsewhere. In this way, the work 
of the TVA will benefit all sections. 
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Peanut Control Plans 


HE six chief peanut producing 
ol (1930 census reports) and 
their total acreages (in counties pro- 
ducing over 5,000 bushels each) are :-— 


Georgia, 394,214; North Carolina, 
718,341; Alabama, 214,057; Texas, 
195,343; Virginia, 145,209; Florida, 
118,090. 

Peanut growers in all these states 
are very greatly interested in plans for 
acreage control in 1934. They are in 
fact alarmed over the prospect that 
many cotton farmers who reduce acre- 
age of that crop will turn to producing 
peanuts. The great majority of cotton 
farmers have more or less idle land 
which could be put into peanuts as part 
of a determined effort to provide work 
for their labor and productive use for 
their equipment. The cotton control 
program calls for a reduction in cot- 
on acreage of 40 per cent from the 
five year average base (1928-1932)— 
approximately 534 million acres. If 
only 10 per cent of the acreage releas- 
ed from cotton should be put to pea- 
nuts. this would add 577,000 acres or 
an increase of 40 per cent. 


A further indication that peanut 
production will be increased in 1934 
is the fact that prices of the 1933 crop, 
while still much below parity, have 
nevertheless been nearly double the 
prices received for the 1932 crop. 
Furthermore, the new marketing 
agreement for the raw peanut milling 
industry provides for minimum prices 
to growers considerably higher than 
prices earlier this season—$65 per ton 
for U. S. No. 1 farmers’ stock of Vir- 
ginia and Southeastern Spanish, $60 
for Virginias shelling basis U. S. No. 
3, and $55 for Southeastern Runners 
No. 1. 

Peanuts were not included as a 
“basic commodity” in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, consequently 
no provision has been made for pro- 
duction control. Plans are now under 
way to amend the law. However, the 
necessity for production control of the 
national peanut crop is definitely recog- 
nized in the marketing agreement for 
peanut millers recently approved by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. The Control Board, which is 
made up of five members selected by 
the growers and five members selected 
by the millers, is now developing plans 
for controlling production in 1934. 
Grower-members of this board des- 
ignated from nominees of agricul- 
tural extension directors in the various 
areas are as follows: Virginia area, 
A. H. Ochsner of Spring Grove, Va., 
and Sam Clark of Tarboro, N. C.; 
Southeastern area, H. A. Petty of 
Dawson, Ga.,and Oscar Deloney of 
Ozark, Ala. ; Southwestern area, W. B. 
Starr of Cisco, Texas. This board, 
which also includes five peanut millers, 
elected H.C. Smither, president of the 
Columbian Peanut Company of Nor- 
folk, Va., chairman; H. A. Petty, vice- 
chairman, and A. H. Ochsner, secre- 
tary. They urge quick action by grow- 
ers in our territory. 

There are some 250,000 peanut grow- 
ts in the South, producing approxi- 
mately 900 million pounds. 


More About Electrification 


next issue Mr. Rommel 
will answer other big questions 
about rural electrification of interest 
to every farmer. Let’s remember, too, 
that you do not need to live on a power 
line in order to have rural electrifica- 
oo. Thousands of satisfied farmers 
_ their own home plants for light- 
- etc., and in our next issue Dan 
artes will discuss these opportuni- 
€s for farmers living away from 


MARK 


SOUTHERN FARMERS found out more than 
50 years ago that it pays to give cotton plenty 
of Kainit. Perhaps you remember your father 
or even your grandfather using Kainit. It’s a 
good old Southern custom. 


Have you been dissatisfied with the yields 
and quality of your cotton in recent years? 
Then, why not go back to the good old-fash- 
ioned practice of using Kainit? Today, just as 
it did 50 years ago, Kainit prevents Rust and 
produces a healthy, high-yielding crop. 

With your regular fertilizer at planting or 
as a top-dressing when you chop out—use at 
least 200 pounds of NV High-grade Kainit per 


When you buy straight potash 
or potash in mixed fertilizer, 
make sure you get the genuine 


NV POTASH ... It Pays! 


prevents rus 


ee 


acre. Use more if Rust was very severe last 
season because Rust is a sure sign that your 
cotton is starved for potash. 

Kainit not only prevents Rust; it helps con- 
trol Wilt, and produces vigorous, healthy 
plants with less shedding, larger bolls that are 
easier to pick and better yields of uniform, 
high-quality lint. 

You probably have fewer acres in cotton 
this year. Plan now to make every acre pay 
its best! When you buy fertilizer get a 200- 
pound bag of NV High-grade Kainit for each 
acre of cotton. It Pays! 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Bidg., Atianta, G2. 


NV POTASH is the same 
potash that has helped South- 
ern farmers to produce better 
crops for more than 50 years. 
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THIS VALUABLE 
NEW BOOKLET 


pe 
Authorities Agree 
TIGHT ROOFS—SNUG 


SIDINGS—DRY FLOORS are 
essential to Farm Profits 


IME and weather are constant- 

ly searching out weak spots in 
your buildings through which farm 
profits are lost. Crops that spoil 
because of leaky roofs, livestock or 
poultry that become ill or slow 
down in production because of 
draughts or dampness, steal away 
dollars that are rightfully yours. 


Stop this needless waste. Keep your 
present buildings weather-tight 
with RU-BER-OID Shingles, Roof- 
ings and Building Products. Plan 
your future buildings to minimize 
upkeep expense and possible losses 
from fire. 


Send for our free Booklet which 
tells how. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FORK OVER FORTY YEARS 
Offices: BALTIMORE, MD., CHICAGO, 
ILL., ERIE, PA., MILLIS, MASS., 
MOBILE, ALA., NEW YORK, N.Y, 


maiL THIS coupon NOW! 


THE RUBEROID CO. PF-3-34 
95 Madison Ave., New York City 

Please send a copy of your free booklet, Practica! 
Suggestions for Weatherproofing Form Buildings. 


Nome 


Address 


LEDBETTER 


Force -Feed 


PLANTER 


Plants Cotton 
Bunched in Hills 
or Drilled — 


—a Ledbetter 
“Force-Feed” 
Planter 
will not skip a hillin a day’s planting! 
_ Plants all row crops perfectly. Rid- 
ing and Walking models, with and 
without Fertilizer. 

Write us for Catalog and prices, and 
name of your nearest Ledbetter Dealer. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


602 Elm St., Dallas, Texas. 


FOR A REGULAR 


RAWLEIGH ROUTE 


trained the 44 yea 
nearly 9,000 Rawleigh Routes. 
information. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
Dept. C-72-PGF, 
Hull & 4th Sts., 
Richmond, Va. 
WRITE TODAY 


STOVER SAMSON WINDMILLS 


DOUBLE Are self-oiling and self-adjusting to storm or slightest 
GEAR breeze. Bearings are guerenteed for years. 
STOVER PUMP JACKS are made in worm, com- 
pet. double gear types for all size pumps. STOVER 
NNGINES in sizes and types for every farm use. 
GET OUR FREE BOOKS 
That tell about farm water systems, 
¢apacities. how to change old style mills 
RUNS to self-oiling. ete. Just send card to— s 
iN OL STOVER MFG.& ENGINE CO. Freeport, lll., Dpt.34C 


THE Youne Forks’ PAGE 


Your Uncle’s View 


READ an axiom recently that I’d 

like to leave with you: “Succeed 
where you are as a basis for continu- 
ing success.” Make the most of what 
you have where you are and see how 
opportunitics begin to multiply. 


Lone Scout Kemp B. Nye, of North 
Carolina, found so many opportunities 
about him for the protection of wild 
life that he gained national recogni- 
tion. Building bird houses, helping to 
fight forest fires, getting farmers to 
set trees on waste lands, three of the 
things he did, could be done by thou- 
sands of our boys this spring. 


Without leaving your community, 
you can, if you like, even have a part 
in promoting world friendship. The 
Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, will be glad to tell you 
about the friendship postcards for boys 
and girls in other lands. 


Maybe you'd like to help get more 
and better reading at low cost for your 
community. Do your friends know 
about the 14 volumes of classics in the 
Jacket Library at only 20 cents each? 
Maybe you’d like to enroll in the 
“National 4-H Club Farm Accounting 
Contest” sponsored by the Internation- 
al Harvester Co. Prizes worth $7,500 
are being offered. See your county or 
home agent or write the National Com- 
mittee on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, 
430 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
for further details. 


Maybe—but there are opportunities 
everywhere. Keep your eyes and ears 
open, your brain alert, and refuse to 
be knocked out. Here’s one oppor- 
tunity right now: If you have been 
improving your room, making it a den 
where all the boys like to gather, or 
a place that all your girl friends ex- 
claim over, tell us about it. Naturally 
boys and girls will have very different 
sorts of rooms. Tell us what you have, 
how you got it, what it means to you, 
in not over 300 words, and mail let- 
ters to Uncle P. F., The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., by March 
20. There'll be prizes of $3, $2, and $1 
for the best three letters. 

Sincerely yours, UNCLE P. F. 


High Spots in Farm History 


H“YE you ever stopped to wonder 
what farming and home making 
were like in America in George Wash- 
ington’s day or in Civil War days, 
or even as recently as 1900? 

Follow with us from issue to issue 
these high spots in American agri- 
cultural history and you'll be amazed 
at how recent are most of the farm 
conveniences and group activities we 
enjoy today. Less than a century and 
a half ago slaves were picking lint 
from cotton seed by hand, plows were 
mostly wooden affairs, and canning of 
fruits and vegetables was unknown. 


1785—First society for promoting ag- 
riculture organized in Philadelphia 
and South Carolina. 

1793—Whitney invented his cotton gin. 

1797—Charles Newbold made first 
American cast iron plow. 

1803—First American patent for grain 
cutting machine issued. 

1810—Nicholas Appert of France per- 
fected the art of canning and first 
commercial canning began in this 
country in 1819. 

1814-1819—Jethro Wood patented fore- 
runner of modern plow. 


1831—Manning patented first mowing 


machine. Cyrus McCormick’s reap- 
er cut its first grain on a Virginia 
farm. 

1833—John Lane built first known steel 
plow out of old saw blades. 

1837—John Deere began his career as 
a plow maker. 

1838 — First combined harvester 
thresher invented by Hiram Moore 
of Michigan. 


1855—Act for establishment of first . 


agricultural college in U. S. ap- 
proved by Michigan legislature. Was 
organized in 1857. Maryland began 
work in 1856. 

1850-1855—Peaches first canned in 


syrup, in Baltimore. 


Next month we shall give the high 


spots from the time of the Civil War 
to the beginning of 4-H club work 
about 1899, 


James Enjoys Fox Hunting 


NE morning about 6 o'clock we 

turned our dogs out at a sharp 
curve near Germantown where I had 
seen a fox twice the same day a while 
before. Around this part of the coun- 
try we take our dogs in the car and 
drive out to the hunting grounds. We 
then park the car and follow the dogs 
on foot. 

We had walked a good distance that 
morning and at about 10 o'clock we 
heard two dogs trailing about a mile 
away in a bottom. We were then on 
the road about a mile from the car, 
The two dogs that were trailing were 
Roller and Bell. The other dogs were 
with us. Our best dog, Joe, heard them 
and went to them. The other dogs did 
not leave the road. In about five min- 
utes, Joe, Roller, and Bell brought the 
fox right by us, about six yards from 
us. The other dogs jumped in after 
him and caught him about 200 yards 
away. The three dogs that brought 
him out of the bottom were six yards 
behind the fox. 

We have nine dogs; their names are 
Joe, Roller, Bell, Grey, Leader, Zipp, 
Black Sam, Black Frolic, and Stump. 

I am 13 years old and love fox hunt- 
ing very much. I go with my father. 

JAMES HANMER. 

Charlotte County, Virginia. 


This Month’s Prize Winners 


EVER have we seen a wider range 

of thought and activity than was 
covered by the young folks in the 
“Choose Your Own Subject” contest 
announced in January. 

First prize, “Making Money Multi- 
ply,” appears on this page. Second 
prize goes to Beatrice Whatley, of 
Alabama for “What the 4-H Club Has 
Meant to Me,” third, to Vernon Greg- 
ory, of Arkansas for “Gifts of the 
March Hare.” Jessie Gray, Sybil R. 


After an overnight camp. “Ho hum. Doesn’t this warm March sun make you 
sleepy too?” asks this farm boy scout, 


Patterson, and Velma Sigmon of 
North Carolina, and Clyde E. Edwards 
and M. Kathleen Frazier of Virginia 
received honorable mention. 


Making Money Multiply 
(First Prize Letter) 


HE most interesting incident of 

my seventh school year occurred 
when we decided to pay our Junior 
Red Cross Magazine dues by each pu- 
pil bringing one egg. We had four 
eggs left after paying our dues and 
for these four eggs we received 5 
cents. Then came the discussion of 
how to use the money. The best idea 
was to give the nickel to a volunteer 
pair who would try to make a profit 
of 25 cents by the end of a week. 


Two girls took the nickel and by 
buying popcorn and shortening were 
able to make a profit of 15 cents 
in two hours. The next day we bought 
popcorn and peanuts and made a profit 
of 40 cents. With a profit of 50 cents 
the next day we had a total of $1.05, 
The next group made a profit of $1.50, 


Thus we turned in to our teacher 
$3.50. With this we were able to serve 
lunch to many undernourished chil- 
dren of the lower grades. We had 
much fun doing this and gave the 
children much enjoyment. 

LUCY. BAILEY. 

Natchitoches Parish, La. 


Clubs Celebrate Anniversary 


ee 25th anniversary of the found- 
ing of 4-H club work is being cele- 
brated this year in North Carolina. 

The teaching of thrift and an appre- 
ciation of the everyday things of life, 
instruction and practice in the growing 
of animals, the keeping of accurate rec- 
ords on the work done, and a training 
in leadership and citizenship are among 
the principal features of club work, 
says L. R. Harrill, club leader at State 
College. 

Great emphasis is laid on the value 
of maintaining one’s health and taking 
care of the body by proper diets and 
other health habits. The recreational 
side of life is also recognized as an 
important factor in making rural boys 
and girls happier. 


The first club in North Carolina was 
organized in Hertford County in 1909 
by Dean I. O. Schaub, who was at 
that time state leader of club work. 
The club, with about a dozen members, 
was known as the Boys’ Corn Club. 


In the first quarter century of its 
life, the movement has expanded to all 
parts of the world, helping farm boys 
and girls everywhere to a more abund- 
ant -living. Today there are 30,000 
active members in North Carolina and 
close to 1,000,000 in the United States, 
according to Mr. Harrill. 


Scouting is open to all boys. 
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O the Boys on Southern Farms :— 
43 I am glad to get news from the 
South that the farm boys in that ter- 
ritory are awakening to the higher 
possibilities of their lives. And now 
your Progressive Farmer editor sends 
me a request to make suggestions to 
you young men for making your lives 
more powerful and more happy. 

I was myself a farmer’s boy in far 
away California. I know your life, 
every inch of it. I know your hopes, 
your labors, your difficulties, your dis- 
appointments, your determinations. 


I began as a shepherd boy, and even 
in those early years, I felt the lure of 
poesy. Many a time I stretched out 
on a rock, my sheep scattered about 
me on the hillside, and spent hours 
poring over Byron’s “Cain” and 
“Childe Harold.” Since that hour of 
boyish vision, I have been a man-of- 
all-work—a cattle ranger, farmer, edi- 
tor, and teacher. But never did I for- 
get my boyish hope or waver from it 
—never once did my purpose flag or 


of life I went with my whole heart; 
and each task was good for me, for 
in broadening the horizon of experience 
it made me know life. 


I would recommend to every young 
man to set his heart upon some wise 
central purpose and to cleave to it to 
the end. Yet, if he is forced into un- 
congenial work, let him not sulk and 
sorrow, but be up and at it with con- 
science-care, knowing that the first 
duty of a man is to be manly, and 
knowing also that some day he may 
need the enrichment and enlargement 
of this very experience, to fit him for 
the work of his heart’s desire. 


I hardly need to tell you that to be 
a successful farmer, you need to be a 
Persistent student of your noble crait. 
You must read progressive books on 
the care and culture of your fields and 
gardens, and should study at least one 


agricultural journal of the higher 
order. 


While I counsel you to be indus- 
trious, I also counsel you not to be 
ultra-industrious. Don’t let yourself 
become a serf of the soil, a slave of 
the fields. Don’t become “The Man 
with the Hoe,” the man depicted by 
the great painter Millet in his famous 
Painting, the bent and brutalized toiler, 
the man I tried to portray and defend 
in the poem that I wrote in the dawn 
of the twentieth century and that went 
out to the four winds of the world. 


his Hoe-man is the toiler who has 
had nothing but brute labor in his life 
—the toiler who had never come into 
Contact with education, nor ever felt 


the fire of those noble hopes and dreams 
that make us men, 


_ So I recommend that you leave room 
m your busy life for a certain amount 
of literature and art—for reading 
some of the great romances, some of 

the great dramas, some of the 


my interest falter. Into all these paths’ 


Boys, BE INDUSTRIOUS, BUT— 
Take Time to Enjoy Books and Beauty, 


Says Edwin Markham 


@ Beginning this month we shall pre- 
sent tt each issue of our magazine a 
“Success Talk for Farm Boys” by some 
great American. This month we are 
honored to have a message from prob- 
ably the greatest living American poet 
—Edwin Markham, author of “The 
Man With the Hoe,” who himself grew 
up living the life and doing the work 
of a boy on the farm. 


great poems. You must keep your 
minds kindled with great ideas. After 
graduation from school, you must not 
feel that your education is complete: 
you must feel that your education is 
only in its beginning. What the school 
gives you is only the power to go ahead 
to acquire by your own unaided efforts 
the higher and richer education that 
lies waiting in the world’s. great books. 


Every farmer’s boy should have on 
his evening table the romances of Vic- 
tor Hugo, a large-type edition of 
Shakespeare, Carlyle’s Heroes and 
Hero-W orship, Ruskin’s Sesame and 
Lilies, Emerson’s Essays. These will 
help to form the solid or more serious 
reading of a man’s lifetime. 


The young men should also have 
some contacts with the great poems. 
They carry lightning flashes for our 
souls. I am thinking of such poems 
as Milton’s “L’Allegro” and “I] Pen- 
seroso,” William Blake’s “The Tiger,” 
Robert Burns’ “Tam_ o’Shanter,” 
Wordsworth’s “The Daffodils,” Shel- 
ley’s “The Skylark,” Keats’ “The 
Nightingale,” Byron’s “The Dream,” 
Tennyson’s “Tears, Idle Tears,” 
Browning’s “The Pied Piper.” This 
brings us down to the modern men— 
down to Oscar Wilde’s “The Ballad 
of Reading Gaol,” to John Masefield’s 
sea ballads so full of wind and foam. 
There are many other poets of high 
renown. You will get a feeling of 
them in The Oxford Book of Verse 
and in Jessie Rittenhouse’s three little 
collections of American verse. These 
will give you a fine beginning in this 
line of the higher culture. 


Young men of plow and hoe and 
reaper, why do I turn aside from the 
more usual advice to urge these books 
upon your attention? Because the 
knowledge of these books will give 
you power—power over yourself and 
power over men. They will not only 
strengthen character, but they will also 
help to sweeten toil, help to soften the 
daily grind. 

Young men of the South, I send you 
my lyric blessing. Let us be friends. 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 


se & 


Weather Sayings About Spring 


HEN we hear the first pewee in 
the spring we say  winter’s 
broke.—B. L. 

When you can sleep without cover, 
time to plant melons.—I. F. Ferguson, 
Greensville County, Virginia. 

When the dogwoods are white, it’s 
time to plant cotton.—A. A. S. 

When the whippoorwills begin to 
holler, it is time to plant corn.—Junior 
Bingham, Cleveland County, N. C. 


Snow on the ground at Christmas, 
grass on the ground at Easter.—Lelia 
Whitaker, Cherokee County. N. C. 


WIFT & COMPANY’S Year Book for 1934 is out! 
You, who are interested in livestock and produce, 
will want to read every page of it. 


You will learn from the chapter on “Meat Prices and 
Consumers’ Incomes” (page 12) that the supply of hogs 
to be marketed and the incomes of office employes, 
professional people, artisans, workers in building trades, 
and all who work for wages determine the value of meat. 


And the book explains—in a fascinating manner— 
something of the broadly diversified organization of 


Swift & Company (page 22). 


The benefit to producers of low distribution costs is 
described on page 28. Reference is made to the fact 
that Swift & Company’s profit, from all sources, aver- 
ages only a fraction of a cent a pound. 


If you would like a copy of Swift & Company's Year 


(Photograph by Chas. J. Belden) 


Book, please fill out and mail the coupon, and you will 


receive it, free of charge. 


Purveyors of fine foods 


Swift & Company, 4367 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me, without charge, a copy of your 1934 Year Book. 


Name 


Address. 


City. 
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Time 
to put that 
Fordson 
in shape 
for Spring 


Now, when you have a little 
time on your hands, drive 
your Fordson out and look 
it over. If it needs a me- 
chanic, make sure you get 
a good one—one that knows 
a Fordson. And make sure 
that genuine Fordson parts 
are used in repairs. 

Note: There is an im- 
proved Fordson tractor. For 
information fill in blank be- 
low and mail to Ford Motor 
Company. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 

Please 
about— 


_] The Improved Fordson Tractor 
C1 Parts Price List (| Used Tractors 


My name 


Post Office ak 


send me _ descriptive literature 


State 


Barbed Wire 


CUTS 


- Sore Galled 
SHOULDERS 


Collar 


BOILs 
PENETRATES — 


Cracked 
Healing Starts Quickly 
Made from oil extracted 


HOOFS 
from sheep’s wool... 


Corona quickly penetrates to inner tissues— 
it is soothing, softening—promotes rapid 
healing. 25 years success, Safe—pleasant to 
use. Keeps ailing horses working. Won’t 
blister. Nothing better for Cows. Hastens 
healing of soreteats, caked orinflamed udder, 
chapped, cracked teats, bruises. Score of other 
farm uses. At drug storesororderfrom us.60c 
and $1.20 sizes, sent postpaid. Money back 
SAMPLE guarantee. Just send 3c stamp 
E R E é to cover postage; mention 


dealer’snameand get 
valuable booklet. & 
CORONA MFG. COMPANY 
302 Corona Bldg., Kenton, Ohio 


Woot FAT 


To BUYERS of 
GALVANIZED 
ROOFING: 


Get roofing that will 
give life - time rust- 


free service! ‘Seal of 
Quality ""Heavy- 
Coated galvanized 
sheets for roofing 
and siding (corru- 
gated and V-crimp 
styles) carry full 2 
ounces of zinc pet 
sq. ft., nearly twice as much as average commercial sheets. Cost 
15% more, last 300% longer Strong, attractive, fire-proof, easy to 
apply, available at any dealer's. Every sheet carries the ‘‘Seal of 
Quality” trademark—insist on it. Fully described in ‘Facts About 
Heavy-Coated Sheets"’ and ‘‘Directions for Laying Galvanized 
Roofing,”’ two interesting and very valuable 


FREE BOOKS Ay nics 
sent you for return of coupon with your name and address \\ AY 
AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, INC. \\ 
Dpt.11B,, 60 fast 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


GETTING BETTER PASTURES 


Don’t Graze too Close Early in Spring 


—U. S. D. A. Picture 
A well kept pasture, producing nutritious feed, makes for economical milk production. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


EFORE another issue of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer reaches readers, 
much of the livestock, especially in the 
lower half of the South, will go out 
on the pasture for the summer. 


Since pastures furnish the cheapest 
feed for livestock there is always a 
strong urge to get the animals out on 
pasture as early as possible, to save 
the more expensive feeding of har- 
vested crops, and for cattle, pasturage 
is not only the cheapest, but also the 
best feed; therefore good business 
dictates that they go on pasture as 
soon as they can secure sufficient feed. 


But grazing pastures too closely 
early in the season may greatly lessen 
the season’s total feed production of a 
pasture. Pastures made by the fall 
seeding of plants that mature in the 
early summer or late spring are ready 
for grazing at any time the ground is 
not too wet and there is enough growth 
of the plants to enable the animals to 
get a fair fill, without working too 
hard for it, but even these must not be 
grazed too closely. The permanent 
pastures are also ready for grazing as 
soon as there is sufficient growth of 
the plants. 


Early Growth Nutritious 


One often hears that the early 
spring pasturage is “sappy” and not as 
nutritious as later in the season. I 
have often wondered if this is really 
true, for it is a recognized fact that 
grasses contain a higher per cent of 
protein in the first few inches of 
grazing growth than when they are 
older and larger. I wonder if what 
appears to so many as a lack of nu- 
trients in the early pasture plants is 


not a lack of quantity rather than a - 


lack of quality. Some of the early pas- 
ture plants may not be as nutritious as 
those that made their best growth 
later, when the sunshine is longer and 
temperature higher, but we doubt if 
the young growth of any grass is less 
nutritious than the older and larger 
growth of the same plant. 


The most important consideration in 
the management of the pastures, early 
in the spring, is not to graze too close- 
ly. Of course it is a mistake to graze 
most pasture plants too closely, into 
the ground as the expression goes, at 
any time, but such close grazing is es- 
pecially to be avoided early in the sea- 
son. In short, it is not the time at 
which the stock is turned on the pas- 
ture that is of most importance, but 


whether there is acreage enough and 
the growth is rapid enough to feed the 
livestock without such close grazing 
as to injure the feed production dur- 
ing the rest of the season. 


Fill Animals Quickly 


The best pasture consists of nutri- 
tious plants, legumes and grasses, four 
to six inches high, which will enable 
the animals, especially cattle, to get a 
fill in a few hours’ grazing. Cattle do 
their best work for their owner when 
lying down chewing their cuds, after 
having filled their paunches by two to 
four hours’ grazing. If the cow must 
range over a large area and spend all 
day getting a fill of grass, she uses up 
too much of the energy supplied by 
the feed Obtained, and can and does 
use less for making milk, or laying on 
flesh, or making growth. Therefore, 
if the livestock are turned on the pas- 
tures early, as they inevitably are to 
avoid the more expensive use of har- 
vested feeds, it is most important that 
the acreage be large enough so that 
the growth of pasture plants will not 
be checked and prevented from reach- 
ing their best grazing stage of growth. 
The value of a pasture is best meas- 
ured by the pounds of butterfat or 
pounds of growth it will produce, 
rather than its “carrying capacity” as 
is the common custom. It is not how 
many animals the pasture will keep 
alive, but how many it will feed well, 
that counts. 


There is no longer any question 
that it pays to fertilize pastures, under 
certain conditions. Of course if there 
is not a good stand of pasture plants, 
no quantity of fertilizer will make a 
good pasture. It will not pay to fer- 
tilize weeds, nor bare ground, nor gul- 
lies. But if there is a sod covering 
the ground or a good stand of graz- 
ing plants, there is no more doubt 
about it paying to fertilize pastures 
than there is that fertilizing money 
crops such as cotton and tobacco pays. 
Provided, of course, the livestock is 
of a quality that entitles them to more 
and better feed. 


Gives Earlier Grazing 


It is probably true that nitrogen is 
the most important fertilizer for in- 
creasing pasture plant growth, but if 
the soil is deficient in phosphorus, 
potassium, and calcium (lime), it is 
equally important that these plant 
foods be applied, especially to leg- 


Here’s Proof 
that Cotton see 
TREATMENT 
with 2% Ceresa 
PAYS! 


You are planting less land to cotiq 
this year—but it’s still good busines 
to get the best yield you can from tly 
acres you plant. Dust seed treatmey 
with 2% Ceresan will help you do it! 


2% Ceresan saves its cost at once by 
giving a uniform stand for at least | 
less seed. It reduces losses due to damp. 
ing-off, or sore-shin, anthracnose, anguly 
leaf spot. South Carolina Experiment 
Station reports a 29.3% increase in 
stand by its use, and Texas Experiment 
Station a 12.9% yield increase! 

Write now, to the Bayer-Semesan (Co, 

Wilmington, Del., fa 
Cotton Pamphiet W1 


Use New Improved Seme 
san Jr. for corn; Improwi 
Semesan Bel for potatoes; 
New Improved Ceresan for 
wheat, oats, barley. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CLIPPED HORSES 
PLOW MORE 
ACRES Clipped horses 


work better, 
look better— 
feel better. Groomed twice as 
uick as unclipped horses. 


orses and mules. CLIP- 
MASTER is a complete elec- CLIPMASTE! 
tric clipper for horses, mules, N Only 
cows. Powerful small univer- ow 
sal motor inside the handle. Complete $ | 
with 20 ft. rubber covered cord, At _ 
your dealer—or send us $2.00. Pay haod 

alance on arrival. Ask for catalog of Stewart} 
and other clipping and shearing machi® 

ade and guaranteed by Chicago Flexible Shaft Com 
pany, 5589, Roosevelt Road, Chicago, U. S. A.— 447 
making quality products. 
— 


ETI 


Factory to You-We Pay Freisy! 
Yousave every penny possible. Wem 
'@ own wire, weave it into fence and 
direct. All Copper-Blend Steel 

99 92/100% pure zinc galvanized. 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, 
~~ Pig-tight. Farm, Poultry, and 
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umes. Intelligent fertilization of pas- 
tures gives earlier grazing in the 
spring and later in the fall, enables 
the pastures to withstand dry weather 
better, and materially increases the 
quantity of feed furnished during the 
grazing season. It also increases the 
nutritive quality of the grazing plants 
and aids in keeping down or smother- 
ing out many weeds. 

At least two pastures and preferably 
three are required to get the best re- 
sults from the pasture lands. If the 
one pasture now in use affords ample 
grazing for the livestock now on it, 
it should be divided into at least two 
and preferably three parts by cross 
fencing. This permits a rotation of 
pastures and enables one to have a 
fresh pasture of the right stage of 
growth ready when another has been 
grazed down. It is important to have 
a pasture that has made some consid- 
erable growth when a spell of dry 
weather comes, for plants that have 
made some growth and shade the 
ground, continue to grow and stand 
dry weather better than those that have 
been grazed close to the ground. 


Keep Down the Weeds 


If the best farm implement is a 
good sharp lead pencil well used, as 
has been said, it is equally true that 
the best implement for cultivating 
pastures is the mower. Annual plants 
or those that come from seed every 
year can be eradicated from the pas- 
ture by persistent mowing at the right 
time—just before the plants bloom and 
mature seed. Of course, perennial 
weeds, or mnon-pasture plants, that 
come up from the root each year can- 
not be eradicated by mowing, but even 
they may often be kept from making 
so much growth and shading and 
crowding out the pasture plants, by 
mowing. 

The greatest obstacle to the use of 
the mower in cultivating pastures is 
the fact that many of our permanent 


pastures are located on rough land 


that is not suitable for cultivation. 
But as we terrace and fill up the gul- 
lies, grub out the brush and briers, and 
put more of our better class of lands 
in at least temporary pasture, these 
obstacles to the use of the mower on 
pastures are being removed. 


Woody Plants Poor Grazing 


Mowing the pastures is also often 
needed for another reason. It is just 
as important that the pasture plants 
be not allowed to get too large, old, 
and woody as it is that they be not 
grazed too closely. Of course, it is 
understood that some plants require to 
be grazed more closely than others to 
give the best results, but so far as I 
know all of them may get too large 
and woody for the best grazing. For 
the purpose of keeping the pasture 
plants down to the best grazing size as 
we'l as for the subjection of weeds the 
mower is the implement to use. 


When a part of a pasture has been 
mowed, either to make hay or to keep 
down weeds, the livestock will inva- 
riably keep to the mowed portion, 
where the new growth is green and 
tender, avoiding the unmowed por- 
tion almost entirely so long as they 
can get enough to eat from the mow- 
ed portion. Anyone who has observed 
the benefits from mowing, either to 
keep down weeds or to prevent the 
growth of pasture plants becoming too 
old and large, will appreciate the im- 
portance of clearing the pastures of 
obstacles to the use of the mower. 

Everyone knows that by intelligent 
attention to the selection of the most 
suitable varieties, the use of good seed, 
soil improvement, fertilization, and 
proper cultivation any of our common 
cultivated field crops can easily be 
made to yield double or even three 
times the average yield. The same is 
true as to pastures. Good pasture man- 
agement will easily double the feed 
secured from the average pasture. 


A DAIRY PROFIT PROGRAM 
By BEN KILGORE 


AYING the producer to do what 

he ought to do anyway is the prin- 
ciple most responsible for the success 
of the triple A programs. Producers 
are realizing a double profit: (1) 
Bonus and rental payment, and (2) 
increased farm commodity prices, as a 
result of adjusting production to mar- 
ket needs. 


So far dairymen have been hurt 
rather than helped. Feed prices have 
been increased. Prices of dairy prod- 
ucts have averaged lower. While wait- 
ing for a triple A dairy program, it 
might help to suggest a homemade 
Profit program to help ourselves. 


There’s no reason to deny ourselves 
Profit No. 2 while waiting for profit 
No. 1. You can’t beat the game any- 
way by inefficient methods, even with 
government help. 

What sort of a dairy profit program 
can the individual dairyman propose? 
Well, let’s see :-— 

Use those “contracted cotton 
acres” for pastures and hayfields. 

2. Feed cows less higher priced 
8rain and more pastures and home- 
8town legume hay. 

3. Cull unprofitable cows by test, 
Not guess, 

4. Feed fewer cows better—on pas- 
tures and legume hay. 


5. Preserve manure for crop and 
pasture fertilization. 

6, Raise fewer heifers better. 

7. Use production bred bulls—prov- 
ed bulls when possible. 

8. Feed surplus skimmilk to calves, 
chickens, and pigs. (Let the tester 
test your separator as well as cows). 


9. Constantly cull for slow breeders, 
bad udders, poor type, and general un- 
thriftiness. 

10. Use an abundance of milk, 
cream, and butter on your own table. 


11. Produce and boost clean quality 
dairy products—‘“Nature’s best food.” 

12. Lengthen the dry cow’s vacation 
to two months. 

13. Delay breeding heifers so they'll 
freshen nearer 26 than 24 months. 

14. Raise only bull calves “bred in 
the purple.” 

15. Make healthy, regular breeding, 
high producing cows, fed largely from 
pasture, hayfield, and silo, the basis of 
your own dairy profit program. 


Intelligent dairymen will receive the 
greatest benefits from a triple A dairy 
program. To fail to adopt your own 
profit program simply slows up the 
works, denies you immediate profits, 
and decreases the size of your future 
profits. 


—with an Oliver 


Planted for Better Yields 


r planting cotton, corn, or any other row crop, 
there’s one big thing that interests you—how 
that planter plants the seed. 


Find the planter that does the best job of plant- 
ing, and you'll have the machine that gives you 
the other things you want. Oliver planters are 
built by men who know that getting the seed 
into the ground just right, is one of the hardest 
jobs of farming and the most important. 


a where the long experience of Oliver 
in building planters comes in. Two of the 
oldest names in the industry, Oliver and Su- 
perior, combine to produce Oliver Planters. 
Whether it’s a new 10-C 2-row horse planter 
—a one-mule hill drop planter—or any other 
type of runner, sweep or lister planter that 
you want, ask your Oliver Dealer about it—or 
check the tools that interest you 
on the coupon and return it to 
your nearest Oliver branch for 
complete information. 


OLIVER 


PLOWMAKERS FOR THE WORLD 


Check in the square opposite the tool that interests you—fill in your name and 
address—clip the coupon and send to OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES 
CO., 29 Hotel St., Memphis, Tenn.; Washington & 17th Sts., Richmond, Va. 


CD Row Crop Tractor 2 Gang Plow 

0 18-28 Tractor OC Dise Plow (C Cotton and Corn Planter 
28-44 Tractor One-way Disc Plow 1 Row 2 Row 

OC Rubber-Tired Tractor 0 Cotton Buster O Fertilizer Attachment 


D Lister 
DO Cover Crop Dise C2) Row Crop Tractor Planter 
Offset Dise Middlebreaker 
OD Tandem Disc 0 Sub-soil Plow C Row Crop Tractor 
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BOBCAT 
SOD POODLE 


ot WOODCHUCK 


Herr’s bad news for 
those sod poodle var- 
mints (prairie dogs), 
chucks and medium 
sized game. It’s the 
slickest slide-action re- | 
peater you ever brought 
to your shoulder— 
Remington Model 25. 


Stock is American Wal- 
nut. Barrel 24 inches. - 
Rear sight adjustable. 
Easy take down. Maga- 

zine holds 10 cartridg- 
es. And this means the 
-25-20 W.M.R. cart- 
ridge stepped u uP in ve- 
locity to 2200 feet per 
second. With 60 grain 
Hi-Speed mushroom i 
bullet it delivers 645 i 
foot pounds shocking 
power! For an even 
deadlier smash, use 
-25-20 W.M.R. soft 
point 86 grain bullet. 


You'll like the looks of 
this fine precision arm, 
its smooth action, bal- 
ance and easy handling. 
But your dealer has the 
whole story. Or write 
for Folder 100. Rem- 
ington Arms Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


DON’T CLEAN 
YOUR RIFLE 


Yes, we mean exactly that... 
if youshoot Kleanbore! Kleanbore 
is the registered trademark name 
of all non-corrosive ammunition 
made by Remington. Kleanbore 
keeps the bore of your rifle ab- 
solutely free from rust, corrosion, 
pitting and leading. Proofs of 
Kleanbore’s outstanding advan- 
tages will be sent free on request. 
The best proof of all is your 
own rifle barrel! 


AMMUNITION 


“I know dearest—but it wouldn't fit 
this particular room.” 

“Maybe not, but I'd prefer it that 
way.” 

The girl turned to the old lady. 


“What do you think?” 
“Really, I—” 


“Oh! please. Surely you’ve thought 
about how the house would look fur- 
nished.” 


“Yes,” Miss Mary nodded gently. 
“I’ve been here a good many weeks, 
and I couldn’t help thinking about it. 
I’ve mentally furnished every room in 
the house, my dear—just as you have 
done. But I rather think I agree with 
your young man about the lounge.” 


“You see!” Jim was triumphant, 
and Patricia made a little face. 


“Always right, aren't you? But I’m 
warning you that if we do buy the 
place, I'll arrange the furniture. You 
can have ali the rest of the house, but 
I control the location of the lounge.” 


“Have it your own way, dear. Trou- 
ble is—we simply can’t afford the 
house.” He turned impulsively to the 
caretaker: “As you can see, we're 
both pretty young, and we must guard 
against our own enthusiasm. I’m aw- 
fully obliged for all the time you've 
given us, but it simply isn’t in our 
price class.” 


HEY rose, and over his shoulder 

the girl looked straight into the 
eyes of the old lady. “You wouldn't 
mind if we just happened to drop in 
again some time, would you?” 

“T'd love it.” 

“T know we shall,” 
then pensively: 
we've seen were merely houses. 
is a home.” 


They moved off toward their little 
car: young, eager, in love . . . and 
with the man called Jim trying very 
hard to seem stern and mature. Miss 
Mary had seated herself as the car 
rolled off toward the boulevard, but 
her thin little hands did not again 
fumble for the embroidery. 


said the girl, and 
“The other places 
This 


She was thinking about her young 
visitors. Jim was so right in every- 
thing he had said—and so very, very 
wrong. He couldn’t yet see that if he 
had the money to spend, it would re- 
turn dividends in happiness and con- 
tentment. Miss Mary applauded the 
girl. Pat was seeking for something 


more infinitely more 
precious—than bank balance. 
“Tf he had any sense,” grumbled 


Miss Mary, “he'd buy thjs home and 
make her his slave forever.” 


And then she sighed, because her 
own words—so bravely and honestly 
uttered—gave her a twinge of pain. 


For three months now Miss Mary 
had spent her days—from 9 in the 
morning until 7 at night—in this small, 
empty house; for three months she 
had welcomed visitors and conducted 
them about the place. 

During that time the 
had come to mean something to 
Miss Mary. In all her life she had 
never known a home of her own. Once 
—she hated to think how long ago it 
was—she had dreamed her dreams of 
home building, but tragedy had wreck- 


DREAMS OF YESTERDAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


ed her romance . and there had 
never been another. Since then, her 
life had been a grim, courageous effort 
to earn clothing and food and shelter. 
She had been housekeeper for various 
families; supervisor in a tea room; 
clerk in a store. She had for several 
years, earned a little money by taking 
care of children at night when young 
parents wished to be free. Always she 
had lived in the homes of other per- 
sons or in drab and dingy boarding 
houses. 


OW, in this three months, she had 

builded a fiction that this was her 
home, and during the long, somnolent 
days she had peopled the place with 
children who might have been, and had 
been pleased to consider prospective 
purchasers as her guests. 

The thought of leaving was more 
painful than she dared to confess. She 
tried to be philosophical about it, but 
the task was difficult. After all, she 
sighed, if someone had to buy this 
place, better for it to be a young, vital, 
enthusiastic couple like the man called 
Jim and the girl called Pat. 

Two days later they called again, 
and this time introductions put 
matters on a more personal basis 
which delighted Miss Mary. His name 
was Morrison, and hers, Crane. His 
explanations were somewhat sheepish- 
ly given. 

“Pat is stubborn as a team of mules, 
Miss Mary. She admits that this is at 
least two thousand more than we 
should spend for our home, but she 
has dragged me down to see it again.” 

The girl winked. 
as much as I do.” 

“IT never claimed I didn’t. But in- 
vesting twelve thousand in a home at 
the outset is rank extravagance.” 


“You love it just 


“There’s no better way of spending 
money. I'd rather scrimp and save 
afterwards. Besides, Dad has always 
said that the necessity for saving will 
take care of the savings; and he’s said 
that no money is better invested than 
in a home, and he’s said—” 


“__That ‘wrong standards of living 
will ruin any young couple.’ . You 
see, my dear Pat, you quote only those 
words of your Dad’s which will fit 
your arguments !” 


NCE again they inspected every 
foot, every square inch, of the 
bungalow. Jim had talked with the ar- 
chitect and with the builder. He was 
satisfied that the place was artistically 
planned and soundly constructed. The 
trio found more to praise than on the 
first inspection trip. 

But once again the location of the 
living room lounge was the signal for 
an argument. Pat chuckled: “Buy the 
house, Jim, and I'll put the lounge in 
front of the fireplace for you.” 


“Until the honeymoon has worn off.” 

“Maybe. But certainly that long.” 

“And besides, it would cost too much 
to furnish this place.” 

“Not so,” she argued triumphantly. 
“T’ve been talking to an interior deco- 
rator.” 

“You don’t know, though, how much 
it really would cost.’ 

“Let’s go find out!” she challenged. 
“You'll be surprised.” 


ANNUAL LOSs 
to dairymen, because 
of unclean, unfit mil 


(GOVERNMENT STATISTICS) 


® How much of this loss are you paying 
for? Don’t take chances on losing the val- 
ue of your milk. Immediately after milk. 
ing, every can of milk should be filtered 
through a fresh cotton filter disk, to re 
move the loose dirt and sediment that gets 
in the pails. If this dirt is not removed it 
eventually dissolves and affects the milk’s 
natural wholesome odor and flavor. Never 
re-use a filter disk from a previous milk- 
ing, because the dirt on the disk has dis- 
solved. If the disk be used again, this dirt 
is washed into the can, increasing the 
bacteria count, injuring odor and flavor, 
Do you know the 10 Rules for Clean 
Milk? We will be giad to send you a copy, 
FREE. Use coupon below. 


FILTER YOUR MILK 


through a cotton filter disk immediately 
after milking. 


@ Use Rapid-Flo Filter Disks.They are fast, 
and remove all dirt. The favorite disks of 
dairymen from coast to coast. 


( NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J CHICAGO, tit, 


FREE... 10 RULES... USE COUPOK 


Johnson, New Brunswick, N. 
Send me a FREE copy of the “+10 Rules for Clean Milk.” 


18-B 

Name. 
Address— 


AGEN Go Prices 


Santos Coffee 12c Ib. 4-oz. Vanilla 8¥%c. $1.00 size 
\de, Razor Blades 5 for 8%c. 100 sticks Cheat 
150 other bargains. ssary. 

CARNATION COMPANY, 


SAY! YOU NEED 

"SPOHN’S" 

IT STOPPED MY 
COUGH ! 


2 to 1 that Spohn’s Compound relieves your horse! 9 
cough in 24 hours. Results are quick and 
stimulating expectorant which acts instantly on “mas 
membranes. Makes breathing easy. Used by famous horse: ie 
men for 40 years. Dr. H. rshall, Urbana,O.,says" 
Spohn’s for 12 years, Sa results, recommend it.” 
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Late the next afternoon they were 


‘fack again. Miss Mary had grown 


yery fond of them. She felt that these 
might be her grandchildren and she 
adored the way they turned to her for 
advice. She was competent to help, 
too; for hadn’t she moved alone from 
empty room to empty room _ visu- 
alizing every piece of furniture, every 
drapery, every rug and knickknack 
just where it should be? Wasn’t this 
her home? 

A furniture salesman was with them 
this time with prices and pencil and 
sheets of notepaper. Their arguments 
were as eager and violent as though 
the place had already been bought by 
them. Poor Jim was outnumbered 
and out-talked; the furniture man, of 
course, was clever enough to hold sug- 
gestions and costs to a minimum; Miss 
Mary admired his taste and timidly 
offered her own suggestions. 

When it was all over they sat again 
on the veranda steps, and while the 
salesman computed totals, Miss Mary 
served lemonade. She was delighted 
to act as hostess. 


GAIN and again they visited the 

place, arriving always in the late 
afternoon after Jim had finished his 
day’s labors. Miss Mary came to know 
a great deal about them; that he was 
a highly promising young lawyer, and 
she a fit mate for him; that she was 
bright, sparkling, and irrepressible but 
with an indomitability which even Jim 
scarcely suspected. And that they 
were very, very much in love with one 
another. 


Miss Mary saw, too, that Jim was 
weakening. After all, he had sufficient 
money to buy the house without crip- 
pling himself. The strongest part of 
Pat’s argument was that he would 
merely be transferring some of his re- 
serve from bonds to real estate. Bit by 
bit, his resistance crumbled. He finally 
made a great play of firmness on the 
arrangement of the living room furni- 
ture; the lounge must be drawn across 
the length of the room, destroying 
every vestige of formality. Pat main- 
tained that she didn’t like the idea. 
“It'll be a decorative outrage,” she ar- 
gued, “but for you, my dear, I’ll do it.” 


REE weeks passed. The young- 
sters were getting a great thrill 
from their home planning. Twice they 
took Miss Mary to dinner with them 
in order to prolong their discussions 
and to receive bits of advice which she 
was delighted to give. She dictated 
notes, which Pat entered impressively 
ma little book; the tradesmen who 
were reasonable in price and fair in 
treatment. Miss Mary spoke with the 
authority of one who had lived long in 
the neighborhood. But alone at night 
1 her dingy boarding house“room, the 
vision of their happiness became more 
dim and she saw herself saying good- 
bye to the new house which she had 
come to regard as her own. : 
Of course she realized that it had to 
be. She had known poverty and drab- 
ness all her life, and now she could 
only hope to exist in genteel want. It 
Was lucky indeed for her if she could 
‘sell this place, for then there would be 
a small commission to augment her 
Meager salary. She dabbed at her eyes 
and scourged herself for being un- 
Srateful in these days when so many 
old folks had to enter institutions. But 
€ven this honest, brave philosophy 
could not entirely eliminate visions of 
the home she had always wanted and 
Could never own, or the certainty that 
she would soon be walking out of this 


one which she had grown to love. She 
knew that soon she would pass through 
the wrought iron gate—just she and 
her embroidery. 


Fors then one day a gross and un- 
pleasant man who saw only the 
walls of the house and none of its 
genuine beauty, became interested and 
talked pompously of buying it. Miss 
Mary waited until he had gone and 
walked to the corner drug store where 
she telephoned Jim Morrison. Three 
hours later a proudly grinning young 
man and an almost hysterical young 
girl piled out of his little car and swept 
into the house. Pat kissed Miss Mary 
impulsively. 


“It’s ours!’ she cried. “Jim, thank 
goodness, forgot his will power!” 

Something sank within the old lady 
but she couldn’t be entirely unhappy in 
the face of this radiance. 


“We own it,” Jim was explaining, 
“subject to my approval of the title.” 


“How horribly technical! Any title 
that gives us the privilege of calling 
this place home must be right.” 


They took Miss Mary to dinner 
again that night; their discussion of 
furnishings havihg taken on a new sig- 
nificance and their interest a new vital- 
ity. The bungalow was theirs now— 
and the wedding was less than six 
weeks off. Jim was secretly proud of 
his weakness. Manlike, he had resisted 
for a long time with full knowledge 
that he would eventually capitulate. 
The girl, with the instinctive wisdom 
of feminine ages, made much fuss over 
him. They were very happy. 


Four days later a delirious Pat 
Crane told Miss Mary that the title 
had been approved, the conveyance 
executed and the first payment made. 
The home definitely was theirs. And 
the next day a little old lady presented 
herself at the real estate office, col- 
lected her meager bonus and walked 
out into the street—alone. 


A box of flowers came to her via 
the real estate company. From Jim 
and Pat—simply saying thanks and 
promising to have her as their first 
dinner guest. She cried frankly over 
that and wrote each a sweet little letter 
telling them of her appreciation and 
suggesting that they had better not 
bother themselves with an old lady 
who had grown to love them and only 
wished them happiness. ~Nothing of 
bitterness in Miss Mary’s notes; no 
hint of heartache—only a deep, over- 
powering desire that they should find 
in that bungalow the happiness of 
which she had dreamed... . 


apPnee dreary weeks dragged by. 
Miss Mary’s bonus money pro- 
tected her from actual want, but her 
life seemed more ghastly empty than 
ever before. And then she had a caller. 


One glance at Jim’s eyes and she 
read tragedy. The mock seriousness 
had been supplanted by deep suffering. 
Miss Mary came forward swiftly and 
put her hand on his arm. 


“What’s the matter?” 


He closed his eyes for a second, as 
though to conceal his agony. 

“Tt’s all off, Miss Mary. I must talk 
to someone about it. If I don’t—T’ll 
go crazy.” 

“You mean you're not going to mar- 
ry Pat?” 

“I’m not going to marry her.” 

“A silly quarrel; you'll make it up.” 

“Not this time.” (Turn to next page) 


: There’s a REASON WHY 


‘Tobacco 


Blossoms Out and Responds 
to Proper Fertilization. 


It’s particular about its plant food—Doesn’t want 
| LOOK FOR IT too much or too little at one time—Mustn’t grow 
| ON EVERY BAG! off too fast or too slow—The fertilizer must be 
adapted to the particular soil—Because just the right amount 
| of plant food must be absorbed in the limited number of growing 
| days if the maximum in quality and yield are to be produced. 


All this means careful formulation and selection of the plant | 
food from the materials that have proven best suited to this crop. | 


NACO BRAND PERUVIAN FORMULAS for Tobacco have 
been the ideal of particular growers for many years—Many of 
the original formulas represent the combined effort of Progres- 
sive Growers, Tobacco Specialists and ourselves to determine the 
proportions and selection af the proper materials for uniform 
and maximum returns. 


Under restricted acreage plans it will pay you more than ever 
to select a NACO Peruvian Tobacco Formula—See your nearest 
dealer and get the formula best suited to your land. 


There’s a booklet to tell you all about the proper feeding of 
this important crop if you will just send a post card for it. 


NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 
Wilmington, N. C. 


= ~On the Road 
to 
Successful Farming 


A TI bP from thousands of men 


who file their own saws 


®@ There is no economy, 
satisfaction or profit 
using a dull saw. Every- 
one admits it. And it is 
just as true that there is 
no reason for using any- 
thing but the highest 
quality files for the exact- 
ing work of saw filing. 
The Black Diamond 
trade mark identifies saw 
files that have stood the 
test in lumber camps, on 
a thousands of farms, and 
in the hands of car- 
penters throughout the 
country. Your hard- 
ware store sells Black 
Diamond Files, 


Cz 


BLACK DIAMOND FILES 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R.1., U.S. A. 


SINCE 1863 THE STANDARD OF QUALITY. 
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‘lt pays to buy the 
Best FENCE’ 


Your DEALER will tell you that 
GULFSTEEL is not only the best 


fence you can buy, 


zinc coating that 


wt ove 


but based on the 


years of service you get from it, 
it’s the cheapest fence you can buy. 
... We use only copper-bearing 
steel in making our fence, because 
it has a greater resistance to rust, 
and we’re not stingy with the zinc 
coating. We put on a tight, thick 


insures “Extra 


Years of Service” to Gulfsteel 
Fence. If you want a fence that will 
last and last, and then keep on last- 
ing — just ask your dealer for 
GULFSTEEL FENCE. 
Department B 


STATES 
STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Feeds 


< 
Comkeys 
viore pid 
af reedom trom 
TY, 


Disease 
Vitalized with Y-O 


Rich in Vitamins A, B, D 
and G —the vitamins last. 


Conkeys Quality 


are — 


23 years’ experience 
proves it—says 
Charley Teele of 
Teele Suburban 
Poultry Farms, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Read what else 
Mr. Teele has to say— 
“Chicks seem to relish Conkeys much 


better, they eat more of it and this with its higher nutritional qualities brings 
them up in first class condition in a short time. While the first cost may seem to 

be a little more, the chicks will live better and grow so much more rapidly that 
* Conkeys is really the most economical buy for the poultryman.”’ 

It’s the chicks that live and grow that count. Your hatcheryman sells 
you sturdy chicks from quality eggs. Then he usually recommends Conkeys 
Feeds because he knows you will have better success, faster growth and 
fewer losses. He knows that Conkeys Feeds are the only ones that are 
vitalized with Y-O—rich in Vitamins A, B, D and G. That’s why we say— 


Your Chicks will Find what you can’t 


see in every bag of Conmkeys 


Try a few sacks of Conkeys Original Buttermilk Starting Feed with Y-O 
or Conkeys All Mash Chick Ration with Y-O and watch results. See for 
yourself what a difference it makes in their vitality and growth when they 
get an abundance of the A and D vitamins of Cod Liver Oil and the B and 
G vitamins of Brewers’ Yeast. 
Conkeys Feeds offer you the surest way to a successful 
chick-raising season. At your dealer’s or write us. 1g) 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 6742 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mills: Cleveland, Ohio Toledo, Ohio Nebraska City, Nebr. Dallas, Texas 


a I 


Service. I pay the freight. Send for 


Paint’ 


Jim Brown’s Freight Paid Factory 69 
Prices Save You Big Money. 
Jim Brown’s Fencing is made of Copper- 
Steel; Lasts Much Longer. 

insin Steel Posts,Gates, Barb Wire, Roofing, 
ness, Poultry Supplies, Poultry Netting, 
Baby Chicks and Hundreds of | | 
Why Not Save Money — Buy Direct From Jim Brown | Bargain | 


guarantee the quality and 100% satisfaction. 1,500,000 satisfied customers. 24 Hous 
free catalog to our factory nearest you—Jim Brown, 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.5569Cleveland, O.; Memphis, Tenn. 


It will pay you big to send for my 
New Catalog of Bargains because— 


arm and Home Needs, 


ook | 


J. A. VANCE COMPANY, 


20TH CENTURY 
SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor and steam 
power, Also Saws, Belt- 


Write for information. 
Dept. A-4, 


Winston-Salem, N. ©. 


a No “Time out” for sore 
shoulders when you use 


“You're young and in love!” she ac- 
cused. “You can’t let a thing like this 
wreck your future.” 

“It’s done that already. I’m not try- 
ing to be tragic, Miss Mary—I’m try- 
ing not to.” 

He sat down very suddenly and 
she put one gentle arm about his 
shoulder. “Won't you tell me all about 
it, Jim?” 

“There’s nothing much to tell.’’ He 
spoke without looking up. “The wed- 


ding has been formally. called off. Pat - 


has left for the Bermudas.” 

“You could have patched it up.” 

“T tried. I don’t claim I was not 
partly to blame to start with, but lL 
tried to make up. Really I did.” 

Then—haltingly—he told her of the 
breach. However trivial in its incep- 
tion, their quarrel was no slight one 
now; his tragedy was real, and, she 
feared, permanent. Suddenly he laugh- 
ed harshly. 

“Isn't it a rotten mess?’ Then, with 
the ‘hopeless bitterness of youth: “I 
might have known it was too wonder- 
ful to be true.” 


ISS Mary tried to bring him back 
to sanity with a sane question. 
“What will you do with the house, 
Jim?” 
He looked up grimly. 


“I'm going to live in it.” 


“Oh, . ... you can’t do that!” 
“It’s my house,” he declared pas- 
sionately. “It was meant to be my 


home, and it’s going to be. 
to furnish it exactly as we planned. 
That's why I came to see you. I want 
you to keep house for me.” 

She caught her breath sharply. She 
hated the feeling of happiness which 
flashed over her; despised herself for 
thus easily forgetting Jim’s heartache. 
But even in this moment of sorrow 
for him, she saw herself in that home, 
living there as a matter of right; doing 
the things she had always wanted to 
do; housekeeping, beautifying, gar- 
dening, cherishing. She confessed a 
guilty thrill of happiness, but argued 
against his plan. 


IM refused to be convinced. .He 

seemed obsessed with a desire to 
keep the wound open, to live with the 
ghost of the happiness he had planned. 
Eventually Miss Mary consented to 
become his housekeeper, but only be- 
cause she knew that he would carry 
through whether or not she agreed. 


With a fierce, intense grimness he 
shopped with her. Pat’s name was 
never again mentioned between them. 
They purchased the very furniture 
which she had selected, and Miss Mary 
made the drapes which Pat would have 
made. The delivery of the furniture, 
which had been planned as a gala oc- 
casion before the quarrel, was rather 
terrible. Jim supervised the arrange- 
ment. Miss Mary stood in the door- 
way while two furniture movers groan- 
ed under the weight of the big lounge. 


Jim walked behind them and desig- 
nated a spot against the wall. 

“Put it there,” he ordered. 

Impersonally, they placed the lounge 
in the place which Pat had selected 
for it. The opening in front of the 
fireplace was barren, but the young 
man did not seem to notice. This was 
as Pat had wanted it. His concession 
seemed to afford him a queer, painful 
pleasure. His eyes met those of Miss 
Mary across the room. Hers filled 


with tears and she turned away. 


I'm going» 


Their first evening in the new home 
was rather ghastly. Even Miss Mary, 
struggling to catch the happiness which 
she knew she should feel, could not rid 
herself of the thought that the house 
was empty, and she suffered for the 
white-faced young man who had been 
driven to inflict this punishment upon 
himself. 


FTER the first day it wasn’t so 

bad. Within a month a few of 
the lines on Jim’s face became less pro- 
nounced. Scrupulously he followed the 
routine which he and Pat had planned: 
home early from the office, his chair 
and pipe and evening papers in the 
corner of the garden. At dinner they 
talked with apparent cheerfulness, 
blinding themselves to the spectre 
which was omnipresent. 


Adjusting herself to the situation, 
Miss Mary began to experience a hap- 
piness of which she felt ashamed. Jim 
seemed genuinely fond of her, and it 
delighted her to do things for his 
creature comfort. She kept one part- 
time servant, and each Tuesday a gar- 
dener came in. Miss Mary herself did 
the marketing, and she learned the 
dishes he preferred and just how he 
liked them prepared. 


His tragedy haunted her, but it could 
not stifle her contentment. For the 
first time in her life, Miss Mary knew 
the meaning of a home. Fragile, tiny, 
and eager, she fluttered about the 
house, striving always to make perfec- 
tion just a trifle more perfect. She 
loved Jim, she suffered with him... 
but eventually she came to admit that 
she was truly happy. 


The alchemy of time worked slowly 


with Jim Morrison. Of course his 
suffering was less acute than it had 
been during those first awful days in 
the bungalow, but his eyes seemed 
haunted—as though he expected al- 
ways to look up and see Pat approach- 
ing him across the big living room. 
The weather was cooler now, and after 
dark Jim invariably sought that same 
living room and seated himself on the 
lounge which was backed against the 
side wall, so that the great room looked 
very formal. But that was the way 
Pat had planned it. 


Once or twice the old lady tried to 
talk with him about the girl. He didn't 
forbid the conversation, but his eyes 
warned her that she was hurting him. 
She understood that Pat was still in 
the Bermudas and so she reconciled 
herself to her own happiness. 


ND then one day Miss Mary saw 

a little roadster speeding west- 
ward along Beverly Boulevard. At the 
wheel was Pat: looking older, pef- 
haps; but just the same . . . the oid 
Pat, beautiful, provocative, intelligent, 
and vital. 


For two hours that afternoon Miss 
Mary sat alone in her room staring 
off into space. Her hands lay in het 
lap and occasionally she shook her 
head as though fighting to dissuade 
herself from the course which she 
knew she must follow. 

Firmly — almost heroically — Miss 
Mary walked to the telephone and 
called a number. The voice came t0 
her over the wire—Yes?” 

“Miss Crane?” 

For just an instant the old lady hest- 
tated. Then: “This is Miss Mary. 

She fancied that she heard a little 
gasp at the other end of the line . + * 
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“Miss Mary! Where inthe world. . ” 
“I happened to see you on the boule- 
vard today, Pat. When did you re- 
turn?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“Did you have a wonderful time?” 

Again an imperceptible pause, and 
then the girl’s voice, pitifully heavy: 
“Rather good.” 

“T’d love to see you some time,” sug- 
gested Miss Mary. 

“You shall—immediately. 
are you?” 

‘Tm still at the bungalow, Pat. 
Would you mind coming to see me 
there ?” 

For a few seconds there was no 
answer. Then Pat spoke in a tiny, 
frightened voice: ‘““Why—why, I sup- 
pose so.” 

“Could you make it this afternoon? 
About 5 o'clock?” 

“Yes,” answered Pat faintly. 
be there at five.” 


Where 


al that her course definitely had 
been charted, Miss Mary experi- 
enced a thrill of pleasure which was 
greater than anything personal. There 
was a wicked, roguish gleam her 
faded eyes. 

Five o’clock—and Pat expecting to 
visit her in a barren house! Of course 
the girl knew nothing about what Jim 


had done. She’d walk in unsuspect- 
ingly. And then . 
Fifteen minutes before the hour, 


Miss Mary was at the gate. She saw 
the shiny little roadster whirl in from 
the boulevard, and jerk to a halt at 
the curb. Pat kissed her. 

Hand in hand they entered the gar- 
den and approached the house. Pat 
was strangely silent, and Miss Mary, 
glancing sideways, saw that there 
were tears in the girl’s eyes. Miss 
Mary spoke gently. 

“Perhaps we'd better step inside, 
Pat; it’s rather cool out here.” 

Unsuspectingly, Pat Crane followed. 
And then—just inside the front door— 
she stopped. She didn’t say a word or 
make a sound; she merely stood and 
stared. Miss Mary found her reward 
in the girl’s expression. 

Neither spoke. Gently the old lady 
took Pat's hand and led her through 
the bungalow. Each room as Pat had 
planned it—as she and Jim had plan- 
ned. A dream which had become a 
bitter, frightening nightmare was now 
an actuality. Pat held tightly to Miss 
Mary’s hand as though fearing that 
the vision might vanish. 


L AST of all, they entered the living 

4room. Pat's eyes flashed to the 
fireplace . . then she saw that the 
lounge had been put as she wanted it— 
formally—backed against the side wall. 

She released Miss Mary's hand and 
walked unsteadily toward the lounge. 
For the first time her emotions mas- 
tered her. As the first sob shook the 
girl’s slender frame Miss Mary turned 
back. 

Once again the little old lady went 
to the front gate. She saw Jim’s car 
Pass the corner and knew that he was 
making for the alley, whence he could 
park his car in the garage. She was 
grateful for that: it might have spoiled 
things had he seen the roadster in 
front of the house, 

She tried to be gay, chatting lightly 
and brightly with him. He remarked 
on her excessive jollity, never sus- 


ga that it approached a mild hys- 
eria, 


she invited. “I want to show you some- 
thing.” 

They reached the living room door. 
Then she blinked. Something had 
happened. The lounge had been moved. 
No longer did it stand with its back 
against the wall, giving the room a 
formal and rather chilly appearance. 
Instead—strong, eager, young hands 
had dragged it across the floor and 
placed it before the fireplace; a little 
table behind it, a reading lamp at one 
end and a smoking stand at the other. 

There was no sign of Pat. 

Miss Mary heard Jim draw in his 
breath sharply. Then he spoke, sternly 
and bitterly : 

“You shouldn’t have done that, Miss 
Mary. You knew I never wanted that 
lounge touched.” 

It was on her lips to explain that 
she had not done this thing, but she 
did not have to speak. A tiny head 
appeared over the back of the lounge. 
She saw a pert little hat and two eyes 
which were filled with tears. 

Miss Mary waited only long enough 
to see Jim leap across the room. The 
young, slender figure of the girl rose 
to meet him. Then the two figures 
merged . . . and Miss Mary made her 
way slowly and heavily toward the 
room which she had occupied. 


HE house was very modern and 

aggressively new. It stood in the 
middle of a long block of other new, 
modern houses with nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from its neighbors except 
a sign planted in the lawn. The sign 
said: OPEN FOR INSPECTION. 

The little old lady sat alone on the 
veranda. She rocked slowly as she 
embroidered, but she did not smile. 

A car stopped at the curb and a man 
and woman alighted. They approached 
Miss Mary and the man tipped his hat. 

“We'd like to look at the house,” he 
said. “Would it be too much trouble 
for you to show us through?” 

There was a wistful light in Miss 
Mary’s faded eyes. 

“T’d be delighted,” she answered 
gently. “I really enjoy helping other 
people select their homes.” 

THE END 


Keeping Happy at Home 


ITH all we say and plan for in- 

teresting parties and socials away 
from home, have you ever thought that 
inside your own family is the best of 
all groups to plan for happy associa- 
tions? We heard of one family that 
used dried beans to check the tendency 
of the boys and girls to quarrel and 
grumble. 


“When father, mother, Jimmy, or 
anyone told a good story, cracked a 
joke, praised the food, told of some 
interesting discovery, in went his par- 
ticular bean into a bank,” we were told. 
“When anyone scolded, quarreled, or 
grumbled out came a bean. At the 
end of the week the bank was emptied 
and the person who had most of his 
variety of beans in the pot got some 
special recognition.” 

If you would like suggestions 
and plans for your next party or social, 
or helps and new ideas for your next 
club program, send a 3-cent stamp 
to Young Folks Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. If 
you need it, a valuable chart on par- 
liamentary law will also be included. 
See also Home Department announce- 


Come into the living room, Jim,’ ment elsewhere in this issue. 


Figure Fence Cost 


Extra strength, full- 
size, Genuine Copper-Bear- 
ing steel wire; (2) four- 
wrap, can’t-slip hinge Joint 
construction; (3) tension 


EVER was fence so 

important to you as 
now, and never was it 
more important to choose 
your fence to fit the ex- 
act requirements of your 
own fencing problems. 
We ask nothing better 
than to have you check 
the good points of Dixi- 
steel Fence against those 
features you want your 
fence to have. In Dixisteel wires 
are drawn from open-hearth steel 
produced in our own furnaces— 
steel into which has been blended 
the right amount of COPPER to 
make it rust-resisting through and 
through. Each wire is encased with 
an armor of rust-proof zinc that 


SEND FOR FREE 


FENCE BOOK P ADDRESS.... 


GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE 


the 


by 
Rust Resisting Through 
and Through 


curves allow for expansion 
and contraction from heat 
or cold; (4) wires galva- 
nized with peel-proof, crack- 
proof zinc. 


won’t flake, crack, or 
peel. The four-wrap, 
can’t-slip hinge joints 
and the tension curves 
in the line wires make 
DIXISTEEL a flexible 
fence that stands rough 
treatment and_ keeps 
straight, trim and true. 
DIXISTEEL is built in 
Dixie, point by point, to 
do your fencing jobs 
right and make fencing pay. It costs 
no more than any good steel fence. 
It begins to earn extra profits for you the 
first year you put it up—and keeps making 
™ money year after year. The - 
TEEL Dealer’s store near you is Fence 
Go there for all fence mate- 
Tials, 
Catalog sent FREE with full information 
about fence building. 


ATLANTA, G. 


Year 


But first, mail the coupon for New . 
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This is “caliche”, the form in which 
Chilean Natural Nitrate was created 
in the plains of Chile. From this ore 
two types of Chilean Natural Nitrate 
are refined— Old Style Chilean 
and granulated Champion Brand 
Chilean. Both are Nature’s products, 
created in the ground to help you 
produce more profitable crops. 


31 YEARS BEFORE JEFFERSON 
DAVIS BECAME PRESIDENT OF THE 
SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY (1861) 
CHILEAN NITRATE WAS FIRST USED 
TO FERTILIZE SOUTHERN CROPS 
(1830) JEFF” DAVIS WAS A YOUNG 
ARMY OFFICER IN THOSE DAYS. 


CHAMPION BRAND CHILEAN NITRATE 
1S SNOW WHITE ABOUT THE SIZE AND 
SHAPE OF BIRD SHOT. GUARANTEED 
19.45% AMMONIA (16% NITROGEN) IT 


CONTAINS ALL THE NATURAL*IMPURITIES” 
IODINE, CALCIUM, POTASSIUM, BORON, 


MAGNESIUM, SODIUM, ETC, WHICH 
ARE SO VITAL TO YOUR CROPS. 


NATURAL 
NITRATE. 


The only nitrogen that 
comes from the ground. 
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297 TIMES MY 
OWN HEIGHT 

THATS THE LENGTH 
OF EXTRA YARN IN 
EVERY PAIR 


The 625-ft. tower 
of the Century of 
Progress Sky Ride. 
Thel 1716 feet of ex- 
tra yarn woven into 
one pair of Lee’s 
would reach almost 
three times as high. 


Now You'Know Why 
Lee Overalis Wear 
Months Longer 
It’s the JELT Denim! 


NQUESTIONABLY, the 
greatest improve- 
ment in overalls was 
when Lee started mak- 
ing them of JELT denim. 
From this tougher, 
stronger denim, come 
overalls far harder to 
snag, tear or rip—that 
won’t wash thin and 
flabby—that won’t shrink 
2 to 3 sizes smaller—that 
; will wear months longer. 
i It’s the tighter weave that does it—1716 more 
feet of stronger, super-twisted yarn in every 
pair. Only in Lee Overalls can you get this amaz- 
ing super-denim, And look at all the other extra 
advantages you get in Lee Overalls—a dozen 
features that mean greater comfort, longer ser- 
vice or both. Be thrifty—next time get Lee’s, 

with extra wear woven in. It pays! 


The H. D. Lee Merc. Company 
Dept. C-150 
Kansas City, Mo. Trenton, N. J. 
South Bend, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. 
San Francisco, Cal. Salina, Kan. 


DE AL ERS: Write for simple plan through which 

your overall department benefits 

s our entire business. Thousands of merchants have 
ound it amazingly effective. 


UNION-MAOE 
FREE 
Mail coupon be- 
Sennne low for your free 


sample of Jelt 

Denim and 

name of nearest 
Lee dealer. 


OVERALLS 


UNION-ALLS—SHIRTS—PANTS— 
PLAY SUITS 


The H. D. Lee Merc. Co., Dept. 0 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Kindly send me a free sample of Lee jolt De Deatm and 
name of nearest dealer handling Lee Overalls. 


I SEE BY 


I KNOW the time for Valentines is 
done past but I got to tell you all 
-I got one this year and it wasn’t no 
funny one neither. 


It was a real nice 
one. I can’t tell 
you who sent it 
because Marthy 
might not like it 
so well but it 
makes me feel 
like a young man 
again to be get- 
tin’ Valentines 
from the girls. 
Pauline, it was 
mighty fine of 
you to recollect a 
old man like me. 
Along with the Valentine come a 
letter. Maybe you all would like to 
know what was in it. Here it is:— 
February 7, 1934. 


BILL CASPER 


My Dear Uncle Bill:— 


When you write the next piece for the 
Progressive Farmer, be sure you write a 
long one. For you see I live on a farm 
and am sometimes lonely, and like very 
much to read. So remember this when you 
begin to write, and maybe I will send you 
some homemade candy. 

PAULINE. 


P. S. Here is a Valentine for you. Guess 
you better keep it from Martha. 

Pauline, I sure am proud of your 
letter. It makes a old man feel good 
to know that folks like what he writes. 
The trouble is don’t many young folks 
take the trouble to write and say so. 
I bet you are the kind of girl that 
loves your Grandpa and Grandma and 
is always doin’ little things for your 
Pa and Ma without bein’ told. That’s 
a fine habit to get into and I hope you 
keep at it as long as you live. The 
more you do for other folks within 
reason the more they will be willin’ to 
do for you. 

And about the candy. I sure will 
be proud to get it. I ain’t chawed on 
a piece of molasses candy since our 
young uns growed up and married off. 
Have you been to a candy pullin’ late- 
ly? Or do they have them in your 
neighborhood ? 

We used to have lots of them when 
I was a young man. In fact I think 


tis 


THE ADS 


it was at a candy pullin’ where I really 
got stuck on Marthy. I had been a 
knowin’ of her a long time, bein’ as 
we was in school together some and 
seein’ her at church on fourth Sundays. 
But somehow or other we never had 
hit it off until we got stuck up on the 
same wad of candy at a pullin’. 


Marthy don’t like for me to tell it 
much but it was the funniest thing you 
ever see. Me.and her grabbed up the 
first chunk that was dished out. It 
was a big one and as hot as all get out. 
That meant we had to work fast un- 
til it had time to cool some. I seen to 
it I had plenty of butter on my fingers 
but Marthy wasn’t quite so lucky. We 
was a pushin’ and a pullin’ that candy 
back and forth fer all we was worth 
and ever time one of us could get a 
hand loose we'd shake it out to cool. 


In her hurry Marthy let some of it 
get on a spot she didn’t have no butter 
on. Of course it stuck. She let out a 
yell and started grabbin’ to get it 
loose. Doin’ that she dropped her end 
of the pull. I made a grab for it to 
keep it from gettin’ on the floor and 
pretty near lost the whole thing. Mar- 
thy seen what was happenin’ and pitch- 
ed in head foremost to save everthing. 
When we got untangled we was the 
stickiest mess you ever seen. 


It took two or three to get that 
candy off of us and back in a ball so 
we could start pullin’ again. I think 
Marthy was ready to break out cryin’ 
but ever’body was hollerin’ and laugh- 
in’ so much she seen there was nothin’ 
to do but laugh with the rest. When 
we got through we had about as pret- 
ty candy as anybody else did. 


Why don’t you have a candy pullin’ 
in your neighborhood sometime? 
Invite in the nicest boys and girls you 
know and put a big pan of syrup on to 
cook. When it gets ready passel it 
out and tell them to pull. Don’t for- 
get, put plenty of butter on your hands. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


ANOTHER BOOSTER FOR LESPEDEZA 


N ALL his years of study of South- 

ern farm problems Prof. C. L. 
Newman has developed one over- 
whelming enthusiasm. And that en- 
thusiasm is lespedeza. 


Furthermore, Prof. Newman’s en- 
thusiasm is based not on just three, 
five, or ten years study of Southern 
needs but on nearly fifty years of 
active work with farmers in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, “Georgia, 
Alabama, Arkansas, and Tennessee. 
And based on this long lifetime of 
study of Southern farm needs Prof. 
Newman says :— 


“Tt is my firm conviction that grow- 
ing lespedeza is the best and quickest 
means by which we can meet the fol- 
lowing six great needs of Southern 
farmers :— 


1. Change our poor land to rich land. 


2. Prevent the greatest loss that af- 
fects the farmers of the South—soil 
washing. 


3. Increase acre yields of corn, 


wheat, oats, barley, and rye to a point 
where grains need not be bought and 
are produced at a substantial profit. 

4. Develop pastures that will main- 
tain one or more head of dairy or beef 
cattle per acre for seven to eight 
months of each year. 

5. Remove the difficulties that have 
hampered and crippled the raising of 
hogs and sheep in commercial herds 
and flocks; and— 

6. Increase profitably our eae of 
50 hens to flocks of 500 or more. 


“When rich soils take the place of 
poor soils, when diversification takes 
the place of one-crop systems, when 
plant production is balanced by animal 
production, then and then only will 
happiness come to live in homes where 
a living is made at home. Lowly les- 
pedeza is preparing the way that leads 
to these things. While storing atmos- 
pheric nitrogen in our soils, it also 
stops losses by soil washing, supplies 
pasturage and hay for livestock, and 
brings in cash from the sale of seed. 
Can you beat that?” 


REO U.S PAT. OFF, 


OA NON-ARSENICAL 
N 


DUTOX is a practical, non-arseni- 
cal insecticide that kills pests on 
vegetables, fruit and tobacco. Pre- 
ferred by commercial growers and 
home gardeners because of— 


(1) its effective control of many 
beetles and leaf-eating insects; (2) 
it KILLS the insects—doesn’t merely 
drive them away to feed on other 
plants; (3) it is afluorine compound; 
it contains neither lead nor arsenic; 
(4) applied as dust or spray it 
insures economical protection. 


DUTOX Controls— 


Mexican Bean Beetle Cabbage Looper 

Striped Cucumber Beetle Codliag Moth 

Tobacco Flea Beetle €érn Earworm 

Cabbage Worm and many others 
DUTOX saves its cost many times 
over in larger yields of fancy crops. 
Buy from your dealer. 


Write for folder. 


The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co. 
Founded 1839 INC. Cleveland, O. 


Spread Limestone as 
You Haul It From 
the Railroad Car. 

LITTLE GIANT 

LIME SPREADER 


tiere is a better lime spreader. It’s a trailer type. 


One man moves it e.sily from one wagon to another 
—no tools necessary. Simply attach LITTLE GIANT 
to wagon. Haul limestone from the R. R. Car and 
spread it on the field. Little Giant eliminates 2 
extra, unnecessary shovelings. Can’t_ clog. No 
chains, sprockets, or attachments. Extra heavy 
gears. Covers 1 rod wide. Write for FREE FACTS 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 


326 McLun Street, Bloomington, Illinols. 


2S CENTS POSTPAID 


Durilium motor, mounts. Spe 
cial rubber motor. Balso 
wheels. Silk tissue wing co” 


erings. Easily pat togethet 
Will Take Off Ground by Its Own Pow 
FREE — To introduce this plane as quickly as be ssible, 


to the first ten boys ordering from each town I will give 
a big 10-inch Glider. Gliders are 10¢ each or three for 
25c, postpaid. Send coin or money order (no_ stamps). 


WILLARD E. GORTNER, 


an 
E Ee Income for 
Y ourself 


Develop a home eee. Little work, small We 

pense to start. giadl y tell ~ u how. We 

manufacture a fete line 

elps. Write for our new 

atalog,brimful of helpful suggestions 
is free. Do you have bees? 


The A. 3 Root Co., Box S- 81, Medina,0. 


Dept. 6, Manitou Beach, Mith 


Write forour 
Free Catalog! Shows you howyou 
can save money by buying 
from the largest Berry Bow and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


Mew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box | 06. 


& Walsh 


Tractor 
Plow @Powerful Tractorsfor recto 
Seed & Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Cultivate Fruit and Poultry Men. 
lowHay\ 1 & 2 Cylinder Models 
Write for Free Catalog “$4, i 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. ys 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. me York, N.Y- 
3239ComoAve. 2513 Chestnut St. 271 Cedar St 
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My GARDEN IN MARCH 


By L. A. NIVEN 


© Springtime is the busiest of all seasons in the garden, and the gar- 
dener can easily find jobs to keep him busy during March, Here’s what 
Niven is doing in his garden this month. Maybe you'll want to follow 


his example. 


SIDE application of some of the 

quickly available nitrogens, such 
as nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
‘monia, will be given both my cabbage 
and onion plants. I shall scatter it on 
both sides of the row, being careful 
not to let it touch the leaves, because 
it will burn them, and then run around 
the plants with the hand garden plow 
so as to scratch the fertilizer in. I 
shall apply one pound per 100 feet of 
row space, which is approximately 200 
pounds per acre. 


@ I am making a second setting of 
cabbage plants. I shall use mostly the 
large, late maturing varieties, such as 
Flat Dutch and Drumhead. These wi!l 
not only last later in the season, but 
are good for making kraut. Because 
they grow so much larger I shall set 
these large headed varieties 18 to 20 
inches apart instead of 10 to 15 inches 
given such small growing varieties as 
the Jersey and Charleston Wakefield. 


@ Just as soon as the second setting 
of cabbage plants is made I will give 
a side-dressing of poultry manure, 
scattering it on both sides of the row 
at the rate of a peck to a half-bushel 
per 100 feet of row space. If conven- 
ient I will scratch it in with a hand 
plow but otherwise will just let it re- 
main on top of the ground until I am 
ready to cultivate. 


@ I shall make a second planting of 
English peas, seeding enough to have 
fresh peas and also a supply for can- 
ning. I will use the Early Alaska va- 
riety, because I prefer it for canning. 
I shall plant the seed very thick, using 
at least two pounds to each 100 feet of 
row space. I find that peas produce 
better when planted thick than if 
planted more sparingly. I will also 
plant a short row of Laxtonian to use 
as fresh peas. It is larger and some 
say a whole lot better, but I figure 
that I get a whole lot more from the 
little old Early Alaska than any other 
variety. The Telephone is one of the 
better varieties of the wrinkled type 
that may be planted now, but it grows 


And let’s plan for strawberries as well as vegetables! 


very tall and will require long stakes 
for best results. 


@ I-expect to plant some Irish pota- 
toes if they weren’t gotten in during 
February. At the time this is being 
written it seems as though the plant- 
ing of this crop will be made in Feb- 
ruary, but anything is liable to happen 
along this time of year in the way of 
weather and here in the mid-South if 
I don’t get my potatoes in during Feb- 
ruary I certainly want them to go in 
early in March. In the Piedmont and 
the mountains the middle to the latter 
part of March will be all right. 


@ My first planting of beets, car- 
rots, mustard, onion seed, parsnips, 


*salsify, spinach, and a second planting 


of radishes will be made. I shall also 
make another planting of a short row 
of onion sets for some late green 
onions. 


@ Now’s the time to set some lettuce 
plants, preferably the New York or 
Wonderful variety. However, Iceberg 
or Big Boston are both all right. I 
shall set my plants 10 to 12 inches 
apart in the row, putting in the drill 
before forming the ridge for setting 
the plants at least 10 pounds of 6-8-6 
commercial fertilizer to each 100 feet 
of row space. Just as soon as the 
plants have become established and 
started to grow I will give a side ap- 
plication of some quick acting nitrogen 
fertilizer. Immediately after setting 
the plants I am going to give a side 
applicationtof poultry manure. About 
two weeks after the first application 
of nitrogen fertilizer I expect to give 
another one. This is heavy feeding, 
but that is what is needed. If lettuce 
is to be any good it must be grown 
very quickly and must be crisp. 


@ The New Southland variety of 
strawberry is becoming increasingly 
popular in the South. The berry is 
high in dessert quality, a good pro- 
ducer, and somewhat larger than such 
berries as Missionary and Blakemore. 
Better set a few in the garden. 


To All the Gardeners Before Me 


OMETIMES when I am walking in my garden and I see the 

peach tree covered with blossoms in the corner and the roses 
and lilies growing all round, and the grapes hanging from the 
gable, and all the small flowers sending out their scent, the feeling 
comes to me, and I want to say—‘‘To all the gardeners that have 
been before me—to the little old first mother, who scratched earth 
and put in roots and grasses—to Chinaman and Persian and 
Egyptian and Babylonian and Indian, and men and women of 
races whose names I shall never know, without whom I should 


never have this beauty—Thanks!” 


And sometimes as I work 


there I feel as if they were working beside me and the garden 
belongs to them and me. And sometimes I think perhaps in years 
to come, when I have long ages been dust, some woman working 
ina garden more beautiful than any I can dream of now will 
Stretch out her hand and say—“To all the gardeners that have 
been before me—” and I, so long dead in the dust, will live in her 
heart again.—Olive Schreiner, in From Man to Man. 
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Big - New - 1934 - Spring 


The New Varieties Are Here... 


Everybody goes gardening this spring! 
Back to normal, but with more and 
better gardens than ever before. 


1934 seed strains make vegetables 
smoother, richer, more uniform, tender 
and delicious—on sturdier plants to 
make and hold more fruit. 50 new 
flower varieties include the 1934 All- 


American Selections, finest and newest 
beauties of their kinds yet created. 


Hastings’ prices have NOT gone up. 
The big new 136-page Garden Guide 
gives you more usable information than 
any garden book published—Entirely 
Free to you. Write postal for this great 
1934 Garden Guide. Ready Now! 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


The South's Seedsmen 


117 HASTINGS AVE. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


VALUE. Will gro 
mn 
3 for 


aid. 
0., 


25ce; 7 f 
20 State 


yhere. After ree years 
ting we now offer this delicious vegetable for 


St., Westport, Conn. 


in open ground, 


from the Seed 


makes the remarkable statement tha 
of the First 
that he planted Burbank Tomato Seed when his cther tomato plants were buc- 
ding, yet his first ripe tomatoes came from the Burbank. 

Besides being the Earliest Tomato in the 
Proof, a big bearer, 
packet of 60 seeds, !0c; 3 packets, 25¢; 


BURBANK TOMATO 


LUTHER BURBANK’S NEW CREATION 


Mr. Burbank’s wondertul genius has created a tomato that from seeds planted 


FRUIT EARLIER THAN PLANTS. Mr, Burbank 
‘fa second crop of tomatoes has been growin 


Crop.”’ Root, editor of Bee Culture, statics 


World the Burbank is also Bligist 
very solid and of fine flavor. Million packages so!d. 
7 packets, 50c, or 15 packets, $1.00. 


GREENS FARMS SEED CO., 460 State St., Westport, Conn. 


FRUIT TREES 


Great improvements have been made in 
varieties within the past few years. Be 
prepared for the better markets by plant- 
ing the New Double Red Varieties, includ- 
ing New Solid Red Delicious, New Solid 
Red Stayman and Lowry. Ask for further 
information on the New Sport Double Red 
Varieties and also our Illustrated Price 
List offering a complete line of Fruits and 
Ornamentals. 


TITUS NURSERY CO. 
WAY NESBORO,/VIRGINIA 


$25 TESTED SEEDS $4 60 
VALUE for ONLY Pattpaid 
and Our Big 1934 Seed Catalog FREE 


Just mail us your order and only $1.00 and we will 
send promptly (while they last) our Collection 
No. 97, consisting of 25 BIG ‘KE 0 
WYATT’S TESTED VEGETABLE SEEDS (value 
$1.85) and four full packets of WYATT’S BEAU- 
TIFUL FLOWER SEEDS (value 40c). 


TOTAL, $2.25—ALL FOR ONLY $1.00—Postpaid. 


FREE Catalog FREE 


Write Dept. A 
JOB P. WYATT & SONS CO. 
Seeds 


men 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Strawberries 
PAY Berry Book tells 


about DORSETT, FAIRFAX and 
SOUTHLAND, new and better U. 
S. Department of Agriculture ber- 
ries. Southland especially fine for 
the South. Its larger size and 
higher quality mean more pleas- 
ure from berry gardens, more 
profits from berry sales. These and 
\ other valuable facts in free book. 
Send name today. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
165 Market St., Salisbury, Md. 


4 Souvenir (Yellow), 3 Orange Queen 
(Orange), 3 Virginia (Red), 3 Purest of 
All (White), 3 Herada (Lavender), 
3 Osalin (Pink). 18 Bulbs as Above 


Two Lots for 25c 
Cc 100 Mixed for 50c—Postpaid 


Regal Bulb Co. Dept. 20 Westport, Conn. 


All plants mailed postpaid. Send your order today. 
New Catalog — 100 pages of Plants, Pe Bulbs FREE. 


H. W. BUCKBEE 


Free! 


Catalog of Thorobred 
THOROBRED of The 


for your copy. 
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om Mies GIANT BUTTER BEAN : 
ar. The Most Wonderful Bean in the World 
T record breaking FOOD PRODUCER. Comes from the 
Ay ground in a few days and to a height of two feet BEAN 
on a strong sturdy stalk. This bean PROFUSELY. ON 
ER eiweeeee We have counted over 100 BLOSSOMS on ONE stalk. The 
Aa “lt pods grow straight out from the stalk and the bean itself § SILVER 
type. wont s often_the size of a SILVER DOLLAR. Has Wonderful 
ther FooD DOLLAR 
NO r 
RUNDLE MURPHY C 
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nts, Spe 
Iso wood 
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Supplies 
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tions. It 
| Y EB Everblooming Beauties. 6 Healthy 
be A ¥ Plants. Ready to grow. All will bloom 
{ 4 this summer. RADIANCE, (red); SEN- 
SATION, (crimson); SUNBURST, (ye!l- 
WN? low); MADAM BUTTERFLY (pinks 
Betty, (pink); KaiseRin, (white). 
hy, SPECIAL OFFERS 
12 39¢ 3 Hew Ble Lily . SOc 
6 Chrysanthemums 48c 6 Perennials, all dil. 
G Hardy Phiox . . 49c Hardy Carnations 42c 
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ONE PLANTER FOR MANY CROPS 


All John Deere Combination Cotton and Corn Planters plant 
cotton, corn, beans, peas, kaffir corn, feterita, milo maize, shelfed 

eanuts and other kinds of seed with unfail- 
ing accuracy. There’s a size and type for 
every farm. 


JOHN DEERE 
COTTON & CORN PLANTERS 


are made in other styles not shown here, 
notably the 91 and 92 hill-drop walkers, the 
108 with fertilizer distributor, the 335 two- 
row rider that drills, hill drops or checks 
cotton and corn, and the 336 two-row for 
drilling only. 


All have the famous John Deere Saw- 
Tooth Steel 
Picker Wheel for 
and 
ura rop See 
Plates for corn and 
other seeds, de-_, 
clared by users to 
be the most accur- 


The No. 347 has shovel opener 
and shovel coverers. 


ate and depend- 
able seed drops 
NO. 110 made. 
NO. 155 


Your John Deere dealer will be g!ad to point out the many features 
of these planters. Call on him today. Be thrifty. Write for Free 
folder describing the planter in which you are interested. Address 
John Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for folder BO-635 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say 
“I Saw Your Ad in The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist.” 


ONLY WHEELING FENCE CAN 
GIVE YOU GENUINE WHEELING 


HEAVY ZINC COATED [> 


COP-R-LOY QUALITY 


Ww Only Wheeling Fence is made of genuine Wheeling 


COP-R-LOY fence wire. This wire of unquestioned dura- 
bility is a product of our own mills and is made expressly 
for Wheeling Fence manufacture. And all this company’s 
galvanizing experience of over forty years makes possible 
the unstinted pure zinc coating that protects every inch 
and every rod of Wheeling Fence from atmospheric 
corrosion. Here are combined better metal 
and heavy galvanizing with the 
finest of loom workman- 
ship. The result 
is tough, live 
fence that 


WE D0 


will stand up through the years and 
make your fence investment profitable. For 
extremely severe service at somewhat higher cost 
there is Wheeling Lead Coated Fence — lead coated 
over the galvanizing. Sold through dealers everywhere. 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 


ROOF RIGHT THIS TIME — USE 
HEAVY ZINC COATED 


UPER 
Wheeling Super Chan- s © Fire-proof; leak-proof; 
neldrain Roofing, made Vain lightning-proof and 
of COP-R-LOY with trouble-proof. This pat- 


extra heavy pure zinc AEG. U, ented roofing makes 
coating assures real roof protection. your roof last longer and cost you less. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DES MOINES PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY 
DETROIT COLUMBUS, OHIO RICHMOND BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS 


ST. Louis 


FARMERS WON’T CO-OPERATE? 
Well, Maybe You’d Better Think Again 


By C. A. 


COBB, 


Chief, Cotton Production Section, AAA 


OOKING to July 31, the end of 
the present manufacturing year, 
there will be a world cotton carry-over 
of 10 million bales of American cotton. 


That’s twice what the supply. 


should be, perhaps more than twice, if 
we are to have that even balance be- 
tween supply and demand so necessary 
to guarantee a fair price to the farmer. 
With this fact in mind, we are seek- 
ing to reduce the total cotton acreage 
of the Belt to 25 million. Already the 
campaign to this end has closed. And 
again a million farmers have signed 
the dotted line on another “declaration 
of independence,” and again the South 
has demonstrated a marvelous ability 
to cooperate in a common cause. 


We are making progress indeed, long 
strides of forward progress, and only 
our own stupidity can prevent the com- 
ing of permanently better times in our 
section. As in the program of 1933, 
so it is in this. We are not asking 
for sacrifice. The 1934 contract is a 
producer’s contract, written for him 
from his point of view. We have done 
our level best to make it a practical 
document and practical device. 

Especially significant is the manner 
in which the payments will be made 
this year. Since the War Between the 
States, cotton has been produced on 
credit. To get away from that system 
has been the hope and prayer of every 
producer in the Belt, for it is a system 


that has served to enslave, to beat 
down, and to destroy. In March and 
April the first payment in the present 
campaign—a payment of 50 million dol- 
lars—will go out to those who haye 
signed contracts. This is 50 million 
dollars of production credit. In July 
and August another payment of 50 
million dollars will go out at a time 
when it can be used to finance the har- 
vesting of the crop, and then in De- 
cember a third payment of 25 million 
dollars will be made at a time when 
taxes and end-season debts are to be 
met. The first two payments can be 
pledged. This makes 100 million dol- 
lars immediately available to finance 
current operations, a fact that will go 
far toward putting the South on a cash 
basis. Certainly that, together with 
the 50 million dollars in option checks 
received during the last two or three 
weeks, is a long stride toward freedom 
from past oppressive practices. 

If here in the South we can achieve 
a control that in turn will give us an- 
nually something of a fair balance as 
between supply and demand for cotton, 
there is no measuring the progress 
that lies ahead. Automatically we will 
have achieved the remedy for many of 
our most serious agricultural, economic, 
and social ills. Certainly we shall have 
laid the foundation for a sound system 
of farming; and a sound system of 
farming automatically will bring with 
it stability and security. 


& 
IMPORTANT FARM PROBLEMS 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 12) 


Carolina: Lespedeza is fast becoming 
popular, especially with dairymen, on 
account of the low cost of seed and of 
lightly harrowing in on small grain. 


T. M. Calhoun, Grayson County, 
Virginia: I think Mr. Coker’s rotation, 
a crop of wheat and a crop of soybeans 
each year, could be improved by turn- 
ing under every other crop of soybeans 
when they are mature but still green. 


J. W. Gaston, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina: Every farmer should grow 
all wheat consumed on his farm, for 
every farm should be self-sustaining. 

. We are going to do some strip 
cropping this year. I have been rotat- 
ing and plowing under humus but we 
need something besides rotation to hold 
our soil. . . . The farmer who co6dp- 
erates with the Adjustment program 
must be benefited more than the non- 
cooperator. 


C. B. Robertson, Charlotte County, 
Virginia: I consider lespedeza_ the 
greatest legume we have today. Its 
ability to make good growth on poor 
acid soils makes it an outstanding de- 
pendence to build up soil. I prefer 
Korean; if I cut it for hay, seed, or 
graze it heavily, it always reseeds 
itself. . . . The only fair way I can 
see to protect the farmers who have 
signed up to reduce tobacco and cotton 
acreage is to tax the non-signer heavily. 
T do think, however, that there should 
be changes made. I know of farms 
that have already reduced their tobacco 
acreage so low that they cannot reduce 
it further. 


Henry Good, Halifax County, Vir- 
ginia: Mr. Coker is right in advocating 


more wheat. But in our Piedmont sec- - 


tion where we have some clay (and the 
land has been limed) a rotation with 
corn, wheat, and red clover seems best. 

The loss from soil washing is 
enormous. Farmers could never afford 
to work poor land, and much less so 
now. Terraces will take care of land 
that is not too steep but where the land 
is steep, strip cropping seems to be a 
practicable solution. . . In conclu- 
sion I wish to express my heartfelt 
appreciation for the sermon by Rev. 
J. W. Holland in the February Pro- 
gressive Farmer. I would to God that 
more of our people: might take this 
noble stand of total abstinence. 

W. B. Harris, Iredell County, North 
Carolina: I find the best method of 
seeding lespedeza to be with small 
grain crops, sowed from February 15 
to March 15, covered lightly with drag 
harrow, or better still mixed with 
superphosphate in grain drill set very 
shallow, As to soil erosion, tt 
may be necessary in the sandy sections 
and especially where hoe-crops predom- 
inate, to resort to strip-crop methods. 
But in clay soils with proper rotations 
and sufficient humus plowed under, 4 
few broad terraces will effectually pre- 
vent erosion. . . . I favor some modi- 
fication of the Bankhead plan whereby 
each landowner will be allowed to put 
in cotton a fair per cent of his total 
land in actual cultivation, The land- 
owner must have some money crops 9 
order to pay taxes, etc. 
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Marcu Work oN Otp Dominion Farms 
Make a Feed Budget; Get Good Seed; Sow Lespedeza Liberally 


OW is the time to estimate the 
quantity of grain and forage nec- 
essary for next winter’s use and to see 
that enough acreage is provided to 
produce this quantity in an average 
season. Let’s see what we shall need. 


For each mature horse or mule—the 
equivalent of 50 bushels of corn and 
3 tons of hay. 


For each dairy cow—3 tons of si- 
lage and 1 ton of good legume hay 
(or if no silage is available, two tons 
of legume hay and one ton of coarse 
roughage, such as corn fodder). 


For each 1,000-pound stéer—the 
corn fcdder from 60 bushels of corn, 
about a ton of straw or coarse hay, 
and 5 bushels of grain, if he is to 
maintain his weight. More will be 
needed if he is to gain weight. 


For five ewes with their lambs—1 
ton of fine quality legume hay and 10 
to 12 bushels of grain. 


For each 100 pounds of pork to be 
produced—10 bushels of corn or its 
equivalent in other crops. 


The above estimates are based on a 
209-day feeding period. Of course, 
where winter grazing crops are pro- 
vided, less dry feed is necessary but it 
is much better to overestimate than to 
underestimate feed requirements. 


After the feed needs have been pro- 
vided for, one can safely consider the 
cash crops and plan to grow as much 
of these as he can grow well with due 


.By T. B. HUTCHESON, 
A 


gronomist, V. P. I, 


consideration of any acreage reduction 
agreement he may have made. One 
should keep in mind the facts that 
poorly fed animals are rarely profit- 
able and that if the greater part of the 
feed for animals is not produced at 
home, they are usually poorly fed. 


Don’t Get Hold of Poor Seed 


Another very important job in pre- 
paring for planting is to see that a 
good supply of high quality seed oi 
the right variety is on hand. 


Quality in seed implies that they 
have high germination, are plump, free 
from obnoxious diseases and weeds, and 
are adapted to the locality. Too often 
we hear farmers say, “I got hold of a 
poor lot of seed and failed to get a 
good stand.” 


Really there is no excuse for “get- 
ting held” of poor seed. Our state 
laws require that a statement of germi- 
nation, purity, and obnoxious weeds 
present be attached to every bag of 
seed sold. So one has only to look at 
these tags to determine what may be 
expecie of the seed purchased. If a 
gevaran‘ee of trueness to variety and 
freedom from weeds and diseases is 
desired, this may be had by purchas- 
ing certified sced. If home-grown seed 
is to be used, a check on their ability 
to come up may be had by planting a 
given number in a box of moist sand 
or soi! and placing this box in a warm 
room until the seed has had time to 
come up and then making a germina- 
tien count. 


What Varieties to Plant 


The safest guide to the best variety 
to plant is a talk with your county 
agent. In case you have no county 
agent, write to your agricultural college 
stating your conditions and require- 
ments and you can get the best avail- 
able information on the subject. 


The best varieties of corn for aver- 
age Virginia conditions are :— 

For altitudes above 2,000 feet in the 
mountain sections—Golden Queen, Lancas- 
ter Sure Crop, and Highland King. 

The first two are yellow varieties and the 
last a white kind. 

For lower elevations throughout the 
mountain and Piedmont area—Boone Coun- 
ty White, Government No. 182, Virginia 
White Dent, Reid's Yellow Dent, Leaming. 

For Tidewater Virginia—Virginia White 


Dent. Reid’s Yellow Dent, Government No, 
182, Hastings Prolific, and Batt’s Prolific. 
* For silage purposes—Eureka, Virginia 
Ensilage, Pamunkey, and Cocke’s Prolific. 

Ot soybeans, the Virginia is the 
most popular variety for hay through- 
out the state. Wilson is also popular 
and has about the same growth habit 
and gives about the same yields as Vir- 
ginia. Laredo, Pine Dell, and Old 
Dominicn give good results for hay 
and soi! improvement in Tidewater and 
southeastern Virginia but ripen too 
late for good hay in the higher alti- 
tudes of the state. Among the good 
varieties of soybeans for hog pasture 
rotations are Manchu and Ito San 
which are very early; Haberlandt and 
Hollybrook medium early, and Tokyo 
and Mammoth Brown which are late. 


Time to Sow Lespedeza 


You have of course read the lespe- 
deza articles in the February Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The remarkable 
ability of the annual lespedezas to pro- 
duce good pastures, heavy seed crops, 
or good yields of high quality hay and 
at the same time add organic matter 
and nitrogen to the soil—all this is be- 
coming better recognized by our farm- 
ers each year. 

Experiments show that the best time 
to sow lespedeza at elevations less than 
1,000 feet in Virginia is from March 
1 to 15. At the higher elevations, the 
seedings should be made from March 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 57) 
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‘American Made” 
means None Better Made 
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When you buy your “soda” insist on Arcadian, 


the Nitrate of Soda made in the U. S. A. 


Rich in Nitrogen e All Available « Easy to Apply 
Quick-Acting ¢ Produced in the South by American labor 


Ask your fertilizer supplier for that FREE Arcadian pocket memorandum book. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


The 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
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MAKES MORE BETTER-FILLED EARS! 


Put under the crop, ‘Aero’ Cyanamid gives the corn 
a quick start and stays with it throughout the season, 
even in periods of heavy rainfall. 


Used as a side-dresser, Granular ‘Aero’ Cyanamid gives 


the corn an extra kick and puts 


on more well-filled ears. 
a 


Actual farm tests show that 
a 100-pound bag of ‘Aero’ 
Cyanamid will make 10 ex- 


tra bushels of corn. 


Ask your local dealer or write for booklet 


GCN 


Cyanamid 


29 NITROGEN 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 


Manufacturers of ‘Aero’ Cyanamid and ‘A mmo-Phos? 
535 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


JEBS Fine 
PURE BRED 


All chicks from our purebred Hogan 
tested flocks of the very finest blood- 
lines. They are bred to grow larger, 
mature quicker, lay better, and meet 
every requirement of those raising 
poultry for profit. 

We Have Only One Grade—The Best. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


CATALOG FREE, 
ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. 
PRICES PREPAID. 100 500 1,000 ‘ 
wh. Br. Bf. Leghorns, $6.75 $32.50 $64.00 

Bd., Wh., Buff Rocks, 

Wh. Wyandettes: 6.90 33.00 65.00 
Wh. Orps. R. C. 

white 7.45 36.00 70.00 


Mixed for Layers...... 6. 30 Si; 50 63.00 


Add 25¢ extra on lots of less than 100. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 106, LINCOLN, ILL. 


SEX 


profits from day-old pullets. 
fast growing, early maturing, large siz 


layers. Buy all MALES for broilers 
ant capons—Make biggest profits this new 
w y. Finished broilers quicker at less ane 


SUPERIOR PUREBREDS AT LOW PRICE 
Big Type Leghorns and {1 Other Breeds Ma $630 30 
duced by practical poultryman. Assorted, only 

FREE CATALOG explains guarantees: how Per 100 
we breed, cull for type, larger eggs, and in- c.0.D. 
creased egg production, Send Posteard today! 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box 273, wiNloson, mo. MO. 


BLOOD CHICKS 


TESTED FOR B.W.D. (Stained Antigen ethew). 


Honson or Tancred Foundation Single 100 000 
Single Comb Rocks or Single very Reds.... 8,00 80.00 
White Rocks or White Wyandottes.......... 8.00 80.00 
HIGH GRADE UTILITY CHICKS 
Hinson or Tancred Single Comb White 100 1,000 
Le ghorns, Single Comb Brown Leghorns... .$7.00 $70.00 
S. ©. Rocks or Reds or Buff Orpingtons...... 7.00 70.00 
White Rocks or White Wyandottes......... 7.00 70.00 
Delivery Guaranteed, Circular FR 


J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, Box F, Richneid, Pa. 


Virginia’s Most Complete Hatchery 


Chicks From Virginia State Certified and Blood Tested 
Breeders. All chicks hatched under official State Super- 
vision. Each shipment marked with official State Label. 
Customers report success and profits and deal with us 
year after year 
WE DON’T SELL Se CHICKS—WE KILL THEM 
ROCKS, REDS, WHITB AND BROWN LEGHORNS. 
Order Now for Winter and Spring Delivery. 
Free Circular and Low Prices 

QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box 652, Lynchburg, Va, 


Baby Chicks 


from the best flocks in our section, culled by 
our own poultry Specialist and blood tested 
last fall for BWD by the antigen method. Write 
for prices on your favorite breed. 


Bristol Chick Hatchery, Inc. 


_Bristol, _ Virginia 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS 


Eighteen Varieties, all Blood tested 
by Stained , Antigen Method for 
B. W. D. Chick losses within four- 
teen days replaced at half price. Send 
for price list and descriptive folder. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
RLF F. No. 4B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
| HULL’S Quality CHICKS 
Are PROFITABLE Chicks 


Delta White Leghorns and all other 
leading Breeds. Reasonable prices. 


J.C. HULL HATCHERY - 


Memphis, Tenn. 


lonial has NEWS 


All leading straight breeds; 


also sex guaranteed 
chicks. World's largest CHICK 
roducer of baby chicks. 


nd NOW Py big FREE catalog of 
REAL BARGAINS. at BUYERS: 
Might Low Prices. 
PO Y FARMS whew. 


Fiessant Hill, Mo. 


Kerlin’s PoultryFarm, Walnut Road, CentreHall,Pa. 


| CHICKS*30 Days Trial 


guarantee t to breed ordered. Money refunded on any chicks 
not true to breed. No ne e chances. You get 30 days to 


make sure chicks are pure nted. w prices. All 
varieties. Mo. frocredited ted, B.W-D. Blood Tested, spervision Mo. 
Accred. “Easy buying plan. Chick Mai 

FRE Missouri State Hatchery, Box 455, Butler, Mo. 


HIGH CLASS POULTRY BOOK 


48 Standard-bred Varieties, also HYBRIDS. Large, vigor- 

ous BABY CHICKS and TURKEY POULTS. af flocks 100% 

OOD TESTED. Guarantee makes lliberal replacement 

for loss. , LOW PRICES onigks. fowls, supplies, hatching 
ce. prompt, write at once. 

Great Western | Hatchery Box 64, cae ina, Kansas 


BETTER CHICKS, BETTER CARE 
And Thereby Better Profits, Is 1934 Goal 


By J. H. WOOD 


HILE chicks can be raised suc- 

cessfully practically any month 
during the year, March is probably the 
best and most popular chick raising 
month. March hatched chicks usually 
come into lay during the high priced 
season. Surplus cockerels from March 
hatches generally bring good prices. 
There is no doubt that March is one 
of the best months for successful and 
profitable hatching. 


The writer has examined the records 
from many raisers and has talked with 
many successful as well as many dis- 
couraged chick raisers about last sea- 
son’s results. It seems true that re- 
sults in most sections the past season 
were not up to standard. The greatest 
contributing cause seemed to be the 
unusual general economic conditions 
throughout the country at that time. 
Because of unfavorable and uncertain 
conditions people purchased cheap 
chicks in larger numbers than they 
were prepared to care for and used 
low grade feeds and poor equipment. 


Experience is a great teacher. Many 
disappointed chicken raisers will pur- 
chase fewer, but better chicks this sea- 
son. Two or three hundred good 
chicks will show more profit than twice 
as many inferior chicks. Profits are 
realized in proportion to the market 
value less the cost of production and 
not from what you start with. 


Better Equipment Needed 


Many unsuccessful poultry. raisers 
confess that too many chicks were 
placed in the brooder house, and that 
makeshift brooder equipment was used. 
It is poor economy to use worn-out, in- 
efficient or obsolete equipment. This 
point is more apparent this season than 
ever before because manufacturers 
have come out with improved brood- 
ers at lower prices than ever before. 
By improvements we refer to brooders 
that give more heat at less cost and 
are near fool proof because of auto- 
matic regulators that take care of 
weather changes. The late oil burning 
brooders are efficient and economical 
brooders. If you do not have proper 
housing facilities or efficient modern 
brooder equipment you had better not 
try to raise chicks by artificial brood- 
ing. 

The present outlook for poultry 
raisers is better than it has been in 
two years. Prices for eggs are better 
than a year ago and will likely con- 
tinue so. Fewer chicks are being sold 
and it is quite probable that fewer 
chicks will be sold this season than 
last. All indications are that efficient 
poultry raisers will fare better than 
the past season which was exception- 
ally poor as compared with the aver- 
age year. With a better outlook, bet- 
ter practices will pay better dividends. 


Hopper Feeding of Grain 


During the past few years the feed- 
ing of whole corn to the layers has 
become a common practice. Whole 


corn is just as good as cracked corn 
as a scratch feed. Unless layers are 
accustomed to whole corn, however, it 


may be necessary to start them on j 
gradually. 

A more recent plan of feeding 
scratch grain is to hopper feed the 
corn or other scratch grains. The 
scratch feed is placed in hoppers the 
same way as mash is customarily fed, 
Frank West of McCormick County, §. 
C., has successfully raised poultry for 
a number of years. Mr. West has tried 
for a year hopper feeding whole corn 
to layers, both heavy and light breeds, 
Mr. West’s first plan was to have the 
whole corn available at all times. He 


‘reports that this plan tended to en- 


courage overeating on whole corn and 
birds became fatter than desired. This 
tendency was more pronounced with 
heavy breeds than with light breeds, 


Mr. West’s next plan was to leave 
the whole corn hoppers open only a 
couple of hours before dark at night. 
By this plan birds did not get quite 
enough grain. No doubt many sub- 
scribers would get’ better results by 
trying Mr. West’s plan of hopper feed- 
ing scratch grains. It might be well 
to add that Mr. West grows and feeds 
yellow corn only. Yellow corn is much 
superior to white corn for poultry 
feeding. 


The Hatchery Code 


We are getting many inquiries con- 
cerning the hatchery code. The hatch- 
ery code applies to (1) everyone who 
does any custom hatching at all; (2) 
to anyone hatching and selling 500 or 
more chicks in a year, and (3) to deal- 
ers selling chicks. Farmers hatching 
chicks for their own use only do not 
have to observe code rules. 

Those coming under the code should 
obtain a compliance certificate by writ- 
ing to the Hatchery Coordinating 
Committee, 215 Pershing Road, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. Every state has 
a representative on the committee who 
can furnish the desired blanks and 
copies of the code, also information 
concerning the code. All states are 
subdivided into smaller sections and 
units in such a manner that practically 
every community in every state should 
have someone advised concerning the 
code. If you do not know your state 
representative, write to your state col- 
lege for names and addresses of com- 
mittee members. 


Control Rats With Cement 


HAVE noticed in your valued pa- 

per, from time to time, various 
means of ridding your premises of 
rats, roaches, and English sparrows. 

I experimented on Mr. Rat. with 
Portland cement and dry cornmeal of 
wheat bran. Mix one part cement and 
three parts dry meal or bran, put this 
mixture through a sieve until thor 
oughly mixed, and place it convel- 
iently for Mr. Rat. Be sure to keep 
dry. After eating his fill, his insides 
become a brick machine—but he 
cannot deliver the brick. 


N. SUTHERLAND. 
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“Kerlin-Quality.”” Proven Money Makers | 
throughout depression. Our 34th year. 
Many breeders trap-nested. Contest 
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Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt 
be of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses in raising 
baby chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell 
her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many los- 
ing their little chicks, so thought I would 
tell my experience. My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began to 
die by the dozens. I tried different reme- 
dies and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Company, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko Tablets to be 
ysed in the drinking water for baby 
chicks. It’s just the only thing to keep the 
chicks free from disease. We raised 700 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a 
single chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. 
Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


DANGER OF INFECTION AMONG 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of infec- 
tio in the drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure water. 
Drinking vessels harbor gefms and ordi- 
nary drinking water often becomes infected 
with disease germs and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and cause the loss 
of half or two-thirds your hatch before you 
are aware. Don't wait until you lose your 
chicks. Use preventive methods. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water from 
the time chicks are out of the shell. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 
for yourself what a wonder-working reme- 
dy it is when used in the drinking water 
for baby chicks. So you can satisfy your- 
self as have thousands of others who de- 
pend on Walko Tablets year after year in 
raising their little chicks. Send 50c (or 
$1.00) for a package of Walko Tablets— 
give it in all drinking water and watch re- 
sults.. You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you 
ever used. The Waterloo Savings Bank, the 
oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 292 
Waterloo, lewa 
For Sale by all Leading Druggists and 


Poultry Supply Dealers. 
FREE! 


Write for our big 
free offer, and Cat- 
alog of over 150 
daily necessities. 
Make big money 
selling your friends 
and neighbors. 


SAMPLES and 
KIT 


NRA 


WE 00 OUR PART 


CLYDE COLLINS CHEMICAL co., Inc. 
Dept. “DP-B3,” Memphis, Tenn. 
HORNWooD FINEST 
™ Btoopen CHICKS | 
Cash Prizes of 600 Dollars 
bya given away by Thornwood Poultry Yards 
a customers—BIG FIRST PRIZE OF $125 
62 OTHER CASH PRIZES. CA 
We Operate the LARGEST Incubators In the World 
rnwood’s Finest Blooded Chicks Have No Superior 
Mocks... Reds Wyandottes . . Orpingtons $7.00 per 100 
 Anconas $6.50, per 100 
Med Heavy Breeds $6.30 per 100... 
a WE HATCH 18 POPULAR BREEDS 
ond aad Address for Beautiful 4-Color Plate 
De ¢ List, ic ives All the Details of Cash Prize Contest 
Pt. 230 THORNWOOD, Crandall, Ind. 


LITTLE AD.. BIG BARGAIN 
Ss MITH BROS. 
Right now, those who place their order for 
Smith Bros. Mor-Eg Chicks will get the 
benefit of Special Prices that just can’t be beat for 
Quality offered. We guarantee 100% live delivery of 


tt 
pan peaithy chicks, everywhere. Leading breeds. Mo. Board 
SMITH Bi ritefor free literature, special early-order prices. 


ROS. HATCHERIES, Box |05-K, MEXICO, MO. 
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PICKIN’S 


IDEA ASSOCIATION 

Rag Merchant: “Any beer bottles, lady?” 

Lady: “Do I look as if I drank beer?” 

Rag Merchant: “Any vinegar bottles, 
lady ?”’ 

RIGHT OF WAY VS. TRUCK 

Wrecked Motorist (opening his eyes): 
“T had the right of way, didn’t I?” 

Bystander: “Yeh, but the other fellow 
had a truck.” 


TIT FOR TAT 
Seeing a gasoline engine apparently 
reasonably priced in a catalog, a prospec- 
tive customer wrote, saying, “Send engine 
No. 1336; if good will send check.” 
The firm replied, “Send check; if good 
will send engine.” 


COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE 


He: You see, if we enter into a com- 
panionate marriage we can live together 
a while and then, if we find we’ve made a 
mistake, we can separate. 


She: Yes—but—what’ll become of the 
mistake? ' 

CORRECT 
Farmer: “Do you know anything of 


agriculture?” 

Applicant: “Yes, sir!” 

Farmer: “From what side do you milk 
a cow?” 

Applicant: ‘From the outside!” 
WHY INDEED 

“Papa, who was Shylock?” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you don’t 
know who Shylock was? What do I send 
you to Sunday school for? Why don’t you 
read your Bible?” 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


Slow Waiter (in London restaurant): 
“Your coffee, sir; it’s special from South 
America, sir.” 

Diner (sarcastically): 
where you’ve been?” 


“Oh, 


AND YOU MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


There was a man who had a clock, 
His name was Mr. Mears; 

He wound it every single night 
For thirty-seven years. 

And when at last it was found out 
An eight-day clock to be, 

A madder man than Mr. Mears 
You could not wish to see. 


A SICKLY LOT 

One of the two flappers in the bus was 
reading a newspaper. 

“T see,’? she remarked to her companion, 
“that Mr. So-and-So, the octogenarian, is 
dead. Now, what on earth is an octogen- 
arian?” 

“I’m sure I haven’t the faintest idea,” 
replied the other. “But they’re a sickly 
lot. You never hear of one but he’s dy- 


ing.” 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1934, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


THOUGHT DAT AR 
LIL DAWG wuz. PLAYIN’ 
WEN HE Pus? GRAB ME 
BuT Time 1 GoT Loost 


FuM HIM I KNQWED 
HE WAN 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Eddication sho’ ruint dat young 
gent’man—TI cain’t figguh out ef he 
finished college—er ef college finished 
him!! 


so that 


Lines 10 Poultry Houses — Learns How 


INSULITE INCREASES PROFITS 15% 


..« decides to use it in ALL buildings 


— 
oe us send you Free Plans and |—4| 
Blue Prints for building Poultry [——4/H 
Houses, Barns, Hog Houses, Garages— 
show you how to make big increasesin 
your farm profits. Mail coupon now! |—— 4 
‘Also free information on the use of in- |—} 
sulation in flue-curing tobacco barns. }—4 | 
Thousands of farmers have learned |-—4 |} 
that proper insulation in farm build- }—J 
ings increases profits up to 15%—have }|— 
proved the value of lining buildings = 
with Insulite Insulating Board in one -_= 
summer. = 
Read what this successful Southern [7-4 
farm manager writes: ‘‘We are so [-— 
pleased with the results obtained from |——4 
lining 10 poultry houses with Insulite L— 


Insulating Board that we have already 
used it in other structures and intend to 
use it in all buildings.” 

Walls and roofs of ordinary buildings let 
IN the sweltering, sun-driven heat of sum- 
mer days, and the chiiling damp cold at 
night. Buildings lined with Insulite are 
protected against sudden changes in tem- 
perature. 

ing agree that excessive heat and sudden : “Ae 
chill will vitally retard production—cause ny 

irds and animals are housed in well insu- Caran 

lated buildings. That’s why farmers who he egg er check the coupon 
line their buildings with Insulite Insulat- 
ing Board are increasing their profits and 


Co., 
raising healthier, better-producing flocks ey Minn. 
and herds. 


Send me, free, your illustrated booklet, 
samples of Insulite and proof of bigger farm 
profits from use of Insulite for 
Barn Poultry House Home Garage 
NOTE: If you want special plans attach this 
coupon to a letter explaining what you want. 


Protects Food in Storage Pantries 


Canned food, stored in pantries lined with 
Insulite, is protected against damaging heat 
and cold, thereby reducing spoilage and oss. 
But to get these results be sure to use 
genuine Insulite Insulating Board. Insulite 
is made by a cold-press process. Unlike 
other insulating boards, none of the natural 
gum, toughness or life is cooked out. 


Keep Homes Cool in Summer— 
Warm in Winter 


Insulite Insulating Board used for sheath- 
ing, base for plaster, as interior finish or 
under the roof rafters in farm homes, 
makes an amazing difference in all around ca 
comfort in hot or cold weather. Lining an Ranihes Dioaler 


attic with this great non-conductor, 
Ww like ayard full of shade trees, brings N 


» great relief from heat—saves up to 
4% on winter fuel bills. 


BOOTH'S FAMOUS 
haying Strains Bred for 
EGGS and PROFITS! 


At World’s Fair, Chicago, 1938, Booth Farms had highest pen in nume 
ber of eggs laid and Championship Trio of pens owned by one breeder. 
In past 6 years in competition with best breeders of U. S. Booth hens 
have won 875 awards, cups and trophies at National Laying Contests, 
These world famous layers were all produced on our own Farms and 
form the foundation for our AAA breeding flocks. The good profits 
made by our customers is the direct result of this breeding. Thoue 
sands of farmers reorder every year because they find their flocks 
from Booth chicks make them more money. 10 Breeds. 30 


““ BOOTH FARMS, Box 924, Clinton, Mo. 0%,” 


U.S. 
CHAMPION“ 


CHICKENS THAT PAY 


Kentucky chicks are profit makers, The careful breeding work and 
flock inspection we give the birds producing eggs for our hatchery 
means quality in eur chicks. Every layer is Kentucky Accredited by State Culling Inspector under 
authority of Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station of University of Kentucky. All stock blood 
tested for B.W.D. by stained antigen whole blood method. 


Chicks Priced to Fit Your Pocketbook 


Choose from the leading egg and meat producing breeds. Get set for worth while profits with Kentucky 
chicks. Our prices are right and our chicks have production ability bred in. Don’t delay. Get acquainted 
with Kentucky chicks. Write for full details to D. D. SLADE, Owner. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. Fourth St., LEXINGTON, KY. 


EVERY BREEDER BLOOD TESTED for B. W. D. with the Stained 
We carefully select cur breeders for HEALTH, BREED- 
We guarantee 100% live delivery. Postage 
paid to your door. Send $1.00 per each 100 chicks wanted, and we will ship 
balance due c.o.d. plus c.0.d/ charges, 


2 50 100 500 1,000 
White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, and Reds........... $2.50 $4.50 $8.25 $40.00 $77.75 


We will ship 300 at the 500 rate; 700 at 1,000 rate. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Inc. 


Hatches each Monday and Thursday. 


Box P. Troutville, Va. 


SF Carry This TRIPLE GUARA NTEE 


[J 1. A 6-weeks pure-bred antee! 2. A guarantee replacing losses Ist 2 weeks 
at 4 price! 3. 100% live delivery guarantee anywhere in the U. S.! Vigorous, LOW 
healthy chicks from free-range flocks that are stronger, healthier, because 
they are on free range almost the year around—have extra months of sunshine, 
fresh air, green feed. Mo. Board Accredited, B. W. D. Bloodtested by test PRICES 
> oved by U.S. Dept. of Agric.—the Stained Antigen Rapid Whole Blood 


appr 
t! $1 per 100 books order. Prompt, courteous service. C.O.D. shipments. Write for eye-open- 
Montrose, Mo, 


ing catalog NOW! It’s FREE! CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARMS, Box !14, 


ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS “ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX” 


Stronger and more easily raised. No orders held up. All Wh., Br., and Bf. Rocks, Bf. Orps,. 
purebred. Heavy breeds, 290-ege¢ strain. Most eggs from Wyandottes, S. C. Reds, Giants, Big g. 
2-year-old, B.W.D. tested. We ship on Mondays and Wh. and Golden Bf. Legs., R. and 8..C, 
Thursdays of every week. Catalog free. Per 100 Br. Legs., Anconas, Big Type Bl., Wh., 
Tanc, S.C.W. Leg., headed by 330-egg-strain males $7.00 and Bf. Minorcas, Bl. dis. **Snap' 


n 
ers.’’ Beautifully Illus- 
trated Free Catalog explaining ble 
testing and full particulars. Eggs weigh- 

g 2 ounces and over are set. 
ATZ’S BLUE MOUND HATCHERY, 
Milltown, Indiana. 


R. I. Reds, Pk. Rks., (Br. Leg. & B. Min., non-sit) 8.00 
R. ‘D. strein W. Wyand. $10.90, Bf. Leg. & Ane. 8.00 
Wh. Pekin Ducklings; heavy mix. chicks, no Leg. 7.60 
100% Live delivery, prepaid. $2.00 books orders, with 
extra chicks. Orders under 100, add le per chick. 
Weaver Farm Chickeries, Box B, Stuarts Draft, Va. 
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‘*Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, coving North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. 


It will pay many adver- 


Clas sified Ads 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number. 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good 
references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Edition-— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classified— 

Carolinas-Virginia. .. 215,000 North Carolina, 8. C., aoe Va. 13c a word 13.00 inch 

State Figinly | Mississippi Valley... | 160,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn. .... a word 79.90 por inch 

you wish ponte ag lal 125,000 Ky., W. Va., Mid. and E. igen. 8c a word $7.50 per inch 

CASH WITH ORDER te use. Alabama.. or and ve 10c a word 34 00 per inch 

eXas anc Oklahoma 10¢ a word $10.00 per h LA LA 
ALL TIVE EDITIONS 0.000 Whole 45ce a word $45.00 per DISP ve SSIFIED ADS 
Mail your ad with remittance to reach our 


office not later than the 10th of month 
preceding the month of publication. 


o 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 


Your ad set in larger type is m 
tinctive and attractive. Note porn. 
inch in table. 


Farms for Sale or Exchange 


Free Homesteads — Some improved, forfeited; 18 
states. Maps, ‘'700 Facts,’ ¢. Publishers, 4717-3 
Magazine, New Orleans. 


Independence, Security Assured—North Dakota, “Min- 
nesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon Farms— 
Bargain prices; easy terms, Descriptive literature; im- 
partial advice, Mention state. J. W. Haw, 18 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St, Paul, Minnesota. 


Handy Philadelphia—Black Loam Farm—On asphalt 
highway; 65 fertile, tillable acres; 20-cow pasture, fruit 
and berries; good 6-room house; 56-foot basement barn; 
electricity avaflable; own water power possible, too. 
Only $4,700; good terms. If taken soon, pair young 
horses, 13 cows, new machinery, etc., included. Pic- 
ture, page 46, big Free illustrated | catalog. Strout 
Agency, 1427-AMl Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Texas 

Why Pay Rent When You Can Buy a Farm in the 
Panhandle and South Plains of Texas at a low price and 
on very favorable terms. This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do 
well, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
crop. No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich, 
and fertile soil. Average annual rainfall about 24 
inches. Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. t 
mc send you our folder, ‘‘The Panhandle and South 
Plains.’’ Write today. T. B. Gallaher, General Freight 
und Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe 
Building, Amarillo, Texas. 


Vir 


Bargains 7, ve Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, 
a. 


Plants 


Cabbage-Onion-Potato-Tomato 

Send No Money—C.o.d., Frostproof Cabbage and On- 
ion Plints—All varieties, now ready. 500, 60c; 1,000, 
$1. 00. . Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


o.d. No Money—Frostproof Cabbage and nd On- 
ion Plants—All varieties: 500, G0c; 1,000, 95c. Prompt 
shipment. Georgia Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 

Free New Catalog of Frostproof Plents—Sent on re- 
quest. Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants, 500, 60c; 
1,000, $1.00. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Pay the Postman—Send No Money—Frostproof Cab- 
bage and Onion Plants—Leading varieties: 500, 60c; 
1,000, 95e. Albany Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onions—-Postpald: 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75 No freeze damage. Sutis/action 
guaranteed. Lumpkin Plant Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—500, $1.00; 
1,000, $1.75; prepaid. 10,000, $10.00, expressed, Col- 
lect. Old Dominion Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 

Cabbage Plants—All varieties. Bermuda, Prizetaker 
Onion Plants. Tomato—Marglobe, Baltimore. $1.00 
thousand, delivered. B. J. Morris & Son, Baxley, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—All varieties. 500, 50c; 1,000, 75c; 
5,000, $3.00. Bermuda Onion Plants—500, 60c; 1,000, 
80c; 5,000, $3.50. Prompt shipment. Sims Plant Co., 
Pembroke, Ga. 


600 Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants, assorted, 
delivered, $1.00. Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.65 thou- 
sand, f.o.b. Book now for date wanted. Baxley Brokerage 
Co., Baxley, Ga. 


“‘Frostproof’’ Cabbage and Onion Plants—Now ready. 
Booking orders for Tomato, Pepper, and Sweet Potato 
Plants. Wholesale price list Free. J. P. Councill Com- 
pany, Franklin, Va. 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between gur plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 
100 Gladiolus Bulbs—Blooming size; wonderful as- 
sortinent: $1.00, prepaid. Rainbow Gardens, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. 


Cabbage-Onion-Potato-Tomato 


Bermuda Onion Plants — $1.00 thousand. W. W. 
Williams, Quitman, Ga, 


e Get My Catalog Before Purchasing Vegetable Plants. 
Frank Patterson, _Hawesville, 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onions— Free delivery. Ww ‘rite 
Kentuc ky Plant eo» Owensboro, Ky. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants- —$2. 25 per 1, 000 postpaid, 
Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


Write Joe's. Plant Co., Franklin, Va., for prices on 
vegetable plants. Old reliable “growers. 

One Cent Sale—C abbage, Onions, Potatoes, Tomatoes. 
Write, _ South Georgia Farms, Quitman, Ga, 

Frostproof Cabbage, Onion Plants — Lowest prices 
guar anteed. Fairview Farms, Inc., Quitman, Ga. 


Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage Plants—500, ge 00, 
postpaid. Sandyridge Plant Farm, Newton, N. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand, 
f.o.b.; cash with order. J. R. Batten, Winokur, Ga. 


OO Cabbage, Onion Plants — Pay postman. 
500, 55c¢; 1,000, 90c. Postal Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


ybage Plants that Stood Freeze—250, Tic; 500, 
Large lots cheaper. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 


Cert rtified Red and Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
April, May: $1.00, 1,000. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


6,000 Bermuda Onion Plants, $2.40; 2,000 Cabbage 
plants, $1.2 W. W. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas, 


Millions, New Crop Cabbage and Tomato Plants— 
Reeds Mare 20th. Cheap. Book orders. R. O. Parks, 
arien, Ga. 


(.0.d.—Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Now 
ready, 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00. Farmers’ Plant Co., 
Tifton, Georgia. 


Golden Acre, Wakefield, Copenhagen Cabbage Plants. 
Postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.20. John B. Pope, Fitz- 
Georgia. 


Jefferson’s Cabbage Plants — Unhurt recent freeze. 
Write for Catalog and Free Plant Offer. Jeffersen 
Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Geuine Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda Onion 
Plants — $1.00 per 1,000, prepaid. Geo. R. Hurt, 
Kathleen, Georgia. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Leading Varieties—$1.00 
per 1,000; 5,000, $3.75. Prompt shipment. Bibb Plant 
Co., Route 3 Macon, Ga. 


Buy Reliable Frostproof Plants — Cabbage, Col- 
lard, Onion—500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00. Guarantee good 
plants and quick shipment. Reliable Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 


Fine Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—300, 75c; 
500, $1.00; 1.000, $1.50, postpaid; 1,000, $1.00, express 
collect. Leading’ varieties. Prompt shipments. Drake 
Plent Co., Franklin, Va. 


sermuda Onion Plants, 90c thousand: Rico 
Potato, $1.25; Tomato, $1.00; Ruby King Pepper, 
$3.50, or 50¢ hundred. Pay when received. Wholesale 
Plant €o., Quitman, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.45 thousand; Tomato, 
$1.00; Bermuda Onion, $1.00; Big Bell Pepper, $3.50, 
or 50c hundred. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman 
Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


GENUINE FROSTPROOF 
CABBAGE, COLLARD, AND 
BERMUDA ONION PLANTS 


OPEN FIELD GROWN, CERTIFIED PLANTS, 
FROM TREATED SEED. STRONG, WELL 
ROOTED, VIGOROUS PLANTS. 
Cabbage, 50 to bunch; mossed, wrapped, labeled 
cee variety name. Onions, 100 to bunch. 
CABBAGE —- Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Watered, Succession, All Head Early, Early 
Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Market, and Louisville 

Drumhead. 
COLLARD—Georgia and Cabbage Head. 
ONION—Bermuda, Crystal Wax, and Yellow. 
PRICES — Cabbage, Collard, and Onion, same. 
Cash or ¢.o.d.: 100, 20¢; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; 
5.000, $5.00. Special prices large lots. Postage 
or express charges extra. 

Weight—100 Plants, 2 Ibs.; 1,000 Plants, 15 ls. 
Prompt Shipment — Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Wire, Write, or Phone. 

VICKERS PLANT FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Millions Cabbage, Onion Plants Frozen Out—Get our 
prices, any quantity. Booking orders spring grown 
Tomato, Peppers, Potato, other plants. Oldest Virginia 
growers. Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Onion Plants — Crates, 6,000 Plants: Crystal Wax, 
$2.40; Yellow Bermuda, $2.00; Sweet Spanish, $3.00. 
Large size, full count. Prices f.o.b. shipping point. 1,000 
plants, postpaid, $1.00. Lind Plant Farm, Cotulla, Tex. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onions, Tomatoes, Pep- 
pers, Eggplants—100, 50c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,060, 
$1.75; postpaid. Prompt shipments. Star Plant Co., 
Ponta, Texas. 


Schroer’s Better Frostproof Plants—Cabbage, leading 
varieties; Collard, Beet, Savoy Cabbage, White and 
Yellow Onion: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.25. Good plants and 
prompt shipment ‘guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Georgia 


Large, Healthy Plants, Prepaid—Porto Rico ye. 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.00. Onion, 1,000, $1.00. 
ertified Tomato, 100, 


35e; 400, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.00. "Roots 
mossed. Prompt shipment. D. J. Harrison, Black- 
shear, Georgia 


Dahlias 


Dahlias, etc. Buff Rocks. Finley Thomas, Pulaski, 
Tennessee. 


Potash Fed Dahlias—Dozen, P 00. Mrs. Robert Lee 
Neal, Route 6, Reidsville, N. 


Giant- Dahlias —10 alike, 6 different, 
labeled, $1.0 Kunzman, New Albany, Indiana. 


T) Get Acquainted, Last Call—Send $1.50—We will 
send you, postpaid, 10 Dahlia roots, our selection, all 
different, labeled, including at least 3 of such favorites 
as Jersey Beauty, Mrs. Idever Warner, Perryite, Ada- 
line Winter, Cleopatra, Pride California, and 7 others, 
similar types, sizes, and colors, catalog value $3.50 
or more. Also 36-page catalog Free. Kendal Dahlia 
Gardens, Box 600, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Dewberries 
Lucretia Dewberry Plants—80, $1.00; 1,000, $8.00; 
delivered. W. A. Pardue, Henderson, N. C. 


Flowers 
Dahlias and Gladiolus — Write for prices. Frank 
Nickell, Cass, West Virginia 


Gladiolus, 100, 75c; Peonies, 10, #, 10; Dahlias, 
Prizewinning, 5, $1.10; 15 kinds, $1.00. Roanoke 
Dahlia Garden, Route 5, Roanoke, Vireiuie 


Camellia Japonicas—Most beautiful of winter flow.r- 
ing evergreens. Illustrated price list, 35 varieties, free. 
Longview Camellia Nurserfes, Crichton, Alabama. 


Free!—100 Plump Baby Gladiolus Bulbs (not ae 
lets) for names of two friends with flower gardens. 35 
Varieties mixed prize winners, all colors, Send 25c to 
ecver cleaning, packing, mailing. Shipped prepaid 
now. Will include list of bargains in flowering plants 
and bulbs. Only one lot to a customer. Hurry! 
Pfeiffer Nursery, Dept. 1303, Winona, Minnesota. 


Youngberries 


New Thornless Youngberry Plants—More productive 
Also new rare grapes. Lowest prices. 0, Schwod 
Lewisburg, Ohio. 


NEW YOUNGBERRIES — LARGEST GROWN 
Need little attention. Hardy. Tremendous market, 
oe profits. Special limited offer— 
5 PLANTS, $1.00, cash with order, 
VOORHIS VINEYARDS, 
510 Cont. Building, Oklahoma City, Okla, 


Nursery Stock 
Roses—Lowest Price—Free price list. McClung Bro 
Rose Gardens, Tyler, Texas. 


Hedge Privet — Evergreen plants. 100, $1.00, post 
paid. Ernest Watkins, Box 1193, Greenville, S.C, 


Peach Trees—Leading varieties. $55.00 thou 
$6.00 hundred. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Gee 


Early Bearing Papershell Pecans, Fruits, Berries, 
e.—New catalog free. Bass Pecan Nurseries, Lum 
Mississippi. 


Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet Evergreen—Busly 
and strong. One year, $1.25; two years, $3.00 per hu. 
dred, delivered. "Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nur 
series, Conway, S. C. 


Beautiful Lithographs and Descriptions of Fruits 
Berries, and Shrubs on Request — Bargain prices 
Agents or direct customers solicited. Blountville Nu. 
series, Blountville, Tenn. 


FREE—New Catalog of Genuine Texas ROSE BAR- 
GAINS—Listing only finest guaranteed 2-year field 
grown, budded, dormant stock; sturdy roots; grow 
anywhere; more buds first year. Rushed fresh 
direct from nursery at lowest delivered prices. Write 
PEYTON A. ELLISON, 80 Mercantile, Dallas, Tex. 


Golden Seal 


Grow Golden Seal—Roots sold high as $4.50 pound. 
Free circular tells how to grow and sell. DB. Reidy, 
30x 753, Patchogue, N. Y. 


Kudzu 


Kudzu Crowns — $10.00 per 1,000. 
Route 7, Troy, Ala. 


Kudzu — Hundred, mature, healthy plants, $1.00. 
Emerson Warren, Hartwell, Ga. 


John W. Law, 


Strawberries 
Best Quality _ Klondyke, 
Strong plants. $1.50 thousand. B. 
Tennessee. 


Plants—Klondyke, Missionary, Blakemore, 
ete 5 thousand, prepaid. V. P. Basham, Mountain- 
burg, Arkansas. 


Certified Blakemore and Klondyke Plants, 
$1.50 per 1,000; McClintocks, $2.50. BR. R. McUmber, 
Greenfield, 


New Deal Plants—King Canning Variety, Keith’s 
Strain, Sawyer, Mich.—$1.50 thousand. Ww. D. Davis, 
Summerfield, N. C. 

Strawberry Plants—Improved Klondykes, Blakemore, 
Missionary, Aroma—New ground plants: $1.25 thousand. 
T. J. Bradley, Alma, Arkansas. 


Blakemore— 
McRee, Soddy, 


Certified Blakemore, Aromas—$1.50 thou- 
sand; McClintocks, $2.50. Cultivation instructions with 
each order. T. H. Bradford, Jr., Trenton, Tenn. 


Strawberry Plants — Leading varieties; low prices. 
Youngberry Plants—60c per dozen, postpaid. Catalog 
free. J. A. Bauer Plant Co., Judsonia, Arkansas. 


Strawberry Plants — Improved Klondyke, Aroma, 
Blakemore, and Missionary: $1.25 per thousand. 100 
Youngberry plants, $1.50. W. H. Nichols, Bald Knob, 
Arkansas. 


Certified Strawberry Plants—Buy Northern grown. 
Mastodon Everbearing, 300, he. 1,000, $6.0 Aroma, 
Blakemore, Dunlap, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00. 20 Mam- 
moth Rhubarb, 50 cents; 50 Eldorado Blackberry, $1.00. 
Catalog. Rider Nursery, Farmington, Towa. 


Missionary Strawberry Plants, $2.00 per 1,000; Blake- 
more and Aroma, $2.50; Premier, $3.00 per 1,000; col- 
lect. Momeden Everbearing, 100, $1.15, postpaid; 500, 
$2.75; 1,000, $5.50, collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
23° Leading Varieties at meduees prices. Catalog Free. 
M. Pryor, Route 27, Salisbury, Maryland. 


Certified Strawberry Plants—Missionary, Blakemore, 
Klondyke, Aroma—Prepaid: 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.25. F.o.b.: 1,000, $1.75; 2,000, up, at $1.50. 
Premier, Bellmar, McClintock, Gandy, 50c per 1,000 
higher than above. Southland, Mastodon, Progressive, 
100, 60c; 1,000, $4.00, prepaid. Sinclair Nurseries, 
Dayton, Tenn. 


State Inspected, Guaranteed—Missionary, 
Aroma Strawberry Plants — i 50c; 250, $1. 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.00; postpaid. F.o.b.: 1,000. 
5, 000. $8.00; 10,000, $13.50. Other varieties. All pack- 
ed to reach you in perfect condition. Dewberries, 
Raspberries, Peach Trees. Chattanooga Nurseries, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cabbage, Onions, and Collard Plants—T75e thousand. 
Potato and Tomato Plants — $1.00 thousand. Dorris 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga, 


PLANTS — WHOLESALE 
Frostproof CABBAGE PLANTS—$1.50 per 1 
prepaid. BERMUDA ONION PLANTS—$1. 

1,000, prepaid. Prompt shipments our 
W. J. DAVIS PLANT CO., P.O. Box 4, Valdosta, Ga. 
F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Georgia — Porto Rico, 


ing 
Nancy Hall Potate Plants—$1.25 per 1,000. Advise 
how ship, express or mail. 


Send No Money— Pay postman. Frostproof Cabbage, 
Onion Plants, prompt shipment: 500, 60c; 1,000, 95e. 
Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


Frostproof Catbage and Onion Pla Plants — 500, 60c ; 
1.000, 5,000. $3.85: 10.000, $7.50; f.0.b. Tifton. 
Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, ae 


C.o.4.—Reliable Georgia Grown Frostproof Cabbage 
and Onion Plants—Jersey Wakefield, Charleston, Fiat 
Dutch; Wax and Yellow Bermuda Onions—500, 65c; 
1.000, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Piedmont Plant 
Company, Albany, Ga 


Perhaps your head is in a “whirl” 


and mail it today. 


WHERE CAN I SELL IT? 


trying to decide how to 
better sell your surplus products. You may be worrying how 
you can get hold of some ready cash. Here’s a suggestion :— 
Check over your farm—see if you have a surplus of poultry, 
a brood sow or new litter of pigs, an extra piece of farm 
machinery, a good hunting dog, planting seeds, bees or honey 
—if you do then you can sell them for cash through a 
“Classified Ad.” Cost is low—1l3c a word. The classified 
ads will show what others are selling. Write your copy 


Classified Ad Department 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST, RALEIGH, N. C. 


We Sell on Installment Plan—Best varieties. Peach 
Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines, 3c; Shrubs, 10c; Ever 
greens, 25c. 72-Page Catalog Free. Senton County 
Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Arkansas. 


Pecan Trees, General Fruit, and Ornamental N 
Stock—State inspected. Reasonably priced. Write f for 
new catalog. M, C. Lanier, purchaser in liquidation, 
Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 


12 Peach or 12 Apple, six varieties, $1.00; 100 Lath 
am Red Raspberry, $1.00; 100 Dunlap and 100 Blake 
more Strawberry, $1.00; 25 Concord Grape, $1.00. Post 
paid. Tromble’s, Box 609, Bentonville, Arkansas, 


2-YEAR, FIELD GROWN ROSE 


BUSHES—19c Each, Postpaid. 
VARIETIES—Red, Pink, Shell Radiance, Mr. 
Chas. Bell, Luxemburg, Sunburst, ‘Talismas, 
Dunlop, Columbia, F. S. Key, Hadley, Willomere, 
pheli K. A. Victoria, Hoover, Los Angeles, 
Cochet, Killarney, Mrs. A. Ward, ‘ek 

WE PAY POSTAGE — SHIP C a 

Guarantee Good Arrival. 
Now is the Best Time to Plant. 
NAUGHTON FARMS, WAXAHACH HIE, TEXAS. 


Trees, Vines, and Plants for Spring Planting—Ow 
New Catalog for Spring, 1934, now ready. Wonderful 
assortment of Apple and Peach Trees, all the new aul 
better varieties. Pear, Plum, and Cherry Trees, grow 
especially for the commercial orchardist and hom 
owner, Small Fruits of all kinds. Millions of Straw 
berry Plants, including Fairfax and Dorsett. Beautiful 
Shade and Ornamental Trees, rubbery, and_ Rose 
Catalog Free. Ridge Nurseries, Bor ¢ 
Princess Anne, Maryland 


Seeds 


We Buy and Sell Seeds, Plants, and Fertilizer 
Hyder Seed Store, Asheville, N. C. 


Soybeans, Cowpeas, Lespedeza, Garden Seed, Orchard 
Supplies. McCarty Seed Co., Evansville, Indiana, 


Buy Hardiest Alfalfa and Sweet Clover Seed Diret 
from Sam Bober, Newell, So. Dak., and save money. 


Cowpeas, Soybeans, Lespedeza, Fulghum Oats—Write 
for prices. Hickory Seed Company, Hickory, N. C. 


Plant Proso Seed — Highest zielding grain 
for poultry and livestock. Sam Bober, Da 


Order Your Seeds From Carolina’s Largest Se 
House—Write today for Kirkland’s 1934 Seed Catala; 
sent Free on request. B. B. Kirkland Seed Compal, 
Columbia, C. 


00; 
Hardy Alfalfa Seed. $5.50; Grimm Alfalfa. $8. 
Sweet Clover, $3.60: Red Clover, $8.00. All 
bushel. Track, Concordia. Return seed if not 

Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Write Us for Prices on Farm, Field, and 4 ae 
Sceds—Wholesale and retail. Very attractive 
to merchants. Berkley Feed Corporation 

ment, A. 8. Seeley, Mer., 1211 Liberty Street, 
ley, Norfolk, Va. 


Before Buying Korean, Kobe, or_Sericea 
Corn, Soybeans, or Tobacco Seed—Why not set lis 
growers? Crops field inspected, laboratory tested, 
certified. Address pentecey Seed Improvement 
ciation, Lexington, — 


FIELD SEEDS 
DIRECT whens THE PRODUCING SECTION. 
RED AND MAMMOTH CLOVER. 
TIMOTHY. ALFALFA. SWEET CLOVER. B 
GRASS, RED TOP, and All Other Varieties. 
NORTHWESTERN OHTO G GROWN. FREE FROM 
NOXIOUS WEEDS. GH PURITY T&ST. 
FARMERS—ORDER NOW WILL SAVE 
YOU MONEY. SAMPLES GLADLY 8 


FAGLEY SEED CO., Archbold, Ohio. 


Alfalfa Seed—Hardy, Nonirrigated, Kansas Cee 
Alfalfa. $5.00; Grim $9.00; White Sweet Tl pe 
$3.15; Yellow Clover, $8.50; Unhulled, $1.50. 
bushel. f.o.b. Salina, Kansas. Bags free 

request, Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kansas. 
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Seeds 


Alfalfa, $5.00; scarified SweetClo- 
$3. $3.50; mixed Timothy and Alsike 

Red Clover, $4.50. All per bushel. Korean Lespe- 
or $6.50 per 100 pounds. Catalog and samples free. 
te d Seed Company, 9 East Fifth Street, Kansas 


jover, $7.00; 
Red on Timothy, 


Red: Clover and Timothy mined, 00 bushel; Alfalfa, 


1; Timothy, $2.75 eH Sweet Clover, 
Korean Clover, Sudan, 52.50 
eel Money saving prices on other thre seeds. Send 
ass Yor free samples and big Seed Guide. Dept. 558, 


‘American Field Seed Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


Lespedeza, 10¢ pound, or $8.00 p 
Improved Golden Dent: 60¢ peck, or $1.50 bushei. 
I Day Oats, 90¢ bushel; White Spring, 
All f.0.b. Write for our catalog and 
complete price list. Slate Seed Company, Ine., Box 149, 


South Boston, V irginia, 
Beans 


WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us that 
it is difficult to tell the difference between Otootan 
and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there may be 
substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan without any 
attempt to defraud, our advertising guarantee does 
not cover Otootan seeds. We believe all advertisers 
offering Otootan Soybeans in our columns are honest 
and responsible, but we are not liable for losses due 
to substitution of Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 


“Tokio, Mammoth Brown Beans—One fifty. Choice 
quility. E. L. Reed, Hertford, N. C. 


5,000 Bushels Recleaned Running Velvet Beans—$1.25 


abel. Bennett's Bonded Warehouse, Eastman, Ga. 

| 

Fancy 90-Day Velvets, f 25 bushel; Bunch, $3.00; 
genuine Otootans, $4.50. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 
Mammoth Yellow, Otootan, and Laredo Seed Soy- 
peans. Also white milling corn. J. W. Jarvis, Swan 
Quarter, N. C. 

Extra Seed Tokio Soyteans—Grown on my_ farms: 


$1.75 bushel; cash with order. G. H. Winslow, 


Chapanoke, North Carolina. 


90-Day Velvets, $1.30 bushel; Osceolas, $2.00; Bunch, 
$3.25. Write for prices Cowpeas, Soybeans, and Pea- 
nuts. Richard Smith, Tennille, Ga. 


Velvet Beans, 90-Day, tests, 
approximately 90%. $1.20 per bushel, in strong 2% 
bushel bags. Screven Oil Mill, Sylvania, Ga. 


Early Speckle Velvet Beans, 
$2.00; Bunch, $4.00; Otootan, 
Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 


500 Bushels Choice, 
$1.25 bushel ; Osceola, 
$4.50; Laredo, $4.50 


Ghee Climbing Stringless Snap Bean Seed — 50 
cents per 100; 300, $1.00. Bean beetle does not destroy. 
Bears Pintil frost. Seed look like field peas. When 
eaten shelled, green, or dry, much better flavor. Tender 
used as snap beans. Grows well in corn. Also seed from 
choice Pink Meat Sugar Pumpkins, 25c packet; 5 pack- 
ets, $1.00; extra sweet flesh; when properly stored, keeps 
until spring. Cushaw seed, 10 cents packet, postpaid. 
J. J. Simpson, Horticulturist, 19 Brookwood Drive, 
8. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


Collard 
Green Glaze Collard Seed—From large white heads. 
10c tablespoonful; $2.00 pound. Mrs, A. H. Follmer, 
Ridge Springs, S. C. 


Corn 
Biggs Prolific—Record yield, 175 bushels acre. Peck, 
prepaid, o: bushel, expressed, $2.50. Jas. Moffit, 
Ramseur, 


Good’s Golden Prolific Corn—Heavy yielder. Season 
late. Circular free. Bushel, $1.80. Good’s Seed Farms, 
Cordele, Georgia. 


Improved Yellow Dent—First premium, International 
Grain Show. Heavy yielder. $2.50 per bushel. Hood 
Brothers, Newton, N. C, 


Cotton 
THE BALANCED COTTON 


BROOKE’S ONE FORTY-FOUR 
One —_ Staple. Forty-four per cent Lint. 
op Us a Card for Particulars. 
a. BROOKE SEED CO., CANTON, GA. 


Farm Relief and Wilt Resistant Cotton. Seed Corn: 
Douthit, Marlboro; and Lowman Yellow. A. C. Ware, 
Agriculture Teacher, Liberty, South Carolina. 


THREE BALES PER ACRE 
Record. More Cotton on Less Acres. Get Facts. 
Write for Rpeciel Price on HEAVY FRUITER 

FREE SEED 
VANDIVER SEED Co., LAVONIA, GA. 
Short-jointed Heavy Fruiter and Sure Crop Cottons— 
Three oe per acre. Get proofs and Free Seed offer. 
E. S. Manley, Carnesville, Ga. 


Rhyne’s Cook Wilt Resistant Cotton Has Led 
Auburn Since 1921—It leads or ranks high at otner 
State Experiment Stations. $1.25 bushel. B. 
Rhyne, Benton, Ala. 


re PEDIGREED CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 
o 9 bushels, $1.50 per bushel; 10 to 50, $1.40; 
and above, $1.25. 

Winner in the National Contest of First Prize of 
$1,000.00 and a Gold Medal for the Largest Authen- 
tic yield of cotton ever grown (30 Bales on 10 acres) 
here on our farm; also of both Ist ond 2nd prizes 
of $1,000.00 and $400.00 respectively in State Con- 
test on different farms. 

IT WILL WIN A PRIZE FOR YOU in Increased 
Yield, a Better Staple, and a Better Price. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM, 

O. M. Smith, Owner and Megr., Commerce, Ga. 


John E, Wannamaker & Sons Offer the’ Following 
Recleaned, Pedigreed Cotton Planting Seed: Wanna- 
maker-Cleveland Big Boll, inch staple, 95% as, 
$1.00 bushel. Dixie Triumph Staple, inch to inch six 
teehth, 85% germination, $1.00 bushel. John 
Wannamaker & Sons, St. Matthews, 8S. C. 


WANNAMAKER’S NEW 1 1-16 INCH 
WONDER DIXIE-TRIU he WILT RESISTANT 


WANNAMAKER- CLEVELAND COTTONS, 


Direct from Originators and Breeders, 
$1.50 Bushel. ‘Ton lots, $1.35 
Write for important information, this new wonder 
cotton at once. 
W. W. WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND SEED 
FARMS, Box 147, SAINT MATTHEWS, S. C. 


Crotalaria 

Crotalaria Spectabilis—A legume which has doubled 
crop yields following. Best soil builder known. Intro- 
duced ty Government. Returns nitrogen to soil at rate 
ef soda acre. Buy only ‘‘spe- 
cially eated’”* Simpson Nursery, Box 4H, 
Monticello, Florida. Established 1902. 


Ginseng 


Grow Ginseng — Roots bring $8.75 pound. 
ready. Circular Free, C. 


Seeds 
Fezler, Patchogue, N. Y. 


Tass 
Dallis, Carpet, and Other Leading Grasses and Clo- 
vers—Booklet. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Kudzu 


Kudzu Seed — Free Sample and Bulletin. Eugene 
Ashcraft, Monroe, N. C. 


Lespedeza 
Korean and Kobe Seed. A. E. Robertson, Trenton, 
Alabama, 


1933 Lespedeza Seed—Cheap. W. J. Wicker, Zachary, 
Louisiana. 


Lespedeza 


Triple Cleaned 1933 Crop Lespedeza Seed—Korean, 
7c; Common, 9c; Tennessee 76, 9c; Kobe, 12¢; f.o.b. 
here. V. V. Secrest, Pioneer Grower, Monroe, N. C. 


Sericea, Hulled, Scarified, 04730 and 12087—Abso- 
pres pure. Prices right. I raise and save my own 
eed. ag a and samples free. John M. Sink, 


Kerrville, Ten 


Scarified Sericea—Strains 12087 and 04730—I grow 


my seed and know they are free of weeds, grass, 
dodder. Growing instructions free. Priced to sell. 
W. C. Sink, Kerrville, Tenn, 

For Land's Sake, Grow ‘Lespedeza—Improves, stops 
erosion, makes hay. Korean, 7c; Kobe, 9c; Sericea, 
scarified, 20c; new edible Sugar Crowder Peas, 25c; 
per pound, f.o.b. Red Cross Store, Oakboro, N. C 


Union County Lespedeza Seed—Seeded on our own 
Mammoth Clipper seeder under the supervision of the 
Pioneer Lespedeza Agent, T. J. W. Broome. Better order 
at once if you want to be sure of getting seed, they’re 
scarce. State purity test, 99.78; dodder free. Common, 
7c pound; Tennessee 76 (the best of all lespedezas), 10c 
pound; Sericea, 25c pound. Cash with order. 

Stegall Co., Marshville, N. C. 


LESPEDEZA 


THE FARMER’S BEST FRIEND 
WE ARE THE LARGEST DIRECT BUYERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS. WHY PAY MORE 
WHEN YOU CAN BUY FOR LESS? . 
SERICEA (the Wonder 
TENNESSEE 76, KOBE, OREAN 
LESPEDEZA. WHIPPOORWILL PEAS. 
Write or Wire for Prices. 
BRYANT BROTHERS, HUMBOLDT, TENN. 


Thousands of Pounds. Superior Quality, Certified 
Korean Lespedeza—Kentucky Experiment Station test- 
ed, 99.50% pure, 98% germination. Also highest test- 
ing certified Kobe; uncertified Korean. We personally 
do all work in our lespedezas, keeping out noxious weeds, 
cutting, threshing, recleaning. We specialize in pro- 
ducing the best seed obtainable and at reasonable prices. 
Sowed first Korean in Union County, an Hon. D. H. 
Kinchloe free sample. Won first prize, lepedeza hay, 
Buy, by —. direct from grower, 


Baby Chicks 


Chicks — Leading Breeds—Reasonably priced. Free 
circular. Reinhart’s Hatchery, New Salisbury, Indiana. 


Baby Chicks—Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks— 
Blood tested. Write for prices. Pee Dee Hatchery, 
Hartsville, Cc. 


Australorps, 
Hatchery, 


Reds, 
South 


Buffs, 
Boston 


Virginia Certified—Rocks, 
White, Brown Leghorns. 
South Boston, Va. 


Tested — Barred 
Peters- 


State Certified, Purebred, Blood 
Rock, Red, and Leghorn Chicks—Circular Free. 
burg Farm Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. 

BIRMINGHAM 


100 500 


AAA Hollywood Wh. Leghorns. .$4.25 eo $40.00 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes 3.40 be 32.90 
Barred and White Rocks 40 
Heavy Mixed 3.40 


Special elections Slightly Higher. 
PREPAID—100% LIVE DELIVERY—PREPAID 
within 300 miles, 


8c per 100 from above price 
DIXIE HATCHERIES, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Prepaid, 


First Quality Chicks—Daily shipments. 
Woodlawn 


live delivery guaranteed. Bargain _ prices. 
Hatcheries, 510 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Jersey White Giant Chicks—America’s heavy-weight 
fowl. Make 10-pound cockerels in six months. Catalog 
free. Goshen Poultry Farms, Goshen, Indiana. 


Dependable Quality Chicks—Leghorns, Reds, Rocks. 
White Langshans—Each Wednesday. Lowest Coce prices. 
00% Live delivery guaranteed. Madison Couniy 
Hatchery, Huntsville, Ala. 


Make More Money With Scheer’s Chicks—Individu- 
ally selected. All leading breeds. Real quality at 
reasonable prices. Write Scheer’s Electric Chickeries. 
Dept. 9, Evansville, Indiana. 


State Accredited, Pullorum Tested by North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture—White Leghorn Chicks- 


1932 International. From big type, high producing flocks. Prices reason- 
nn Bros., Boxville, Kentuc able. Superior Poultry Ranch, Windsor, N. C. 
Peas State. Blood Tested, Quality Chicks—Parred Rocks. 


Sound, Quality Selected Mixed Peas—$2.00 bushel. 
Irons, Clays, $2.25 bushel. D. F. Moore, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina: 


Sound New Crop Cowpeas—Write for prices ouick, 
market advancing, short crop. United Farmers, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 


Potatoes 
Porto Rico Seed Potatces—From vine cuttings. 
dleton Bros., Warsaw, N. C. 


Tebacco 


Tobacco Growers—Write for free folder describing 
Golden Giant, the new super cigarette tobacco. 
ten feet high, bearing eighty leaves. Yields 
ordinary varieties in tests. No suckering. High quality 
and prices. Thoroughly tested in Old and New belts. 
Wonderful plant development. First time offered for 
sale. Supply limited. W. M. West, Axton, Virginia. 


ON PAGE 19 
OF THIS ISSUE 
D BY ROBERT 
OF THE WORLD’S RICH- 
 PLANT-FOODS CAPTURED FROM SEA, 
SOIL AND MINES. 
Agents Wanted where we are not now represented. 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
FOLK, VIRGINIA, 


Mid- 


RS 


Sericea — Scarified. G. Frazier, 
a. 


Marion, 


Loman’s Yellow Seed Corn—Carefully selected, nub- 
bed, hand shelled: $1.00 per mi $3.00 per bushel. 
C. W. McLaurin, McColl, 8S. 


Beauty Seed Corn—The variety for 
Piedmont Section. Registered seed, $2.75 bushel. 
L A. Strupe, Originator, Tobaccoville, N. 


Neal Paymaster—Certified growers 9 years. Our 
we at top or near State yield tests. Germination 

$2.50, f.o.b, Newton C. Myers & Sons, Greene- 
Tennessee. 


‘LATHAM’S DOUBLE” Seed Corn 


wal bred and carefully field selected seed corn can 
@ depended upon to increase your yields from 

five to fifteen bushels per acre over your best barn 

selection. Can you afford this loss? 

Play safe and plant ‘‘Latham’s Deuble, ”* grown and 

selected by the originator of the variet vf 


Al Secradea and Good Germination. 
¥. P. LATHAM, Originator, BELHAVEN, N. C. 


Neal's Paymaster Seed Corn—A very fine white corn; 
always produces. One bushel, $2.00; large quantities, 


2 15; prices f.0.b Decherd; cash with order. Mountain 
lew Seed & Plant Farm, Decherd, Tenn, 

Mosby's White, Indian Chief Yellow, and Jarvis 


Golden— At prolific, two good-sized ears. Field selected 
jad hand nubbed. Genuine, not mixed. Half, $1.15; 
ushel, $2.00. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 


Favorite—Earliest Corn—Pure, origi- 
me strain. 10 rounds, $1.00; 28, $2.25, postpaid; 
Pounds, $5.0 f.o.b. guaranteed. 


yer, with paper. P. Schoolfield, Reids- 


(Boulderbrook) 


Cox 
tea and Goodman's Prolific—From 


50 Hickory King or Boone County, 
se ber bushel, delivered. Truckers’ Favorite, 5c 
Pe bound. All hand shelled, nubbed both ends. 
Reidsville, N. C, 


tdigreed Marett’s Type Douthit Corn, Strain 7: 
ute Lowman Yellow, Strain 4, and Yellow ohiet 
Sere Endorsed a Experiment Station. Per peck, 
teh bushel. $3.00; 5 bushels, $2.75 per bushel; 
& Seed estminster. Write for catalog. Marett Farm 
——“t Company, Westminster, S. C. 


Cotton 
re Rucker—46% lint. Chas. 


L. Brown, Hartwell, 


Sericea Lespedeza and Kobe Lespedeza Seed. Robt. 
Downer, Guthrie, Ky. 


Common, Kobe, Korean, 
berts, Darlington, Ala, 


Sericea—Scarified, free: 
Hunter, Davidson, N. 


Sericea—Literature. Lam- 


20c pound. William 


Common, Kobe, Korean, Tenn. 76, Sericea Lespedeza 
Seed. Reeves & Son, Kenton, Tenn. 


Lespedezas—Sericea, 18¢ pound; Kobe, 
Lonok Seed Co., Mooresville, N. C. 


Quality T 76 i Seed—$5.00 bushel. 
William O. Harris, Wildersville, Tenn. 


9c; f.0.b. 


Certified Korean Lespedeza—Prices and information 
on request. Asa Gresham, Smyrna, Tenn. 


For Best 


Results — Buy Tested Korean and Kobe 
from Growers. Ky. 


Garth & Orr, Trenton, 


Watermelon and Cantaloupes 


Select Watermelon Seed—‘‘Schochler,’’ Watson, Won- 
der—$1.25 pound. Schochler Seed Farm, Alto, Texas. 


THE 60-DAY WATERMELON 
OUR EARLY MARKET QUEEN PRODUCED 
RIPE MELONS 60 DAYS FROM PLANTING. 

EARLIEST, SWEETEST, MOST PROLIFIC 

WATERMELON. WE BREED THE FINEST 
WATERMELON AND CANTALOUPE SEED. 
EARLY MARKET QUEEN SEED— 

% Acre Bag, 50c; 1 Acre Bag, $1.50, postpaid. 
CATALOG FREE. om Ray. Office Money Order 


to 
GRAND BAY MELON FARMS, Grand Bay, 


Ala. 

Miscellaneous Seed 
Bermuda, Carpet, Lespedeza, Field Peas, Soybeans, 
Beggarweed, Brown Top, and Velvet Beans—Ask f 


or 
complete price list Field and Garden Seed. V. R. Bush, 
Albany, Georgia. 


Certified Korean, Sericea Lespedeza Seed—Ounce or 
carload. Dock Smith, Rhea Springs, Tenn. 


Certified, Scarified Sericea Lespedeza—Price right. 
For information, write, Sam Talbert, Advance, N. C. 


Whalessio Quotations, cash, hundred pounds. Kobe, 
; Korean, 8c. E,. E. Barringer, Salisbury, N. C. 


Lespedeza — All Varieties, including Seriea—Write 
for information and prices. T. V. Bone, Rutherford, 


Tennessee. 

New Harbin Lespedeza — Free literature. Pioneer 
grower. Sextoms. Korean, Kobe, 76. W. P. Dearing, 
Covington, Tenn. 

SERICEA — Certified, Scarified, or 04730— 

hundredweight, prepaic 

“$8.50 hundredweight, 

OUR ‘A GOOD STAND — Belng Choice, 


Hi Ae} Test Seed, go further, cost less. 
HENDERSON’ S SERICEA FARM, FULTON, KY. 
Good Quality Kobe Lespedeza, 9c pound; Korean, 8c; 
l5c; Searified Sericea, 25¢. J. G. Crawford, 
Cooleemee, N. C. 


Lespedeza Sericea—Cerified, Scarified Seed—Priced 
right for broadcasting. W. M. Crawford, Forest Hill, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 
Rocks, $6.30. Laying Pullets, 60c. V. Frey, York, Pa. 
Blood Tested Chicks. Banner Hatchery, Benson, N. C. 


Baty Chicks Weekly—Popular breeds. Indian River 
Hatchery, Norfolk, Va. 


Baby Chicks Each Week—7%4c each. Write Unger’s 
Hatchery, Saluda, 8S. C. 


State Blood Tested White Leghorn Chicks. 
Poultry Farm, Farmer, N. C. 


Reds, Barred Rocks, rome Game, White Leghorns. 
Harris Pelham 


Baby Chicks—Rocks, 
certified. 


Quality Chicks—Rocks, Reds, $8.00; Leghorns, ts 50, 
hundred. Trevathan Hatchery, ‘Walnut Cove, N. 


Our Prices Talk—Six Leading Breeds—For informa- 
tion, write Central Hatchery, Windsor, Missouri. 


Kearns 


Reds, White Leghorns—State 
Reynolds Hatchery, Blairs, Va. 


Quality Chicks—Pullorum tested, whole blood method. 
Circular free. Birchett’s Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. 


Best Quality Lespedeza Seed—New crop 
Kobe, Korean, and Sericea. Write for prices. 4 H. 
Parr, Kerrville, Tenn. 


wine Ribbon Big Boll, Storm Proof Cotton—Prise 
H. Ki rkwood, Bennettsville, 


1 jeza’s Northern Virginia Grows Korean, Kobe, 
Scarified Sericea. (Tested. ) H. Robertson, 
Sampson’s Wharf, Virginia. 


tor Big Boll Cotton Seed—Recleaned. 
prices, J. M. Simmons, Mountville,’ 8. 


HEAVY YIELDS—BIG PROFITS 
WILT. OUR DIXIE COTTON SEED—RUCKER 
RESISTANT AND OTHER VARIETIES, 
Write Us for Special Low Prices. 


D 
DIXIE SEED COMPANY, COMER, GEORGIA. 


Wonderful Cotton Known—Get free bushel offer. 
Mes appreciated. Seed Farms, Danielsville, Ga. 


‘oker Cleveland 884—First year from 
y per bushel. J, M. Willcox, Route 3, 


Write 
Cc. 


Cotton 
breeder” 
Sanford, 


Relief—One year 


from purebred; 40% 
Robie staple. per bushel. Q 


5. Concora, James E. Query, 


Sericea Lespedeza Seed—Strains 12087 and 64730. 
Certified and searified. Write for pamphlet and prices. 
R. R. MecUmber, Greenfield, Tenn. 


Quality Chicks—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns—100, $6.30, 
plus shipping charges. Columbia Hatchery, Columbia, 
Tennessee. 


WHITE LEGHORN 


CHICKS 
Supervision 
ALTY BREEDING FARM. 
Sensible Prices. 
OAK MOUNTAIN Pou FARM, 
Waverly Hall, Georgia. 


Lespedeza Sericea—Guaranteed Quality Seed—State’s 
largest grower. Priced to sell. Wholesale and retail. 
Dorchester Cotton Oil Company, St. George, 8. C. 


KOREAN LESPEDEZA 
‘or Latest Information, W: 
KENTUCKY LESPEDEZA ASSOCIATION, 
EMINENCE, KENTUCKY. 


New Harbin Lespedeza—Official Strain 65280—Seeds 
mature in 90 days. Sericea, hulled, scarified, 12087 and 
the freeze resistent 04730. Absolutely pure. Samples 
and instructions free. Korean. R. L. Douglas, Arling- 
ton, Tennessee. 


Quality Chicks—Reds, Rocks, and Leghorns—Hatch- 
ing every Tuesday. Ask for prices. Lindler’s Hatchery, 
Sumter, S. C. 


Fine Quality Purebred Chicks—Our 15th year. Prices 
reasonable. Ask for them. Capital Farms Hatchery, 
Columbia, 8S. C. 


Baby Chicks—Thousands weekly. Place orders early. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Hege’s Hatchery, Lexington, 
North Carolina. 


Helm’s Healthy Chieks — Winners 18% all prizes, 
National Chick Raising Contest. Eighteen profitable 
breeds. Reasonable prices. Postpaid. Free catalog. 
Helm’s, Paducah, Ky. 


Reds, White Rocks, English Leghorns—$8.50 per bun- 
dred; $8. 00. in three hundred lots or more; 
Satisfaction guaranteed. North State Hatchery, 
poro, N. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS 


NOW READY 


prepaid. 
Greens- 


5 50 190) 3300 
Rhode Island Reds .......$2.25 $4.00 


Barred Rocks 2.25 4.00 0 

Buff Orpingtons .......... 2.25 4.00 7.00 

White Wyandottes ........ 2.25 4.00 7.00 

Silver Laced Wyandottes... 2.25 4.00 7.00 

Black Minorcas ......... . 2.25 4.00 7.00 

White Leghorns (English 
or Tancred). 19.50 

Brown Leghorns 19.50 

Heavy Assorted ween 


Prepaid — Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
Thousands Weekly — Order Today. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY, FLORENCE, ALA. 


Select White Leghorn Chicks—From 8. C. Certified 
Hens—$8.00 per 100; $75 per 1,000; prepaid. Breeders 
tested for B. W. D. by whole blood method. 34th year 
breeding he snd Leghorns. Keowee Poultry Farm, 
Calhoun, 8. 


Satisfied Customers Know Their Value—Try Hylton’s 
Certified Chicks—100% blood tested, State supervised; 
shipped under Official Label. Rocks, Reds, White Lez- 
horns. Turkey Poults. Booklet. Hylton Farms-Hatch- 
ery, Orange, Va. 


Virginia Certified Baby Chicks—Blood tested for 
Pollorum diseases by —-?.—o Method in State 
Laboratory. Barred Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns. 93‘c 
live delivery. Write for prices. McCorkle Hatchery, 
Lexington, Virginia. 


White Giants—Large birds, good layers. Each bird 
personally culled. Three blue ribbons, Illincis State 
air. Priced reasonable. Electric incubators. Alsu 
Australorps, Barred and White Rox, Reds. Augusta 
Hatchery, Augusta, Illinois. 


“‘Atz’s Famous Chix’’ — 20 Fomee Varieties — All 
breeders blood tested for B. W. by Antigen whole 
b beautifully illustrated. 
“Sn for Bargain Seekers.’’ Atz’s Blue Mound 
Hatchery, Milltown, Indiana. 


Clardy’s Sterling Quality 
Cost—AJl leading breeds. 
Write now for valuable 
Astonishing low prices. Special Offer. 
eries, Route 5, Ethel, Missouri. 


Massanutten Chicks—Virginia State Certified—Blood 
tested for pullorum disease by agglutination method In 
State Laboratory. Write for catalog, stating quantity, 
breed and date you prefer. Massanutten Farms Hatch- 
ery, Box K-560, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Mathis Chicks — Strong, healthy chicks that should 
live and make money, assured by flocks bei A. A. 
inspected; B. W. D. tested by Antigen Rapid Whole 

est. Get our low prices first! Catalog free. 
Mathis Farm, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Barred Rocks, Reds, White Rocks, White Leghorns 
Heavy Mixed—100, $6.40. Shipments 300 to 600 miles, 
100, $6.58. Fully prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. 


Chicks at Amazing Low 
Assorted, as low as $6.30 
illustrated literature Free. 
Clardy Hatch 


Old, experienced operators. Finest equipment. Yester- 
laid Hatchery, Dept. A, Nashville, Tenn. 
Superior Chicks — All Breeds—B. W. D. tested by 


stained antigen method under our personal supervision. 


Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, $7.00 per hundred; Orping- 
tons, Brahmas, $8.00 per hundred; Leghorns, $6.65 per 
hundred. Prompt shjpments. Prepaid; 100% live de- 
livery. Free catalog. Write, Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, 
Tennessee. 


CONTINENTAL 
CHIickKSs 


100% LIVE DELIVERY 
HATCHINGS MONDAYS AND THURSDAYS 


POSTAGE PREPAID. : 5 100 
White or Brown Leghorns....... 2.25 $4.00 $7.50 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas.......... 2.25 4.00 7.50 
Rhode Island Reds, Buff Rocks... 4.25 7.90 
Barred or White Rocks.......... 2.3! 4.25 7.90 

h. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 4.25 7.90 
Black or White Minorcas......... 2 4.50 8.40 
Buff Minorcas, 8S. L. Wyandottes. 4.50 8.40 
Brahmas, Jersey Black Giants.. 5.00 9.40 
3.75 6.90 

CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, 
BOX C, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Single Comb White Leghorn Baby Chicks 
Strain)—From select breeders of size and type; sired 
by pedigred males. Before you place your order, don’t 
fail to get my prices. Breeder of Quality Leghorns 
since 1911. One of the South’s pioneer producers of 
baby chicks. Thousands of satisfied customers. Carl 
Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 


Baby Chicks 


Chicks—Bred for Eggs and Profits—20 Best Breeds 
$6.30, up. Send no money. We ship promptly, c.o.d 
Write, Bush Greene County Hate hery, & Springfield, Mo. 


sourl Board Accredited Chicks at Bar- 


Mor- Miss a 
gain Prices- Send no money We ship c.o.d., prepaid. 
All leading varieties. Immediate shipments. Send for 


Free Catalog. Astounding low prices. Special offer. 
Smith Bros. Hatcheries, 116 Cole St., Mexico, Missouri. 


a Bargain! Big. Strong. Livable, El lectric- 
Chicks—From egg-bred, free range flocks. Per 
100: Barred, White Rocks, Reds, White, Silver Laced 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas, White, Brown, Bul 
Leghorns, heavy mixed, Order from 
ad. 100% alive Prepa atalog Free. Steele's 
Hatchery, Box 218 Wellsviite, Missouri. 


World’s Famous Tom Barron English w hite Leghorns 
—tLargest of all White Leghorns and lay largest eggs. 
Also winners in miny egg laying contests, world over. 
Heavy weight Baby Chicks (that Live and Grow, then 
Lay and Pay) from descendants of 30 Imported Cock- 
erels direct. Egg records of sires’ dams, 295 and 309. 
Illustrated circular free. Tom Barron Leghorn Farm, 
Box 2020, Harrisonburg, Va 


Make Bigger Profits with Chicks from Bagby’s High 
Record Layers—1932 World’s Champions; 317.8-eg¢ 
average per hen. 1933 Champions, Official Murphysboro, 
Illinois, and both Missouri Contests. Livability guar- 
antee protects against loss first two weeks. Big Dis- 
counts on early orders. Low prices. Leading varieties 
and sex-guaranteed chicks. Free catalog. Bagby Poultry 
Farms, Box 514, Sedalia, Missouri. 


Mother Bush Chicks—Have proven satisfactory wifi: 
customers in 40 States for years, Bred for Eggs and 
Profits. 20 Varieties. $6.30, up, including Minorcas, 
Brahmas, Silver Wyandottes, Langshans, White, Buff 
Orpingtons, White, Black Giants, White, Buff, Barre:i 
Rocks, Anconas, Buff, Brown, White Leghorns, Reds. 
Send no sighed Prompt shipments; c.o.d. New catalog, 
new prices Astounding special offers today. Busi: 
Hatchery, ‘Dept. 180, Clinton, Missouri. 


Virginia’s Most Complete Hatchery—Chicks from 
Virginia State Certified and Blood Tested Breeders. 
All chicks hatched under official State Supervision. 
Each shipment marked with official State Label. Cus- 
tomers report success and profits and deal with us year 
after year. We cion’t sell 5c chicks, we kill them. Rocks, 
Reds, White and Brown Leghorns. Order now for winter 
and spring delivery. Free circular and low prices. 
Quality Hatchery Co., Box 652, Lynchburg Va. 


Quality Chicks—Virginia Licensed Veterinary Blood 
Tested Chicks—Tested by Serum Microscopie Agglutina- 
tion Test. Supervised by Licensed Veterinary. Every 
breeder handled, culled and seal leg banded; undesirable 
birds removed. Buy your chicks from one of the world’s 
oldest poultry breeders, E. A. Johnson, with over forty 

years breeding ex»erience. White Leghorns, Brown 
Leghorns, Rocks. Reds, broiler chicks. Write for free 
interesting information and low prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


100% BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


Stained Antigen Method by Virgel Naron. 

25 50. 100 500 
and White Rocks. .$2.20 $3.85 $7.35 $35.50 
R. I. Reds, Wh. Wyand’ts 2.20 3.85 7.35 35.50 
Buff Orpingtons and Silver 


Laced Wyandottes ..... 2.30 4.35 8.25 39.50 
Jersey Black Giants and 

Light Brahmas ........ 2.75 5.00 9.00 
Wh. Giants, Bl, Minorcas. 2.75 5.00 9.00 
White and Brown Leghorns 2.10 3.65 6.65 
Bf. Leghorns and Anconas. 2.10 3.65 6.65 
White Leghorns, Big Eng- 

lish Laying Strain...... 2.20 3.85 7.35 35.50 
White Legiorns, Hollywood 2.30 4.35 8.25 39.50 
Heavy Assorted .......... 2.10 3.65 6.65 32.50 


FOR HIGH EGG PRODUCERS, 
ORDER OUR BIG ENGLISH OR 
HOLLYWOOD LEGHORNS., 


Prepaid — 100% Alive Delivery. 


PALMER HATCHERY, 


G. T, CARTER, Lessee, SHELBYVILLE, TENN 


75,000 Chicks Each Week—Hatched in our New Elec- 
tric 65,000-egg unit Smiths. Our motto: ‘Good Stock— 
Good Equipment Better Chicks.’’ For immediate ship- 
ment. Barred, Buf, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
White and Buff Minoreas, Columbian, Silver Laceu 
and White Wpandottes: $7.45, 100; $22.20, 300; $36.75, 
500; $73.00, 1,000. White Leghorns (English or Tan- 
cred strain), Brown Leghorns, (Sheppard’s) Anconas, 
(Davis strain) Buff Leghorns: $6.95, 100; $20.70, 300; 
$34.25, 500; $68,00, 1,000. Light Brahmas, Black and 
White Giants: $9.00, 1090. Heavy mixed: $6.30, 100. 
We pay postage, guarantee 100% live delivery and pro- 
tect you against loss first 14 days. Catalog Free. Davis 
Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Buy Our Master Bred Chicks—They cost you no mere. 
Purebred, blood tested stock. Selected, bred, mated 28 
years by one of America’s oldest established firms. 
Assures greater egg production, large eggs, bigger broil- 
ers, more profits. Master Bred Single Comb Reds, 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Wyandottes, Minorcas: 100, $6.80; 500, $33.50; 1,000, 
-00. Buff, White Leghorns: 100, $6.50; 500, $32.00; 
1,000, $63.00. Have heavy assorted and light assorted 
at lower prices. For AA Grade Chicks, add le per 
chick. Prices f.o.b, here. Have Silver Laced, Colum- 
bia Wyandottes, Giants. We use stained anigen B. W. 
D. whole blood test, our supervision. We guarantee 
100% live delivery and protect you 14 days with liberal 
replacement guarantee, described in free catalog and 
price list, Can ship c.o.d, Immediate or future delivery. 
Order direct from this ad. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 
Box 22, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Australorps 
Crystal White Australorps—World’s champion layers. 
15 Eggs, delivered, $2.50. Rk. Kids, Huntersville, 
North Carolina. 


Australorps—200-Egg Strain—2-year non-broody mat- 
ings. Eggs, $2.00 per fifteen. 1-Va-Ro Poultry Yards, 
Route 1, Box 257, Portsmouth, Va. 


Bantams 
Purebred Silkies, Cochins—Eggs, chicks. 


H. Smith, 
Ashland, Va. 


Five Varieties Bantams — World’s Fair Winners. 
C. Grant, Denton, N. C. 


Jersey White Giants 


White Giant Eggs—30, $1.75; 100, $4.75. Mrs. Boss 
Hockaday, Selmer, Tenn. 


Guernseys 


Registered Guernsey — a breeding. Twin- 
Brook Farm, Mocksville, N. 


White Giants, Black Giants, Buff Minorcas, Laken- 
velders—Chicks, Eggs. Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, 
Kansas. 


Jersey White Giants—-Fine_ breeding, at low prices. 
Write for Free Catalog. Rusk Farm, Dept. 318, 
Ww indsor, Missouri. 


Jersey White Giants—Purebred. G-tuen Cross and 
arecy strains. Eggs, 15, $1.00; 100, $5.00; 30 dozen, 
$12.50, delivered. R. E. Groseclose, Ivanhoe, Va. 
We Are in Position to Supply a Limited Number of 
Jersey White Giant Chicks at these low prices: 25 for 


$3.00; 50 for $5.00; 100 for $9.00; prepaid. Florence 
Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 


Leghorns 
Everlay Brown Le: — Cockerels—$1.50. Mrs. J. C. 
tewls, Franklin, Va. 


Trapnested—White Chicks—Weekly. Indian 
Va 


River Hatchery, Norfolk 


Tom Cockran White Leghorns — Catalog. Lester 
N. C. 


frown, Pilot Mountain, 


ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORNS 
PULLETS FROM OUR 4 TO 6-POUND HENS 
WILL GIVE YOU A HEAVY PRODUCTION. 
Trapnest Records up to 296 26-ounce Eggs. 
PEDIGREED MALES. 
ood Tested by North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture for B. W. Largest and oldest State 

Accredited Farm. Diarrhea Free. 
Member N. C. Hatchery Association. 
Low Prices — Illustrated Catalog Free. 
CHAMPION POULTRY FARM, _Champion, N. C. 
Helm’s Big Lopped Combed W hite Leghorns—Cham- 


pion Leghorns, all five bird contests, 1933. Free pic- 
ture. Helm’s, Paducah, Ky. 


Buff Leghorns — Splendid Birds; Great Layers — 
Chicks, Eggs. Shipped prepaid. Write for literature 
and prices. Mrs. E. F. Jones, Gallatin, Tenn. 


Orpingtons 
Single Comb Buff Orpington Chickens and Hatching 
Eggs—March and April. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, North Carolina. 


Plymouth Rocks 
Holterman’s ‘‘Aristocrat’’ Barred Rock Eggs—$5.00 
hundred. H. H. Amos, Farmville, Va. 


Thompson’s Barred Rock Eggs—Light 50 
per sitting. ‘Troy Howell, Boonford, N. 

Raise Barred Rocks for Profit—Broilers bring top 
prices. Hatching eggs, 17, $1.00; 50, $2.50; postpaid. 
Mrs. John Buchanan, Route 2, Scottsburg, Va. 


Rhode Island Reds 


Single Comb Reds Our Specialty—Chicks, Eggs— 
200-290 egg sired, blood tested. Write, Fessel Poultry 
Farm, Fredericksburg, Indiana, 


Brightwater Farms New Hampshire Reds—Revelation 
in heavy egg production. A real sensation for broiler 
purposes. Write for information and prices. Bright- 
water Farms, Hendersonville, N. 


J erseys 
ulls Mt. Pleasant 


Fatefield 
Red Polls 


Registered Red Polled Bulls for Sale — Reasonable 
prices. Win- Mock Farms, Advance, N. C. 


Stock Farm, 


25 Head Red Polled Yearling Heifers and nd Bulls at 
25 dollars each, All tubercular tested and elicible 
ala Oak Grove Stock Farm, Cluster Springs, 
Virginia. 


Horses 
Wanted — ‘“‘Choker and_ High-Blower’’ 
Mules. Box 94, Route 2, Red Springs, N. 


Goats 


Loma Alto Farm, Lytle, Texas—Offers young stock 
from finest purekred Nubian Milk Goats. 


Ferrets 


For Sale—Brown Female Ferrets—Two dollars each. 
Harry Chandler, New London, Ohio. : 


Horses and 
C. 


Two or More Breeds 
Highest Quality, Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Heif- 
ers. Hampshire Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices. 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


Dogs 


NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
specified time according to advertiser’s contract. 


le — Hounds and Puppies. Frank Walker, 
Cc, 


For Sa 
Moc Ksville, N. 


Coonhounds at Close of Season Prices—Long trial. 
D. Scott. Martin, Tennessce. 


Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Spitz, Collies—Lists, 10c. 
Puppyland, Box PF, Pana, Illinois. 


English Shepherd Puppies—Special prices this spring. 
List, 5c. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


Rat Terrier Puppies—Bred for ratters. Satisfacticn 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas 


Puretred German Police Puppies—Ready. Males, 
$10.00; females, $5.00. Hylton Farms, Orange, Va. 


Registered Black and Tan ox and Coon- 
hound Puppies — (Coonbred) Mules, $20.00. Females 
$15.00. J. S. Lauder, 1621 Botisen Avenue, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


Oorang Airedales, Spaniels, Setters, Pointers, Coon- 
hounds, Beagles, Fox Terriers, Shepherds—Send dime 
for lists of healthy, certified stock. Shipped on trial. 
Sportsmen’s Club Service, LaRue, Ohio. 


Free Dog Book — Polk Miller’s Famous Dog Book 0 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care, and 
breeding, with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Ducks 
Mammoth Pekin Duckl{gs — Quick growing utility 
stock. 100, prepaid, $16.00. Greenwood Duck Farm, 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Pigeons 
Ten Mated Pairs a licmers—Lot, $15.00. Mrs. 
J. C. Rawls, Franklin, Va. 


Turkeys 


Bronze Eggs—$20.00 Thomas Bros., 
Clover, S. 


Narragunsett Toms—$5.00 each, f.0.b. Dr. J. C. 
Mann, Apex, N C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey aS 00 per dozen. 
Miss Bessie Hester, Hurdle Mills, N. 


Bourbon Red Turkey Eggs — Dozen, $2.25. ‘Toms, 
$4.00. Mrs. Boss Hockaday, Selmer, Tenn. 


~ Giant Bronze—50- pound stock. Prize winners. Hens, 
$4.00. Millie Parker, Robersonville, N. C. 


mad Red King Strain Bourbons—Toms, $5.00; 
es, $4.00, 12. Fairview Farm, Ramseur, N. C. 


~ Superior Copperbacks — All Bronze Turkey Raisers 
should investigate these wonderful birds, our reasonable 
prices, and strict guarantee. Write us your needs. 
Zethel Emerson, Bowie, Texas. 


: Two or More Breeds 

N. C. Native Quail; White King Pigeons; Buff Co- 
chin ere Clinical Nubian Dairy, Box 532, Fay- 
etteville 


Livestock 
Duroc-Jerseys 


Durocs—Registered in buyer’s name. Pigs, bred 
gilts, and boars. ‘‘Cheap.”’ E. F. Humphries, 
Moyock, N. 


Essex 
Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


E. A. Aldridge, Ban- 


Registered Essex. 


ages. 
dleman, N, C 


Guinea Hogs 
Guinea Hogs—Cheap. Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Ala. 


Hampshires 
Prize Winning Hampshires. Fairview Farm, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 


Curolina’s Leading Hampshire ,Herd—Popular blood- 
lines. Males, females, any age, for sale all times. State 
Hospital, Goldsboro, N. C 


Black Spanish 


Alious Gray, Elkmont, Alabama. 


O. I. C. 


Ohio Improved Chesters. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. Va. 


Cornish 
Bulldog Dark Cornish Chicks. 


Hornung Brothers, 
Cameron, Texas. 


Dark Cornish Eggs — $1. oe for 15. Mrs. J. 8S. 
Plaxico, Route 1, Sharon, 8S. 


Dark Cornish Eggs—$1.50 per fifteen. From closely 
culled flocks, Also some breeding stock. Herbert Jones, 
Siler City, N. C. 


oO. I. C. Hogs—On time. Write for Hog Book. 
Originators and breeders. L. B. Silver Co., Box 58, 
Salem, Ohio, 


Poland-Chinas 


Boars, Gilts—Registered. Mt, Pieasant Stock Farm, 
Fairfield, Va. 


Spotted Poland Pigs—Pedigreed. Kyle Frost, 
Cliffview, Virgini 


Games 


Game Farm — 85 Years Breeder. 
Whitesboro, Texas. 


Circular Free. 


Registered Sows, Gilts, Shoats—Bargains. Joseph 


Page, Marietta, N. C 


Big Type Poland Chinas — Bred Gilts, Boars, 


15 Allen Roundhead Game Eggs — $1.25, postpaid. 
Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Ala. 


War Horse Pit Games — 15 Eggs, $1.25, postpaid. 
Grace Shelton, Letcher, Ala. 


stock. Jeffreys Sons, Goldsboro, N. 


Aberdeen-Angus 
Priced for Quick Sale—Herd of Purebred Aberdeen- 
Angus Cattle. Earl F. Rightsell, Durham, N. C. 


Miscellaneous 


Mail Order Drug Store — Let us supply your drug 
store wants. Information given. Stamp appreciated. 
Meauon Drug Store, Thiensville, Wisconsin. 


Agents—Salesmen 
For Profit—Good Seller and Repeater—Write, Bo-Ko 
Company, Jonestown, Miss 


Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. Concord Nur- 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Make Products Yourself — Formula catalog Free. 
Kemico, B-24, Parkridge, Illinois. 


New Washing Compound—Cleans everything. Sample 
free. Bestever, _5011- Cc Irving Park, Chicago. 
Sell Stores or Homes—Big new line. Up to 600%, 


profits. Repeats. Superba Co., S-402, Baltimore, Md. 


Make Big Profits — Sell Soaps, Extracts, Toiletries, 
Spices, Supplies. Morgan Supply Company, 212, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, Toiletries — 
Agents, undersell stores. Free catalog. Jobbers, D-504 
So, Crawford, Chicago. 


Wanted: Salesmen—Spare or full time to sell direct 
to the smoker, high grade cigars. Write for particulars. 
Box 146-B, Quincy, Florida, 


Sell Quick Act Ointment—I00% profit. 
peat business. No investment. Samples. 
Quick Act, Marietta, New York 


Cut Me Out—I’ll Make You Big Money—Christy’s 
Polishing Cloth tremendous seller. Wonderful demon- 
stration, Free sample. Write, Christy, 7188 Lakeway, 
Newark, New York. 


Steady re- 
Address, 


Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Strange Chemical Sponge—Washes windows without 
work. Banishes cleaning drudgery. Housewives amazed. 
Hustlers cleaning up. Outfit Free. Kristee Mfg. Co., 
Box 2493, Akron, Ohio. 


$2.00 Hourly with New. Scientific Cream that mends 
all cloth easily, quickly, invisibly, without needle and 
thread. Stands laundering. Free sample. Sew-No- 
More Co., Dept. S-860, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sales Kit Free—Write for our Free Offer and Cata- 
log of Household Deals, Cosmetics, Extracts, etc, Make 
big money selling your irfends and neighbors. Clyde 
Collins Chemical Co., Dept. P, Memphis, Tenn 


Steady Money—I will start you with a Household 
Supply Route paying up to $42.50 a week. No experi- 


Agents—Salesmen 

Cash Income Daily Resilvering Mirror, 
Replating autoparts, tableware, etc. Ou ie tai 
Write, Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Idiang™ie 


Attorneys 
Veterans and Dependants Pension Claims, John 
White, Registered Pension Attorney, Borger, Tern 

Batteries 
Light Plant Batteries — $44. up, uding ¢ 


batteries. Home Light Battery. Minos 

Edison Storage Batteries—For all types of 
systems. Uses no acid. Odorless. Long life. Guarantes 
Generating plonts; motor bargains. Free interestj 
erature. Hawley Smith Company, 40 W ashington te 
Danbury, Connecticut. 


Save Money on Your Batteries—The best farm tig 
battery replacement for you is a Universal. Built righ 
and backed ky over 30 years of fair dealing. py, 
guaranteed. There is a Universal for every make sn 
type of plant. Free Battery Guide and pes low sill 
Write for them today. No obligations. — Willy 
Light Co., Distributors, Laurinburg, N. : 


Bees and Bee Supplies 


Ttalivn Queens; Package Bees — Write, D. Rey 
Morgan City, Louisiana. 


Bee Hives—Best quality, cheap. Write for .= 
free catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Mig 


Beeswax—Worked into hee comb foun lation or ». 

cepted in trade for bee supplies. Lowest prices, Bi 

catalog free. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La, 


Books 


Free Book—Elijah Before Christ. S. Megids 
Mission, Rochester, N. 


“Fifty Money Making Plans for Farmers 
(eoin). Cruikshank Publications, Box 334, Shamokis 
Pennsylvania. 


“Farmer’s Moon Guide’ *_Explains when to plant 2 
agricultural products; prune and transplant berry bushes 
and when to set eggs. To avoid costly mist >kes 
achieve best results, write today. Price only % 
James Hill, 2930 W. Cherry St , Milwaukee, Wisconsip 


Cultivators 
Genuine Texas Circle Brace Diverse Cultivators—La 
prices. Write, Southern Plow Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Electric Fencing 
Flectricfied Farms—Reduce fencing costs 80% wit 
our electric unit. One-Wire Fence Co., B-16, Whit 
water, Wisconsin. 


The Gengler Electric Fencer — Reduces liveste 
fencing and bull pen costs 80%. Saves material, labor 
time. For 110 A.C. only. Write for circular. Dis 
tributors wanted. Gengler Mfg. Co., Station “F 
Box B, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Fertilizers 


BASIC 
THE PERMANENT SOIL BUILDER. 


GRANULAR AERO CYANAMID 
22% Nitrogen — 70% Lime 
AMO-PHOS 
HIGH ANALYSIS FERTILIZER. 
FOR SALE BY 


HOBSON & AREY, Dist., Inc, 
BOX 643, SALISBURY, N. C 


Frog Raising 
“Raise Frogs for Us!’’ (Spare T Daal work. 
Big profits! No food to kuy. Start anywhere. America 
Frog Canning Company, (160), New Orleans, La. 


Grinding 
We Specialize on Grinding Razors, Safety Ram 
Blades, Clippers, Shears. Birmingham — Grindisg 
Works, Birmingham, Ala. 


Hay 


Baled Meadow Hay, 75c: 65c, hundred. J. 
Thomas, Route 3, Durham, N. C. 


Help Wanted—Female 
Special Work for Mothers Who Need $14.00 Week 
at Once — No canvassing, experience. or investmedt 
Give dress size. Dept. R-47, Hartford Frocks, 
cinnati, Ohio. 


$15.00 a Week and Your Own Dresses Free—For det 
onstrating latest lovely Fashion Froc No canvassits 
Write fully. Give size and color preference. Fashia 
Frocks, Dept. CC-1030, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send Hose Size for Samples and Opportunity \@ 
$20.00 week job. Show sensational Guaranteed Hosiet 
to friends. Dignified pleasant work. Everything si 
plied. Wilknit Hosiery, Desk 303, Greenti eld, Ohio 


Help Wanted—Male 
Old Firm Wants Men to Travel—Experience_unnect® 
sary. Bonus and weekly check arrangement. McBrad, 
A- 1047 VanBuren, Chicago. 


Wanted—Industrious. Young ~Couple—Two 
Acre Farm—Expert handling machinery, _liveste 
Reasonable monthly wage. Tom Ferguson, Fergus 
North Carolina. 


Big Money Demonstrating New Spring Hats—Dires 
to wearers. Finest hat styles, 5. Rain- 
latest patterns. Sample outfit free. Send s Tay 
Hats, Dept. C-335, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nut 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automa 
ic and help you get a good job. The cost to s# 


erce required. New Ford Sedan given to producers. 
Write quick. Albert Mills, 4551 Cc 
cinnati, Ohio. 


1934’s Money Marvels—Two Magic Cosmetic Lines— 
For white and colored. No money or experience needed. 
Agents doing wonderful. Free samples and_ sample 
ease. Write Keystone Laboratories, Dept, KPF-10, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Men or Women!—Look After Local Coffee and Tea 
Route—Call on homes with 300 highest quality necessi- 
ties. Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent. 
Pay starts immediately. Bright future. Blair Labora- 
tories, Dept. P- 20, Lynchburg, Va. 


Ae ents—Smash Go Prices!—Santos Coffee, 12c pound, 
4-ounce Vanilla. 8%c. $1.00 size Tonic, 14c. Razor 
Blades, 5 for 8%c. 100 sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. 
150 other bargains. Exnerience unnecessary. Write, 
Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Don’t Be a Job Hunter—Start your own business on 
our capital; no hard times, no lay-offs, always your own 
boss. Hundreds average $4.000 annual sales year after 
year. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. Some 


is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet, wills 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Team. 


Man With Car to Take Over Profitable Wathis 
Route—Established customers, Must be under Aer 
satisfied with earnings of $30.00 a week at start." 
for information about vacancy you, 
type of car, and farm experience. J. R. W 
pany, Rural Dept., 37 Liberty ‘Street, Winona, 


Honey 
Pure Honey. Sweet Clover Seed—Write, John Sb 
han, Falmouth, Ky. 


uxt 
Eight 5-pound Cans, 40 pounds, Delicious, ee 
$5.00. E. F. Bussey & Co. 
Jeorgia. 


os 
Ladies’ Beautiful Silk Hose — Slightly imperil 
5 pairs, $1.00, pastpald. Satisfaction guard 
Feonumy Tosiery Co., Asheboro, N. ©. 


235 home necessities. Selling experience 


Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, dignified, profit- 
able business bac’ed by £17,000,000 world-wide Indus- 
try. For complete information, write Rawleigh Co., 
Dept. C-U-PGF, Richmond, Va. 


Ladies’, Men’s, Children’s Hosiery — $1.7 oe 
Guaranteed. Numerous other articles. New cat? * tog 
out; if interested, write for it. L. S. Sales Compat 
Dept. A, Asheboro, N. C. 
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Classified Ads 


Lime 
Mascot (Do nlomitic) Magnesium Limestone—Can ke 
i ointly with any fertilizer, and will maintain the 
of Lime and Magnesia with certainty, 
soil’ aft onomy and with least effort when fertilizer-Lime- 
Mone. mixtures are incorporated each year. Ask your 
to supply Mascot Magnesium Limestone 


rorttenized value in your fertilizers. American Lime- 
ene Company, Kn Knoxville, Tenn. 
Machinery 
Practically New Separator—Cheap. ‘‘Fair- 
> ag Mills. Planers, “an Wood Saws. ‘Turner 
Mfg. Company. S tatesville, N. C. 
“pest, Working “Easiest Rerversible Wood and Steel 
Terrace al Road Builder—$25.00. Pennrington Plan- 
©. 


tation, Rei isville, 


n Steel Hay Press—$250.00. Best 
horse power steel hay press, $125.00. Write for cuts 
and pyailen information. Martin Mfg. Co., Fitz- 
gerald, Georg ria. 

Special B 1ins — Alternating and Direct Current 
Generators Horse Alternating Motors, $12.90. Many 
others. Electrical Surplus Company, 1885 Milwaukee 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Motorcycles 
Motoreycles—Direct to You at Wholesale Prices— 
Guaranteed, road tested Indians, Harleys, Hendersons. 
Send 10c today for latest_ illustrated Bulletin ‘‘F.”’ 
frandall-Hicks Company, 780 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Dept. D, Bos D, Boston, Mass. 


Gold Wanted 


Cash for Old Gold—Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—High- 
est prices guaranteed, Send articles or write. Licensed 
by United States Government. Information free. 
United States Gold Purchasing Company, Dept. 10, 
59 E. Madison, Chicago. 


Cash for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—100% full 
value paid day shipment received. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or shipment cheerfully returned. Licensed by United 
States Government. Information free. Chicago Gold 
Smelting & Refining Co., 536 Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 


Old Money Wanted 


Certain Indian-head Pennies Worth $17.00 — Send 
dime for pric e-list. Grover Carr, Glezen, Indiana. 

Old Money Ww anted—Will pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime, 
§. Mint; $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not 
Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 
fe for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to 
you. Numismatie Co., Dept. 615, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Old Stamps Wanted 
Will Pay Cash for Old and Unusued Stamps—On and 
off envelopes. Write first. Booch Stamp Shop, 204 St. 
Paul St., Dallas, Texas. 


Patent Attorneys 
Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and gener free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept, 382, Washington, D. 


Inventions Commercialized — Patented or unpatented. 
wie. Adam Fisher Mfg, Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
issouri. 


Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linian), Registered Patent Lawyer, McLachlen Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Inventors---Don’t risk delay in protecting your ideas. 
Write for Free book, “‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and 
“Record of Invention’? form. Prompt, careful, efficient 
service. My success built upon strength of satisfactory 
service to inventors located in every State in the Union. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 771 
Adims Building, Washington, D. C. 


Patent Your Idea—Other men have read and profited 
by our free book, ‘‘Patent Protection.’’ Fully explains 
many interesting points to inventors and illustrates im- 
portant mechanical principles. With book we also send 
iree “Evidence of Invention’? form. Prompt service, 
reasonable fees, deferred payments; thirty-five years’ 
experience. Avoid risk of delay, Write immediately 
to: Victor J. = ans & Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 
680-B Victor Building, Washington, 


Personal 


Old Age Pension Information — Send stamp. Judge 
hman, Humboldt, Kansas. 


Photo Finishing 
Free Developing — Prints, 3¢ to 5c. 


White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls Developed Free — Prints, 3c to 6c. Wilson 


Studio, Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala 


pavial Offer — Your First Roll Film Developed and 
tinted, 20c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


nae’, Crystal Stiple Enlargements Free with First 
oll—25e. Photoshop, 4112-A Oriole, Chicago, 


mains Developed, 2 prints each negative, and enlarge- 
ent coupon, 25c, Summer’s, Unionville, Missouri. 


hg Repri s, 25¢. Films developed, two prints each 
Skrudiand, 4118-A Overhill, Chicago. 


Films Developed, 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Enlarge- 


rr i coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg, 


Roll Developed, Complete with Fine Glossy Prints— 


Only 25¢, Fir > 
neat quality work. Alston Photo Company, 


De ve inted, perfect tone enlarge- 
eprints, 2c each 

Rapid Film Service, 


Developed—Any size, coin, including two 
829, 


Tgements. Cent 
LaCrosse, W iscons: 


da Finished with Two Enlargements of best neg- 


Quick Service. LaCrosse Photo Works, 
e, Wisconsin, 


Ray Developed and Eight Quality Prints—25c; re- 

North’ 3c; two 5x7 enlargements, 25c. North Studio, 
South Carolina. 


he oo Trial Offer—Your next kodak film developed, 

Hine ae 2e each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Neinnati, Ohio. 


Be § 
printed ure of Good Snapshots—Rolls developed, clearly 
Lifelike enlargements, 20c. Weinberg, 

Spaulding, Chicago. 


and lore jolargement with each roll of film developed 
Dany, Lic ¢. Quick service. LaCrosse Film Com- 
/iCrosse, Wisconsin, 

Trial 
Sloss prints, 3¢ 
303 Lincoln Ave., 


Roll films developed Se; 
each. F. R. B. Ph ., Dept. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Photo Finishing 
Rolls Developed, Printed—25c. Reprints, 3c. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Sandhills Photo Shop, Aberdeen, N. C. 


Kodak Finishing that Satisfies—Velox Quality Prints. 
Send us one roll and ycu will be surprised at “the re- 
sults. Old photos any kind Copied and Refinished. 
Films Developed, 10c per roll; Prints, 4c, 5c, and 6c 
each, Free for Every Dollar spent at Lollar’s for Kodak 
Films and Kodak Finishing, you get one 8x10 Enlarge- 
ment finished on doube weight portrait paper Free. 
Lollar’s, Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala. (20 years in 
Kodak Finishing business.) 


Pocket Radio 


Sensational ‘‘Pocket Radio,’’ $2.00 — Catalog, 10c. 
Neil Tasker, Shamokin, Pennsylvania. 


ry + 
Printing 
275 Envelopes or Letterheads, - $1.00. 
Womble's, Liverty, N. C. 


Printed. 


500 Sixteen-pound White Bond Letterheads and 500) 
Envelopes, $2.75. Reynolds’ Print 
Shop, Tohaccoville, 


Quilt Pieces 


Two-pound Roll (18 Yards)—Fast colors, no seams, 
60c. Two pounds (15 yards) Remnants, 60c. Both, 
$1.00, prepaid. Variety Stores, Decherd, enn. 

Quilt Pieces—2 pounds (15 yards), “only 690. “Large 
print pieces: fast colors. Sent c.o.d. Beautiful Silks 
or Velyets, 2 pounds, $1.00. 12 Quilt Designs Free 
with order. Remnant Store, Box 252, Marion, Mllinois. 


Roofing 


ROOFING—ALL KINDS 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
BUY YOUR ROOFING NOW—DIRECT FROM 
THE FACTORY—FREIGHT PAID 
GALVANIZED CORRUGATED ROOFING. 

GALVANIZED V CRIMP ROOFING. 


INTERLOCKING STEEL 
TINGLES. 


ROOFING. 
VALLEY AND RIDGE CAP. 
AT BARGAIN PRICES. 
Write for FREE Samples and freight paid prices. 


RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
DEPT. PS-12, RALEIGH, N. €. 


Saws 
Simonds and Disston Used Crogss-cuts, with webs 
ground out, $3.00, delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
B. Dickson, Councils, N. C. 


Schools and Colleges 


Men-Women, Age 18-50—Interested in qualifying for 
future life-time Government Jobs—$105-$250 month. 
May secure valuable information free. Write, Instruc- 
tion Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. 


Cecil’s Business College, Asheville, North Carolina— 
Co-educational, Business Administration, Accounting, 
Intensive Secretarial Training. Placement service. 
Glorious mountains, healthful climate. Catalog 


Situation Wanted 

Wanted—Job as Cook or Housekeeper. 
Hoback, Rumford, Va. 


James H. 


Tobacco 
Tobacco, Postpaid—Mellow Red Leaf-—Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Loyd Cooper, Dresden, 
ennessee, 


_ Tobacco, Postpaid—Guaranteed, Selected Red Leaf— 
Chewing. 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Norman 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


_ Kentucky’s Fancy—Chewing, 12 pounds, $1.00; Smok- 
ing, 15, $1.00. Manufacturing recipe and flavoring free. 
Ryan Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Guaranteed—Chewing, 12 pounds, $1.00; Smoking, 15 
pounds, $1.00. Manufacturing recipe, pipe free. 
Willard Davis, Mayfield, Ky. 


Genuine Kentucky Burley, 5 pounds; Red Chewing, 
0; Economy Smoking, 15. Either $1.00. Flavoring. 
Bert Choate, Hickman, Kentucky. 


Kentucky’s Guaranteed Red Leaf—Chewing or mild, 
mellow Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00; recipe, gloves Free. 
Kentucky Tobacco Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Postpaid—28-Inch Juicy Red Leaf — Mellowed in 
bulk; guaranteed. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, 
$1.10. Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


“Pride of Dixie’’ Cigarette or Pipe Tobacco—Mild: 
5 pounds and tox 5e cigars, $1.00; cigarette roller, 
papers free. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


“Golden Heart,’’ Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 
Leaf—10 pounds Smoking or Chewing, $1.00; box ot 
Twists Free. Farmer’s Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 


ing, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 pounds, a moking, 5 
pounds, 90c; 10 pounds, $1.50. W. B. en Pool, 
Sharon, Tenn. 


“‘Kentucky’s Favorite’’ — Guaranteed Best Grade— 
Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. Box Sweet 
Plugs, manufacturing recipe and flavoring Free. Doran 
Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 


_ Tobacco, Postpaid — Two years old, high grade, 
fancy, Redleaf Chewing, 24 to 28 inches long, hand 
picked. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; 5 pounds, 90c. Best 
grade Smoking, 10, $1.10. Chewing flavoring recipe 
free. 8. J. Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Save on Your Tobacco—Enjoy Kentucky’s Pride— 
Home manufactured Chewing, 30 big Twists, sweet or 
natural, $100; 30 full size sacks Smoking, extra mild 
or natural $1.00; 24 full size Sweet Plugs, $1.00. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky, 


Typewriters 
Typewriter Bargains — Genuine late model WUnder- 
woods, Royals, Remingtons, L. C. Smiths. Refinished 
$100 office models at 60% saving. Fully guaranteed— 
10-day trial—easy terms—10c a day. Free catalox. 
International Typewriter Exchange, Dept. C-363, 
231 West Monroe St., Chicago. 


Water Systems 

Water Pumps Water night and day with Rife’s Hy- 
draulie Rem. No attention, no expense. Write for Free 
catalog. H. T. Olsen Co, 19 Park Row, New York. 


Wanted—Gold Teeth 


Send Us Your Old Gold Teeth, Bridges, Crowns and 
receive cash by return mail. Highest price guaranteed. 
Old reliable firm; licensed by United States Government. 
Information free. Standard Gold Refining Company, 
448 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Want to Buy 


Wanted: 1,000 Bushels Otootan Beans, Jack Burch, 
Chester, Ga. 


FP 
for fal roll. Prints, 8c each. Ask 
Com ain oanoke Photo Finish 

ompany, 153 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. aid 

Ro) 
fesstonay beautiful, double weight pro- 
Derfeet and 8 guaranteed never fade, 
LaCrogge Pt ints, 25¢e, coin. Rays Photo Service 

8¢, Wisconsin. 


Old Letters Wanted—Cash paid for envelopes with 
stamps mailed before 1910. Write for Free price list. 
Longshore, Box 774, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Watch Repairing 
tehes Repaired —Guarentesd work, Half usual cost. 
to H. J. Clark, Mayflower, Ky. 


MARCH WORK IN VIRGINIA 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 51) 


15 to April 1. Satisfactory crops may 
be obtained from seedings made as late 
as April 15 but the earlier seedings 
give earlier and heavier crops which 
are freer of weeds. 

For the higher elevations in Vir- 
ginia, the Korean variety is best for 
general use as it is surer to make seed 
and gives grazing earlier. For eleva- 
tions kelow 1,500 feet, either Korean, 
Kobe, or Tennessee 76 may be used. 
The Korean variety is ready for graz- 
ing or to be cut for hay about two 
weeks sooner than the other kinds, 
produces larger yields of seed, and 
holds its leaves later in the winter. 
However, Kobe and Tennessee 76 make 
heavier hay yields under favorable 
conditions and stay green later in fall. 

Where grazing is the principal ob- 
jective, a mixture of Korean with Kobe 
or Tennessee 76 is preferable to a pure 
variety, as a mixture affords the bene- 
fits of the earlier pasturage from the 
Korean variety and the late grazing 
from the other kinds. 

It is a well known fact that the an- 
nual lespedezas catch readily even on 
the poorest soils. However, they re- 
spond to fertilizers and where the soil 
is known to be very acid, light appli- 
cations of lime pay well. Phosphatic 
fertilizers increase yields under most 
Virginia conditions and potash pays on 
sandy and shaly soils. 

The seed may be sowed with assur- 
ance of a stand wherever it can come 
in contact with the soil. Perhaps the 
best place to sow is on fall or spring 
sowed grains. However, good stands 
are obtained by seeding in orchards, 
on pastures, or any waste land which 
is not too densely shaded. When seed- 


ings are made on already established 
sods, the land should be harrowed, 
both before and after seeding, so that 
the seed may be brought in contact 
with the soil. If sowed on heavy sods 
without soil preparation, the seed may 
be held up by the sod long enough to 
sprout and die before the roots reach 
the earth. 

Where full stands are desired, 20 
pounds of good seed should be” sowed 
to the acre. Less may be sowed where 
the chief aim is to get a start in pas- 
tures or orchards. A seeding of as 
little as 5 pounds to the acre will usu- 
ally make enough seed to insure a full 
stand the following year. 


Business News for Farmers 


HAT is it that is 8 inches deep, 

134 inches wide, and has 40 
pages? The Disston Pruning Guide 
for Flowers, Shrubbery, Trees, and 
Fruit. Before you forget it, you'd bet- 
ter send a post card right away to 
Henry Disston & Sons, 386 Tacony, 
Philadelphia. It doesn’t cost a thing 
and you'll find it really helpful in the 
front yard, back yard, and orchard. 


@ How’s your roof holding out? 
Ours sprung a leak before the depres- 
sion was over. If you are having simi- 
lar experience you will be interested 
in the booklet offered by The Ruber- 
oid Co., 95 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Drop them a post card 
and ask for a free copy of Practical 
Suggestions for Weatherproofing Farm 
Buildings. 
W. €. LASSETTER. 


& 
ADVERTISERS OFFER FREE HELPS 


VARIETY ot services are avail- 
able to our readers through the 
free offers of our advertisers. Look 
at the list, herewith, of catalogs, book- 
lets, etc., offered by advertisers in this 
issue alone. A post card costing one 
cent will bring you any of these free 
helps. Write direct to the advertiser. 
Say you saw his ad in The Progressive 
Farmer, and tell him what you want. 
Be sure to give your name and com- 
plete address. (The page number re- 
fers to page on which you will find the 
advertisement.) 
Page 

GARDENS, ORCHARDS, CROPS 

Pamphlet on treating cotton seed, 

1934 Seed Catalogs ..... 49 
Catalog of New Albany ‘berry “boxes.. 48 
“Double Profits from Legumes,” 


Disston Pruning Guide 20 
Garden Tractor catalog, American Farm 

Booklet on ‘‘Aero” Cyanamid 52 


Folder on blue mold control, Mechling. 18 
Catalog and garden time tab e, 


Booklet on fertilizing tobacco, Naco,. 45 
1934 seed catalog, T. W. Wood.......... 15 


Folder on insecticide, Duto 
Garden tractor catalog, Seadihand Engine 48 


HOME HELPS 
“Lye, Its Uses About Home and Farm,” 

Tilustrated booklet on Perfection stoves 31 
Folder of Clabber Girl cooking recipes 30 
Samples of Clopay window shades (3c). 20 
Sample and booklet, Lily sewing thread 34 
Care and feeding of infants, Moffett.... 34 
Sample of new mending fabric, Sew- 


Coconut recipe book, Baker’s........ | 
Information about Diamond Iron, 


Akron Lamp 


35 
“Rugs and Home Decorating,” Olson... 6 


Catalog of 150 necessities, Collins 


BUILDING, HOME EQUIPMENT 


“Suggestions for Weatherproofing 

Farm Buildings,’ Ruberoid......... 40 
Books on farm water systems, Stover. 4 
Booklet on Insulite for barn, home, etc. 53 
Roofing books, American Zinc, 42 


FARM MACHINERY AND FENCING 


Helps on selecting water system, light 
and power equipment, radio, ete.— 
29 

Information on New I H C Equipment. 9 

Information on Cole Planters and 

Catalog of Lecbetter planters........... 40 

Catalog of Kitselman fence, paints, etc. 42 

Literature about Fordson Tractors.... 42 

Folder describing John Deere Planters 5) 

Jim Brown’s Fence catalog............. 46 

Booklet on hill-drop planters, Covington 38 

Fence building catalog, Atlantic Steel. 47 

Information on Oliver farm equipment. 43 

I, 


Literature on fencing, T C I,.........+. 14 
Information on engines, New Idea 


Information on saw mills, y. A. Vance.. 46 


Facts on lime spreaders. Portable 


LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


Sample Corona wool fat and Veterinary 
Feed formulas, etc., Stover............. 20 
Catalog of Stewart shearing machines. 42 
“Ten Rules for Clean Milk,” Johnson 
1934 Purina Poultry Book..... ‘ 
Swift's 1954 Vear Book... 
Brooder Catalog, Buckeye.... 
Baby Chick catalogs... 
Bulletins on sheep worms, Parke, Davis 
Folder on wood brnaders, Automatic 


OTHER FREE HELPS 
Folder on new Remington rifle ........ 


Sample of Lee Jelt Denim......... S 48 
Dieston Saw Guide... 
Monument catalog, U. S. Marbie.. eae 4 
Catalog, American Corn 
Bee catalog, A. I. 
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INTERPRETING THE WORLD’s | 
The World Moves Swiftly, With Youth in the }orefront 


OW fast—how amazingly fast—the world is mov- 
ing these days! 

I am reminded of this by a little love letter (?) 
written to me just two years ago last month—on Febru- 
ary 2, 1932—which I put away with some other papers 
and have just come across. It reads as follows :— 

“The rot that you are printing in The Progres- 
sive Farmer about stabilizing the money value of the 
U. S. dollar is enough to make a hog sick. You 
might just as well throw away the yardstick, the 
bushel measure, the weighing scales, and the multi- 
plication table. I dislike to have such foolishness 
found upon my property. If you care to go to Rus- 
sia, where your silliness would be more welcome, I 
will send you five dollars to help pay your expenses 
—if you will promise to stay with others like you.” 

And yet already the fundamental monetary policy I 
was then advocating has been approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the National House of 
Representatives voted its approval 360 to 40, or 9 to 1! 


A Revolution in American Money 


NYONE who will look back at our issue of Sep- 

tember 1, 1931, will find the basic principles of 
America’s new monetary system clearly set forth in this 
“World’s News” page and in a special article from 
Henry A. Wallace, now Secretary of Agriculture. 


We then declared that the nation’s “utterly anti- 
quated, unstable, unscientific, and inelastic money sys- 
tem,” by dishonestly forcing debtors to pay back two to 
five times as much real values as they borrowed, pre- 
sented “a moral issue to stir America.” Fortunately, 
the nation has indeed been stirred—and stirred to action. 
And as a result cotton and wheat have doubled in price, 
with other increases all along the line. 


In this 1931 issue both Secretary Wallace and the 
writer advocated substantially the Irving Fisher “com- 
modity index dollar,” also favored by Dr. George F. 
Warren, and then defined as follows :— 

1. Let the standard American dollar at any time 
equal just enough gold to represent the average pur- 
chasing power of $1 in the years 1920-30. 

2. The government would quit coining gold but hold 
enough gold bullion in the treasury to redeem its out- 
standing “treasury certificate” dollars based on these 
1920-30 values—precisely as our $1, $5, $10, and $20 
“silver certificates” or so-called paper money is now 
issued. 


Franklin Roosevelt Follows Andrew Jackson 


EMPORARILY President Roosevelt has now fixed 

the weight of the gold dollar at 59 per cent of its 
former value. But his permanent aim is not any specific 
weight of the dollar but the actual fulfillment of the 
policy he announced on last May 7 :— 

“The administration has the definite objective of 
raising commodity prices to such an extent that 
those who have borrowed money will, on the aver- 
age, be able to repay that money in the same kind 
of money which they borrowed.” 

No class in America more sincerely wants sound, 
honest and genuinely stable money than do our farmers. 
But the real measure of its soundness and honesty and 
stability is not its weight.or bulk or shape or color, but 
its purchasing power—what it will actually buy in 
American stores or markets or pay off on debts. 

Just one hundred years ago one of the greatest of 
American Presidents, Andrew Jackson, Carolina-born 
and Tennessee-reared—whose birthday the nation cele- 
brates on March 15—waged an historic fight to take 
control of the nation’s money from the privately owned 
“Bank of the United States” and restore it to the gov- 
ernment. It is a coincidence that just a century later 
much the same battle had to be fought over again, and 
another great President has taken control of our money 
from the privately-owned Federal Reserve System and 
has given that power (probably for all time to come) 
to the government itself. One is reminded of what the 
Dean. of Canterbury recently declared were the three 
supreme needs to save democracy in England :— 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


Time for Books and Beauty 


(March Thoughts on the Enrichment of Life) 


"BE INDUSTRIOUS, but not too indus- 
trious,” advises the beloved poet Edwin 
| Markham in his message to farm boys on an- 
| other page. Take time to enjoy great books, 
great poetry, great art, he wisely advises. In 
| other words, he also believes that “it is better 
| to live rich than die rich.’ Another famous 
contributor to this issue, Senator J. W. Bailey, 
' reminds us of the springtime pageantry of na- 
| ture here in the South. And in our last issue 
| Miss Barker of the American Library Associa- 
| tion pointed out that if you live in Virginia, 
| North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana 
or Texas you can borrow books or get a travel- 
ing library (without cost except carrying 
charges) from your State Library or State 
Library Commission at your state capital. See 
your teacher about this. Readers in other states 
should demand similar service. 
All of us should indeed “take more time for 
| books and beauty” in 1934. In this connection 


“First, we must resume control of money. To 
create money is a government prerogative. In the 
main, it has passed unawares into private banking 
hands. Jealously, and rightly, we guard the power 
to coin currency. We leave the creation of credit, 
which amounts to some 97 per cent of all our money, 
in the hands of the private banking world. Mr. Mc- 
Kenna, a former chancellor, and chairman of the 
Midland bank, rightly confessed that bank loans 
create money, and their repayment destroys it. 
Secondly, money must be created in adequate quan- 
tities. Not by an arbitrary standard such as gold, 
which has its own interests to be served, an] may 
make money dear when trade demands that it shall 
be cheap. Third, money must reach consumers in 
adequate quantities.” 


Old Age and Unemployment Insurance 


7 MANY other ways the world moves fast these 
days. Old age pensions, so long advocated by The 
Progressive Farmer, are surely coming. Interested read- 
ers should write the American Association for Social 
Security, 22 East 17th St., New York, for needed in- 
formation on this subject. 

Unemployment insurance is also on the way. Em- 
ployers and employees in good times will be required 
to put aside a fund from which employees will be saved 
from want in case periods of unemployment arise in 
the future. 

Nor will our civilization go much longer without 
providing health and hospital insurance for all. To have 
any human being die or suffer from disease because pov- 
erty prevents him or her from getting that medical or 
hospital aid which would restore life or health—this is 
as much a disgrace to the America of 1934 as human 
slavery was to the South of 1834. 


Tax Exemptions for Home Owners 


HE partial or total exemption of small homes from 

taxation, which we have also advocated for years, 
we find is beginning to appear in the platform of guberna- 
torial candidates and others here and there in the South, 
A clipping now before us reports one candidate as de- 
claring for an exemption of $2,000 on each home occu- 
pied by the owner and $500 on household goods. Heavier 
inheritance, income, and luxury taxes could be levied 
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Preecisg a Better Human Race 


¥N MANY other ways the world is moving fast. And 

sometimes a very bi= event occurs whose bigness js 
not at all realized at the time—as was the case, for ex. 
ample, of the first successful flicht of a human being 
at Kitty Hawk, N. C., in 1993. 

Thus, it is not at all impossible that when future 
historians look back on wor!d events in 1934 they may 
sav that the greatest of all events was the comparatively 
little discusse1 sterilization program of the German goy- 
ernment—a provram which other nations will no doubt 
adopt in the lone run. By preventing the more crimi- 
nal, defective, and degenerate elements from having 
children, a better and better race of human beings can 
be evolved, with ever-decreasing crime and misery. 


Here in America many scientists share the view of 
Dr. Will Durant who declared in Atlanta, recently:— 
“Parenthood should be made a privilege and an 
honor. Any man or woman should be permitted to 
marry, but none should have children without pass- 
ing certain tests as to physical health and mental 
capacity.” 


Wor'd Youth Grows Heroic 


N CONCLUSIQN, we may turn back to what the 
Country Preacher said on this page last month about 
the elory of “living dangerously” for some high and 
worth while cause. 


All over the world youth now seems to be respond- 
ine to a challenge like this. It is unfortunate that in 
some countries this spirit takes the form of blind devo- 
tion to “my country, right or wrong’’—an_ intense 
nationalism often grossly misused by governing pow 
ers. But at any rate this heartening fact remains—that 
great masses of young men and women are moved by 
something higher than selfishness. We have just met- 
tioned Germany, and an American who has spent much 
time there says in the Dallas Southwest Review: “The 
youth of Germany have turned from the low and futile 
ambition to make a livine and be comfortable and have 
instead embraced the ambition to be heroes.” The same 
spirit exists in Japan, continues the author, who goes 
on to say :-— 

“The Japanese have invented a new sort of tof- 
pedo that is to be guided by a man. The man enters 
the torpedo that is loaded with a ton of high ‘explo- 
sive, and submerged, guides the weapon with a pefi- 
scope through the water to the enemy battleship. It is 
the only branch of the service in which death is abso- 
lutely certain, but when the Japanese navy recently 
called for two hundred volunteers to learn this 
branch of marine warfare, five thousand responded. 
.. . Hitler, in my opinion, would get an equal num- 
ber of young Germans today to volunteer for such 
service.” 

In Russia the national ideal of putting the benefit 
of society or humanity above one’s personal benefit 
has gone so far that a traveler just back from there ft 
cently told us: “The most insulting thing you can sa 
to a young Russian is that he or she has committted am 
anti-social act.” Even in long-backward Turkey, as 4 
traveler from that country reports, every Turkish schodl 
child must repeat daily :— 


“Tam a Turk, honest and industrious. My duly 
is to protect those weaker than I, to respect my 
elders, to love my country sincerely. My ideal is t 
raise myself higher and to continue in the path 0 
progress. I make a gift of my life to the life of 
Turkey.” : 

Sometime the youth of the world will put humanity 
above nationalism. But the fact that already youth # 
generously puts country above selfish gain or pleasutt 
—this gives new dignity to all humanity. 
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THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


A Farm Sermon— By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


T HAS been said that the first tax 

levied America was tax in the 
Colony of Connecticut to hire a school- 
master to instruct the children in “The 
Three R’s,” in order that the children 
might not grow up in paganism. 

With the settlement and expansion of 
the nation, schools became one of the 
major concerns of our people, the new 
states vying with each other in per- 
fecting their systems of education, the 
Federal government providing that all 
newly admitted states should set aside 
certain parts of the public domain for 
school purposes. 

The Little Red Schoolhouse appear- 
ed in every settlement, and the per- 
centage of illiteracy was thus kept at 
the lowest possible minimum. It may 
be truly said that universal education 
has ever been the apple of the Ameri- 
can eye. The country school, for 100 
years, was the training arena for the 
statesmen and leaders, as well as the 
common citizenry of the United States. 


@ With the growth of towns, and 
later of large cities, the country 
schools have waned in importance. 
The arrival of the large consolidated 
school further sapped the strength of 
the rural school, so that the Little 
Red School was bled white. Then 
came the orgy of building great school- 
houses, larger than the colleges of two 
generations ago, and free transporta- 
tion of children to and from these 
larger cultural centers. This orgy of 
building by bonding was carried to 
such a climax that since the depression 
struck us, thousands of school districts 
have been unable to pay interest on 
their bonds, with the result that hun- 
dreds of schools have been closed, and 
teachers’ salaries reduced almost to the 
vanishing point. 


@ In 1934, 100,000 children have been 
turned out of school. Add to this the 
1,659,000 children, age 6 to 13, and the 
521,700, age 14 to 15, who cannot go 
to school in normal times, and we have 
the staggering total of 2,280,000 school 
age pupils who are being deprived of 
education, and all this in a country 


which has compulsory attendance laws. 

One-third of our school teachers will 
receive this year less than $750, while 
40,000 of our rural teachers will be 
paid less than $450. Some states pay 
85 per cent of their teachers less than 
the NRA wage scale for unskilled 
labor. 


@ What has this to do with religion? 
Very much! Idleness dulls both the 
mind and the soul. Idleness is the hot- 
bed of crime. Statisticians estimate 
that our crime bill is three times the 
entire cost of government in normal 
times. These little children turned out 
of school by the thousands will swell 
the stream of youthful delinquents 
who are now crowding our houses of 
correction. Idleness will ruin more 
than the homes and churches can save. 
Sowing ignorance is but the planting 
of dragon's teeth. Long ago it was 
said, “My people perish for lack of 
knowledge,” and, “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” Certain it 
is that Christianity must work with 
other cultural agencies to produce 
moral, trained, and self-respecting citi- 
zens. Every blow at the child’s head 
cripples the aspirations of his heart. 
Closing our schools will open the 
sluiceways of perdition and irreligion. 


@ What can be done about it? Many 
things. The Federal government can, 
and is going to help. In some communi- 
ties churches are being opened to teach 
children who are thus forced out of 
school. In some places there are 
enough people who have taught school 
who are giving some time free that the 
children may be taught. Everywhere, 
we ought to make every possible effort 
to keep the schools open, even if for 
but a short period of the year. 


@ What shall it profit if we redeem 
our bonds and leave millions of our 
children in mental bondage? Or what 
shall we be advantaged if we get our 
banks in black ink, and let the Little 
Red Schoolhouse get into the red? 

It is time we woke up to the enormi- 
ty of this national peril! 


& & & 
How MACHINERY CuTs GROWING COSTS 


MPUE extent to which Western farm- 
“ ers use machinery to cut cultiva- 
tion costs is illustrated by this photo- 
graph from the farm of M. S. Steckel, 
Mulberry, Indiana. 


Mr. Steckel had his two-row tractor 
corn cultivator and decided he could 
Just as cheaply pull two more single- 
Tow cultivators and make it a four-row 
outfit, The four-row outfit worked 
satisfactorily, so he changed his plan 
and placed two two-row cultivators on 
behind the two-row tractor cultivator 


and made it six-row outfit! The 
two old horse-drawn cultivators were 
fastened at the right distance by means 
of a heavy beam. The beam was placed 
on the tractor by shortening the draw- 
bar braces to about 12 inches, which 
pulled the draw-bar up to the proper 
height. 

Mr. Steckel reports that 50 to 60 
acres can be cultivated per day on 15 
gallons of gasoline, which is very little 
more than he formerly used for the 
two-row outfit. 


great radios 
four great values 


SING either the new type “Air Cell” bat- 
U tery—or other battery power —these 
latest model Atwater Kents are unexcelled 
for quality—or for value. They give TRUTH- 
FUL reproduction to every broadcast... and 
continue to do so through YEARS of trouble- 
free service. 

The quality of performance varies, of 
course, as their prices. But each set is made 
with the same precision workmanship, the 
same careful construction of every hidden 
part, that has made Atwater Kent Radios 
famous for dependability since the beginning 
of radio history. Remember: the only way to 
get a radio as good as an Atwater Kent is to 
get an Atwater Kent. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


A, Atwater Kent, President 


MODEL 525Q (upper left)—Latesr 
superheterodyne receiver, with 5 
new type tubes that make its per- 
formance outstanding. Full 8-inch 
speaker, 3-gang condenser, tone 
control, switch for 


police, airplane, $54-90 


amateur calls... . 

Complete except batteries 
MODEL 427Q (upper right)—Big 
7-tube superheterodyne, very sensi- 
tive, razor-edge selectivity, a power- 
ful radio of excellent tone and great 
range. Cabinet finished in beautiful 
walnut veneers. Undoubtedly one of 
the finest radios for battery 
operation ever of- 


fered the American $69-5° 


Complete except batteries 
MODEL 165Q (lower left)—A small 
edition of model 525Q, using exactly 
the same 5-tube superheterodyne 
receiver complete! 


Full-sized speaker, $39-90 


Complete except batteries 
MODEL 387 (lower right)—Beauti- 
ful small cabinet of walnut veneer 
contains the same 
7-tube superhetero- $59.50 
dyne as model 427Q. 

Complete except batteries 


All prices F. O. B. Philadelphia— 
subject to change without notice. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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give you light 


the cigarette that's MILDER - the cigarette that TASTES BETTER™ 


© 1934, Liccetr & Myers TO 
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